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VII.—THE STORY OF THE BRAZILIAN CAT. 





T is hard luck on a young fellow 
to have expensive tastes, great 
ee expectations, aristocratic con- 
mall Xa nections, but no actual money 
Bola 2 e in his pocket, and no pro- 
fession by which he may earn 
any. The ay was that iny father, a good, 
sanguine, easy-going man, had such confidence 
in the wealth and benevolence 2 of his bachelor 
elder brother, Lord Southerton, that he took it 
for granted that I, his only son, would never be 
called upon to earn a living for myself. He 
imagined that if there were not a vacancy for 
me on the great Southerton Estates, at least 
there would be found some post in that 
diplomatic service which still remains the 
special preserve of our privileged classes. He 
died too early to realize how false his calcu- 
lations had been. Neither my uncle nor 
the State took the slightest notice of me, or 
showed any interest in my career. An 
occasional brace of pheasants, or basket of 
hares, was all that ever reached me to 
remind me that I was heir to Otwell House 
and one of the richest estates in the country. 
In the meantime, I found myself a bachelor 
and man about town, living in a suite of 
apartments in Grosvenor Mansions, with no 
occupation save that of pigeon-shooting and 
polo-playing at Hurlingham. Month by 
month I realized that it was more and more 
difficult to get the brokers to renew my bills, 
or to cash any further post-obits upon an 
unentailed property. Ruin lay right across 
my path, and every day I saw it clearer, 
nearer, and more absolutely unavoidable. 
What made me feel my own poverty the 
more was that, apart from the great wealth of 
Lord Southerton, all my other relations were 
fairly well-to-do. The nearest of these was 
Everard King, my father’s nephew and my 
own first cousin, who had spent an adven- 
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turous life in Brazil, and had now returned te 
this country to settle down upon his fortune, 
We never knew how he made his money, 
but he appeared to have plenty of it, for he 
bought the estate of Greylands, near Clipton- 
on-the-Marsh, in Suffolk. For the first year 
of his residence in England he took no more 
notice of me than my miserly uncle; but at 
last one summer morning, to my very great 
relief and joy, I received a letter asking me to 
come down that very day and spend a short 
visit at Greylands Court. I was expecting a 
rather long visit to Bankruptcy Court at the 
time, and this interruption seemed almost 
providential. If I could only get on terms 
with this unknown relative of mine, I might 
pull through yet. For the family credit he 
could not let me go entirely to the wall. 
I ordered my valet to pack my valise, and I 
set off the same evening for Clipton-on-the- 
Marsh. 

After changing at Ipswich, a little local 
train deposited me at a small, deserted station 
lying amidst a rolling grassy country, with a 
sluggish and winding river curving in and out 
amidst the valleys, between high, silted banks, 
which showed that we were within reach of 
the tide. No carriage was awaiting me (I 
found afterwards that my telegram had been 
delayed), so I hired a dog-cart at the local 
inn. The driver, an excellent fellow, was 
full of my relative’s praises, and I learned 
from him that Mr. Everard King was already 
a name to conjure with in that part of the 
country. He had entertained the school- 
children, he had thrown his grounds open to 
visitors, he had subscribed to charities—in 
short, his benevolence had been so universal 
that my driver could only account for it on 
the supposition that he had Parliamentary 
ambitions. 

My attention was drawn away from my 
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by the appearance of a 


driver’s panegyric 
which settled on a tele- 


very beautiful bird 


graph-post beside the road. At first I 
thought that it was a jay, but it was larger, 
with a_ brighter plumage. The driver 


accounted for its presence at once by saying 
that it belonged to the very man whom we 
were about to visit. It seems that the accli- 
matization of foreign creatures was one of 


BIRD.” 


“A VERV NEAUTIFUI 


his hobbies, and that he had brought with 
him from Brazil a number of birds and 
beasts which he was endeavouring to rear in 
England. When once we had passed the 
gates of Greylands Park we had ample 
evidence of this taste of his. Some small 
spotted deer, a curious wild pig known, I 
believe, as a peccary, a gorgeously feathered 
oriole, some sort of armadillo, and a singular 
lumbering intoed beast like a very fat badger, 
were among the creatures which I observed 
as we drove along the winding avenue. 

Mr. Everard King, my unknown cousin, 
was standing in person upon the steps of his 
house, for he had seen us in the distance, 
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and guessed that it was I. His appearance 
was very homely and benevolent, short and 
stout, forty-five years old perhaps, with a 
round, good-humoured face, burned brown 
with the tropical sun, and shot with a 
thousand wrinkles. He wore white linen 
clothes, in true planter style, with a cigar 
between his lips, and a large Panama hat 
upon the back of his head. It was such a 
figure as one associates 
with a verandaed bungalow, 
and it looked curiously out 
of place in front of this 
broad, stone English man- 
sion, with its solid wings 
and its Palladio pillars over 
the doorway. 

“My dear!” he cried, 
glancing over his shoulder ; 
““my dear, here is our 
guest! Welcome, welcome 
to Greylands! I am 
delighted to make your 
acquaintance, Cousin Mar- 
shall, and I take it as a 
great compliment that you 
should honour this sleepy 
little country place with 
your presence.” 

Nothing could be more 
hearty than his manner, 
and he set me at my ease in 
an instant. But it needed 
all his cordiality to atone 
for the frigidity and even 
rudeness of his wife a tall, 
haggard woman, who came 
forward at his summons. 
She was, I believe, of Bra- 
zilian extraction, though she 
spoke excellent English, 
and I excused her manners 
on the score of her ignor- 
ance of our customs. 
She did not attempt to conceal, however, 
either then or afterwards, that I was no very 
welcome visitor at Greylands Court. Her 
actual words were, as a rule, courteous, but 
she was the possessor of a pair of particularly 
expressive dark eyes, and I read in them 
very clearly from the first that she heartily 
wished me back in London once more. 

However,. my debts were too pressing and 
my designs upon my wealthy relative were 
too vital for me to allow them to be upset by 
the ill-temper of his wife, so I disregarded 
her coldness and reciprocated the extreme 
cordiality of his welcome. No pains had 
been spared by him to make me comfortable, 
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My room was a charming one. He implored 
me to tell him anything which could add to 
my happiness. It was on the tip of my 
tongue to inform him that a blank cheque 
would materially help towards that end, but 
I felt that it might be premature in the 
present state of our acquaintance. The 
dinner was excellent, and as we sat together 
afterwards over his excellent Havanas 
and coffee, which latter he told me was 
specially prepared upon his own plantation, 
it seemed to me that all my driver’s eulogies 
were justified, and that I had never met a 
more large-hearted and hospitable man. 

But, in spite of his cheery good nature, he 
was a man with a strong will and a fiery 
temper of his own. Of this I had an 
example upon the following morning. The 
curious aversion which Mrs. Everard King 
had conceived towards me was so strong, that 
her manner at breakfast was almost offensive. 
But her meaning became unmistakable when 
her husband had quitted the room. 

“The best train in the day is at twelve 
fifteen,” said she. 

“But I was not thinking of going to-day,” 
I answered, frankly—-perhaps even defiantly, 
for I was determined 
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by this woman. 


“Oh, if it rests 
with you———”’ said 
she, and _ stopped, 


with a most insolent 
expression in her 
eyes. 

“T am sure,” I 
answered, “‘that Mr. 
Everard King would 
tell me if I were 
outstaying my wel- 
come.” 

“What’s this? 
What’s this?” said 
a voice, and there 
he was in the room. 
He had overheard 
my last words, and 
a glance at our 
faces had told him 
the rest. In an 
instant his chubby, 
cheery face set into 
an expression of 
absolute ferocity. 

“Might I trouble 
you to walk out- 
side, Marshall?” 


said he. (I may 
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mention own name is Marshall 
King.) 

He closed the door behind me, and then, 
for an instant, I heard -him talking in a low 
voice of concentrated passion to his wife. 
This gross breach of hospitality had evidently 
hit him upon his tenderest point. I am no 
eavesdropper, so I walked out on to the 
lawn. Presently I heard a hurried step 
behind me, and there was the lady, her face 
pale with excitement, and her eyes red with 
tears. 

“My husband has asked me to apologize 
to you, Mr. Marshall King,” said she, stand- 
ing with downcast eyes before me. 

“Please do not say another word, Mrs. 


that my 


King.” 
Her dark eyes suddenly blazed out at me. 
“You fool!” she hissed, with frantic 


vehemence, and turning on her heel swept 
back to the house. 

The insult was so outrageous, so insuffer- 
able, that I could only stand staring after her 
in bewilderment. I was still there when my 
host joined me. He was his cheery, chubby 
self once more. 

“T hope that my wife has apologized for 
her foolish re- 
marks ?” said he. 

“Oh, yes — yes, 
certainly !” 

He put his hand 
through my arm 
and walked with me 
up and down the 


lawn. 
“You must not 
take it seriously,” 


saidhe. “It would 
grieve me inexpressi- 
bly if you curtailed 
your visit by one 
hour. ‘The fact is 
there is no reason 
why there should be 
any concealment 
between relatives 
that my poor, dear 


wife is incredibly 
jealous. She hates 
that anyone—male 
or female—should 
for an instant come 
between us. Her 
ideal is a desert 


island and an 
eternal (/éfe-a - té/e. 
That gives you the 
clue to her actions, 
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which are, I confess, upon this particular 
point, not very far removed from mania. 
Tell me that you will think no more of it.” 

“No, no; certainly not.” 

“Then light this cigar and come round 
with me and see my little menagerie.” 

The whole forenoon was occupied by this 
inspection, which included all the birds, 
beasts, and even reptiles which he had im- 
ported. Some were free, some in cages, a 
few actually in the house. He spoke with 
enthusiasm of his successes and his failures, 
his births and his deaths, and he would cry 
out in his delight, like a schoolboy, when, as 
we walked, some gaudy bird would flutter up 
from the grass, or some curious beast slink 
into the cover. Finally he led me down a 
corridor which extended from one wing of 
the house. At the end of this there was a 
heavy door with a sliding shutter in it, and 
beside it there projected from the wall an 
iron handle 
attached toa 
wheel and a 
drum. A line 
of stout bars 
extended 
across the 
passage. 

oT ee ae 

about to 
show you the 
jewel of my 
collection,” 
said he. 
‘* There is 
only one 
other speci- 
men in Eu- 
rope, now 
that the Rot- 
terdam cub 
is dead. It 
is a Brazilian 
cat.” 

“But how 
does that 
differ from 
any other 
cat?” 


“You will “HE PATTED AND FONDLED IT.” 


soon see 
that,” said he, laughing. “ Will you kindly 
draw that shutter and look through ? ” 

I did so, and found that I was gazing into 
a large, empty room, with stone flags, and 
small, barred windows upon the farther wall. 

In the centre of this room, lying in the 
middle of a golden patch of sunlight, there was 
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stretched a huge creature, as large as a tiger, but 
as black and sleek as ebony. It was simply a 
very enormous and very well-kept black cat, 
and it cuddled up and basked in that yellow 
pool of light exactly as a cat would do. It 
was so graceful, so sinewy, and so gently and 
smoothly diabolical, that I could not take my 
eyes from the opening. 
“Isn’t he splendid ?” said my host, enthu- 
siastically. 
“Glorious! I 
creature.” 
“Some people call it a black puma, but 
really it is not a puma at all. That fellow is 
nearly r1ft. from tail to tip. Four years ago 
he was a little ball of black fluff, with two 
yellow eyes staring out of it. He was sold 
me as a new-born cub up in the wild country 
at the head waters of the Rio Negro. They 
speared his mother to death after she had 
killed a dozen of them.” 
“ They are ferocious, then ?” 
“The most absolutely trea- 
cherous and bloodthirsty crea- 
tures upon earth. You talk 
about a Brazilian cat to an 
up-country Indian, and see him 
get the jumps. They prefer 
humans to 
game. ‘This 
fellow has 
never tasted 
living blood 
yet, but when 
he does he 
will be a 
terror. At 
present he 
won't stand 
anyone but 
me in_ his 
den. Even 
Baldwin, the 
groom, dare 
not go near 
him. As to 
me, I am his 
mother and 
father in 
one.” 
oY As he spoke 
he suddenly, 
to my astonishment, opened the door and 
slipped in, closing it instantly behind him. 
At the sound of his voice the huge, lithe 
creature rose, yawned, and rubbed its round, 
black head affectionately against his side, 
while he patted and fondled it. 
“Now, Tommy, into your cage!” said he, 


never saw such a noble 











The monstrous cat walked over to one 
side of the room and coiled itself up under a 
grating. Everard King came out, and taking 
the iron handle which I have mentioned, he 
began to turn it. As he did so the line of 
bars in the corridor began to pass through 
a slot in the wall and closed up the front of 
this grating, so as to make an effective cage. 
When it was in position he opened the door 
once more and invited me into the room, 
which was heavy with the pungent, musty 
smell peculiar to the great carnivora. 

“That’s how we work it,” said he. “We 
give him the run of the room for exercise, 
and then at night we put him in his cage. 
You can let him out by turning the handle 
from the passage, or you can, as you have 
seen, coop him up in the same way. No, 
no, you should not do that!” 

I had put my hand between the bars to 
pat the glossy, heaving flank. He pulled it 
back, with a serious face. 

“T assure you that he is not safe. Don't 
imagine that because I can take liberties 
with him anyone else can. He is very 
exclusive in his friends—aren’t you, Tommy ? 
Ah, he hears his lunch coming 
tohim! Don’t you, boy?” 

A step sounded in the stone- 
flagged passage, and the creature 
had sprung to his feet, and was 
pacing up and down the narrow 
cage, his yellow eyes gleaming, 
and his scarlet tongue rippling 
and quivering over the white line 
of his jagged teeth. A groom 
entered with a coarse joint upon 
a tray, and thrust it through the 
bars to him. He pounced lightly 
upon it, carried ‘it off to the 
corner, and there, holding it 
between his paws, tore and 
wrenched at it, raising his 
bloody muzzle every now and 


then to look at us. It was a 
malignant and yet fascinating 
sight. 


“You can’t wonder that I am 
fond of him, can you?” said my 
host, as we left the room, “ espe- 
cially when you consider that I 
have had the rearing of him. It 
was no joke bringing him ever 
from the centre of Souti 
America; but here he is safe 
and sound —and, as I have said, 
far the most perfect specimen in 
Europe. The people at the Zoo 
are dying to have him, but I 
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really can’t part with him. Now, I think that 
I have inflicted my hobby upon you long 
enough, so we cannot do better than follow 
Tommy’s example, and go to our lunch.” 

My South American relative was so en- 
grossed by his grounds and their curious 
occupants, that I hardly gave him credit at 
first for having any interests outside them. 
That he had some, and pressing ones, was 
soon borne in upon me by the number of 
telegrams which he received. ‘They arrived 
at all hours, and were always opened by him 
with the utmost eagerness and anxiety 
upon his face. Sometimes I imagined that 
it must be the turf, and sometimes the Stock 
Exchange, but certainly he had some very 
urgent business going forwards which was 
not transacted upon the Downs of Suffolk. 
During the six days of my visit he had never 
fewer thar three or four telegrams a day, and 
sometimes as many as seven or eight. 

I had occupied these six days so well, that 
by the end of them I had succeeded in 
getting upon the most cordial terms with my 
Every night we had sat up late in 
the most 


cousin. 
the billiard-room, he telling me 


‘““WE SAT UP LATE IN THE BILLIARD-ROOM," 
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extraordinary stories of his adventures in 
America—stories so desperate and reckless, 
that I could hardly associate them with the 
brown little, chubby man before me. In 
return, I ventured upon some of my own 
reminiscences of London life, which interested 
him so much, that he vowed he would come 
up to Grosvenor Mansions and stay with 
me. He was anxious to see the faster side 
of City life, and certainly, though I say it, he 
could not have chosen a more competent 
guide. It was not until the last day of my 
visit that I ventured to approach that which 
was on my mind. I told him frankly about 
my pecuniary difficulties and my impending 
ruin, and I asked his advice—though I hoped 
for something more solid. He _ listened 
attentively, puffing hard at his cigar. 

“ But surely,” said he, “you are the heir 
of our relative, Lord Southerton ?” 

“I have every reason to believe so, but he 
would never make me any allowance.” 

“No, no, I have heard of his miserly ways. 
My poor Marshall, your position has been a 
very hard one. By the way, have you heard 
any news of Lord Southerton’s health lately ?” 

“He has always been in a critical con- 
dition ever since my childhood.” 

“ Exactly—a creaking hinge, if ever there 
was one. Your inheritance may be a long 
way off. Dear me, how awkwardly situated 
you are!” 

“T had some hopes, sir, that you, know- 
ing all the facts, might be inclined to 
advance—— 

* Don’t say another word, my dear boy,” he 
cried, with the utmost cordiality ; “we shall 
talk it over to-night, and I give you my word 
that whatever is in my power shall be done.” 

I was not sorry that my visit was drawing 
to a close, for it is unpleasant to feel that 
there is one person in the house who eagerly 
desires your departure. Mrs. King’s sallow 
face and forbidding eyes had become more 
and more hateful to me. She was no longer 
actively rude —her fear of her husband 
prevented her—but she pushed her insane 
jealousy to the extent of ignoring me, never 
addressing me, and in every way making my 
stay at Greylands as uncomfortable as she 
could. So offensive was her manner during 
that last day, that I should certainly have left 
had it not been for that interview with my 
host in the evening which would, I hoped, 
retrieve my broken fortunes. 

It was very late when it occurred, for my 
relative, who had been receiving even more 
telegrams than usual during the day, went off 
to his study after dinner, and only emerged 
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when the household had retired to bed. I 
heard him go round locking the doors, as his 
custom was of a night, and finally he joined 
me in the billiard-room. His stout figure 
was wrapped in a dressing-gown, and he wore 
a pair of red Turkish slippers without any 
heels. Settling down into an arm-chair, he 
brewed himself a glass of grog, in which | 
could not help noticing that the whisky con- 
siderably predominated over the water. 

“My word !” said he, “ what a night!” 

It was, indeed. The wind was howling 
and screaming round the house, and the 
latticed windows rattled and shook as if they 
were coming in. The glow of the yellow 
lamps and the flavour of our cigars seemed the 
brighter and more fragrant for the contrast. 

** Now, my boy,” said my host, “ we have 
the house and the night to ourselves. Let 
me have an idea of how your affairs stand, 
and I will see what can be done to set them 
in order. I wish to hear every detail.” 

Thus encouraged, I entered into a long 
exposition, in which all my tradesmen and 
creditors, from my landlord to my valet, 
figured in turn. I had notes in my pocket- 
book, and I marshalled my facts, and gave, 
I flatter myself, a very business-like statement 
of my own unbusiness-like ways and lament 
able position. I was depressed, however, to 
notice that my companion’s eyes were vacant 
and his attention elsewhere. When he did 
occasionally throw out a remark, it was so 
entirely perfunctory and pointless, that I 
was sure he had not in the least followed 
my remarks. Every now and then he 
roused himself and put on some show of 
interest, asking me to repeat or to explain 
more fully, but it was always to sink once 
more into the same brown study. At last he 
rose and threw the end of his cigar into the 
grate. 

“ T’ll tell you what, my boy,” said he. “I 
never had a head for figures, so you will 
excuse me. You must jot it all down upon 
paper, and let me have a note of the amount. 
I'll understand it when I see it in black and 
white.” 

The proposal was encouraging. I promised 
to do so. 

“ And now it’s time we were in bed. By 
Jove, there’s one o'clock striking in the hall.” 

The tinging of the chiming clock broke 
through the deep roar of the gale. The 
wind was sweeping past with the rush of a 
great river. 

“T must see my cat before I go to bed,” 
said my host. “A high wind excites him. 
Will you come ?” 
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“Certainly,” said I. 

“Then tread softly and don’t speak, for 
everyone is asleep.” 

We passed quietly down the lamp-lit, Per- 
sian-rugged hall, and through the door at 
the farther end. All was dark in the stone 
corridor, but a stable lantern hung on a 
hook, and my host took it down and lit 
it. There was no grating visible in the 
passage, so I knew that the beast was in its 
cage. 

“Come in! 
the door. 

A deep growling as we entered showed 
that the storm had really excited the creature. 
In the flickering light of the lantern, we saw 
it, a huge black mass, coiled in the corner of 


” said my relative, and opened 


. do tt 


“WE SAW IT, A HUGE BLACK MASS.” 


its den and throwing a squat, uncouth shadow 
upon the whitewashed wall. Its tail switched 
angrily among the straw. 

“Poor Tommy is not in the best of 
tempers,” said Everard King, holding up the 
lantern and looking in at him. “ What a 
black devil he looks, doesn’t he? I must 
give him a little supper to put him in a better 
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humour. Would you mind holding the 
lantern for a moment ?” 

I took it from his hand and he stepped to 
the door. 

“ His larder is just outside here,” said he. 
“You will excuse me for an instant, won't 
you?” He passed out, and the door shut 
with a sharp metallic click behind him. 

That hard crisp sound made my heart 
stand still. A sudden wave of terror passed 
over me. A vague perception of some 
monstrous treachery turned me cold. I 
sprang to the door, but there was no handle 
upon the inner side. 

“ Here!” I cried. 

* All right! Don’t make a row!” 
host from the passage. ‘“ You’ve 
light all right.” 

“Yes, but I don’t care 
about being locked in 
alone like this.” 

“Don’t you?” I heard 
his hearty, chuckling 
laugh. ‘ You won't be 
alone long.” 

“Let me out, sir!” I 
repeated, angrily. ‘I tell 
you I don’t allow practical 
jokes of this sort.” 

* Practical is the word,” 
said he, with another 
hateful chuckle. And 
then suddenly I heard, 


* Let me out!” 
said my 
got the 


amidst the roar of the 
storm, the creak and 
whine of the winch- 


handle turning, and the 
rattle of the grating as it 
passed through the slot. 
Great God, he was let- 
ting loose the Brazilian 
cat! 


In the light of the 
lantern I saw the bars 


sliding slowly before me. 
Already there was an 
opening a foot wide at 
the farther end. Witha 
scream I seized the last 
bar with my hands and 
pulled with the strength of 
a madman. I was a madman with rage and 
horror. Fora minute or more I held the thing 
motionless. I knew that he was straining 
with all his force upon the handle, and that 
the leverage was sure to overcome me. I 
gave inch by inch, my feet sliding along the 
stones, and all the time I begged and prayed 
this inhuman monster to save me from 
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this horrible death. I conjured him by 
his kinship. I reminded him that I was 
his guest; I begged to know what harm I 
had ever done him. His only answers 
were the tugs and jerks upon the handle, 
each of which, in spite of all my struggles, 
pulled another bar through the opening. 
Clinging and clutching, I was dragged across 
the whole front of the cage, until at last, 
with aching wrists and lacerated fingers, I 





“1 WAS DRAGGED ACROSS THE WHOLE FRONT OF 


gave up the hopeless struggle. The grating 
clanged back as I released it, and an instant 
later I heard the shuffle of the Turkish slip- 
pers in the passage, and the slam of the 
distant door. Then everything was silent. 
The creature had never moved during 
this time. He lay still in the corner, and 
his tail had ceased switching. This appari- 
tion of a man adhering to his bars and 
dragged screaming across him had apparently 
filled him with amazement. I saw his great 
eyes staring steadily at me. I had dropped 
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the lantern when I seized the bars, but it still 
burned upon the floor, and I made a move- 
ment to grasp it, with some idea that its light 
might protect me. But the instant I moved, 
the beast gave a deep and menacing growl. 
I stopped and stood still, quivering with fear 
in every limb. The cat (if one may call so 
fearful a creature by so homely a name) was 
not more than ten feet from me. The eyes 
glimmered like two discs of phosphorus in 


ee 
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the darkness. ‘They appalled and yet fasci- 
nated me. I could not take my own eyes 
from them. Nature plays strange tricks 
with us at such moments of intensity, and 
those glimmering lights waxed and waned 
with a steady rise and fall. Sometimes 
they seemed to be tiny points of extreme 
brilliancy—little electric sparks in the black 
obscurity—then they would widen and widen 
until all that corner of the room was filled 
with their shifting and sinister light. And 
then suddenly they went out altogether. 
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The beast had closed its eyes. I do not 
know whether there may be any truth in the 
old idea of the dominance of the human 
gaze, or whether the huge cat was simply 
drowsy, but the fact remains that, far from 
showing any symptom of attacking me, it 
simply rested its sleek, black head upon its 
huge forepaws and seemed to sleep. I stood, 
fearing to move lest I should rouse it into 
malignant life once more. But at least I 
was able to think clearly now that the baleful 
eyes were off me. Here I was shut up for 
the night with the ferocious beast. My 
own instincts, to say nothing of the words 
of the plausible villain who laid this trap 
for me, warned me that the animal was 
as savage as its master. How could I stave 
it off until morning? The door was hope- 
less, and so were the narrow, barred windows. 
There was no shelter anywhere in the bare, 
stone-flagged room. ‘To cry for assistance 
was absurd. I knew that this den was an 
outhouse, and that the corridor which con- 
nected it with the house was at least a 
hundred feet long. Besides, with that gale 
thundering outside, my cries were not likely 
to be heard. I had only my own courage 
and my own wits to trust to. 

And then, with a fresh wave of horror, my 
eyes fell upon the lantern. ‘The candle had 
burned low, and was already beginning to 
gutter. In ten minutes it would be out. I 
had only ten minutes then in which to do 
something, for I felt that if I were once left in 
the dark with that fearful beast I should be 
incapable of action. The very thought of 
it paralyzed me. I cast my despairing eyes 
round this chamber of death, and they rested 
upon one spot which seemed to promise I 
will not say safety, but less immediate and 
imminent danger than the open floor. 

I have said that the cage had a top as well 
as a front, and this top was left standing when 
the front was wound through the slot in the 
wall. It consisted of bars at a few inches’ 
interval, with stout wire netting between, and 
it rested upon a strong stanchion at each 
end. It stood now as a great barred canopy 
over the crouching figure in the corner. The 
space between this iron shelf and the roof 
may have been from two to three feet. If I 
could only get up there, squeezed in between 
bars and ceiling, I should have only one 
vulnerable side. I should be safe from below, 
from behind, and from each side. Only on 
the open face of it could I be attacked. 
There, it is true, I had no protection what- 
ever; but, at least, I should be out of the 
brute’s path when he began to pace about 
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his den. He would have to come out of his 
way to reach me. It was now or never, for 
if once the light were out it would be im- 
possible. With a gulp in my throat I sprang 
up, seized the iron edge of the top, and 
swung myself panting on to it. I writhed in 
face downwards, and found myself looking 
straight into the terrible eyes and yawning 
jaws of the cat. Its fetid breath came up 
into my face like the steam from some foul 
pot. 

It appeared, however, to be rather curious 
than angry. With a sleek ripple of its long, 
black back it rose, stretched itself, and then 
rearing itself on its hind legs, with one fore 
paw against the wall, it raised the other, and 
drew its claws across the wire meshes beneath 
me. One sharp, white hook tore through my 
trousers—for I may mention that I was still 
in evening dress—and dug a furrow in my 
knee. It was not meant as an attack, but 
rather as an experiment, for upon my giving 
a sharp cry of pain he dropped down again, 
and springing lightly out into the room, he 
began walking swiftly round it, looking up 
every now and again in my direction. For 
my part I shuffled backwards until I lay with 
my back against the wall, screwing myself 
into the smallest space possible. The farther 
I got the more difficult it was for him to 
attack me. 

He seemed more excited now that he had 
begun to move about, and he ran swiftly and 
noiselessly round and round the den, passing 
continually underneath the iron couch upon 
which I lay. It was wonderful to see so 
great a bulk passing like a shadow, with 
hardly the softest thudding of velvety pads. 
The candle was burning low—so low that I 
could hardly see the creature. And then, 
with a last flare and splutter, it went out 
altogether. I was alone with the cat in the 
dark ! 

It helps one to face a danger when one 
knows that one has done all that possibly 
can be done. ‘There is nothing for it then 
but to quietly await the result. In this case, 
there was no chance of safety anywhere 
except at the precise spot where I was. I 
stretched myself out, therefore, and lay 
silently, almost breathlessly, hoping that the 
beast might forget my presence if I did 
nothing to remind him. I reckoned that it 
must already be two o'clock. At four it 
would be full dawn. I had not more than 
two hours to wait for daylight. 

Outside, the storm was still raging, and the 
rain lashed continually against the little 
windows. Inside, the poisonous and fetid air 
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was overpowering. I could neither hear nor 
see the cat. J tried to think about other things 
—but only one had power enough to draw my 
mind from my terrible position. That was 
the contemplation of my cousin’s villainy, his 
unparalleled 
hypocrisy, his 
malignant hatred 
of me. Beneath 
that cheerful face 
there lurked the 
spirit of a 
medieval 
sin. And as I 
thought of it I 
saw more Clearly 
how cunningly 
the thing had 
been arranged. 
He had appa- 
rently gone to 
bed with the 
others. No doubt 
he had his wit- 
nesses to prove 
it. Then, un- 
known to them, 
he had slipped 
down, had lured 
me into this den, 
and abandoned 
me. His story 
would be so 
simple. He had 
left me to finish 
my cigar in the 
billiard-room. I 
had gone down 
on my own ac- 
count to have a last look at the cat. I had 
entered the room without observing that the 
cage was opened, and I had been caught. 
How could such a crime be brought home to 
him? Suspicion, perhaps—but proof, never ! 

How slowly those dreadful two hours went 
by! Once I heard a low, rasping sound, 
which I took to be the creature licking its 
own fur. Several times those greenish eyes 
gleamed at me through the darkness, but 
never in a fixed stare, and my hopes grew 
stronger that my presence had been forgotten 
or ignored. At last the least faint glimmer 
of light came through the windows—I first 
dimly saw them as two grey squares upon 
the black wall, then grey turned to white, and 
I could see my terrible companion once more. 
And he, alas, could see me ! 

It was evident to me at once that he was 
in a much more dangerous and aggressive 
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The 
cold of the morning had irritated him, and 


mood than when I had seen him last. 


he was hungry as well. With a continual 


growl he paced swiftly up and down the side 
of the 


which was farthest from my 
refuge, his whis- 
kers bristling 
angrily, and his 
tail switching and 
lashing. As he 
turned at the 
corners his 
Savage eyes 
always looked 
upwards at me 


room 


with a dreadful 
menace. I knew 
then that he 


meant to kill me. 
Yet I found my- 
self even at that 
moment admir- 
ing the sinuous 
grace of the 
devilish thing, its 
long, undulating, 
rippling move- 
ments, the gloss 
of its beautiful 
flanks, the vivid, 
palpitating scarlet 
of the glistening 
tongue which 
hung from the 
jet-black muzzle. 
And all the time 
that deep, threat- 
ening growl was 
rising and rising 
in an unbroken crescendo. I knew that the 
crisis was at hand. 

It was a miserable hour to meet such a 
death—so cold, so comfortless, shivering in 
my light dress clothes upon this gridiron of 
torment upon which I was stretched. I tried 
to brace myself to it, to raise my soul above 
it, and at the same time, with the lucidity 
which comes to a perfectly desperate man, I 
cast round for some possible means of escape. 
One thing was clear to me. If that front of 
the cage was only back in its position once 
more, I could find a sure refuge behind it. 
Could I possibly pull it back? I hardly 
dared to move for fear of bringing the 
creature upon’ me. Slowly, very slowly, I 
put my hand forward until it grosped the 
edge of the front, the final bar which pro- 
truded through the wall. To my surprise 
it came quite easily to my jerk. Of course 
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the difficulty of drawing it out arose from the 
fact that I was clinging to it. I pulled again, 
and three inches of it came through. It ran 
apparently on wheels. I pulled again... . 
and then the cat sprang ! 

It was so quick, so sudden, that I never 
saw it happen. I simply heard the savage 
snarl, and an instant afterwards the blazing 
yellow eyes, the flattened black head with its 
red tongue and flashing teeth, were within 
reach of me. The impact of the creature 
shook the bars upon which I lay, until I 
thought (as far as I could think of anything 
at such a moment) that they were coming 
down. The cat swayed there for an instant, 
the head and front paws quite close to me, 
the hind paws clawing to find a grip upon 
the edge of the grating. I heard the claws 
rasping as they clung to the wire netting, and 
the breath of the beast made me sick. But 
its bound had been miscalculated. It could 
not retain its position. Slowly, grinning 
with rage and scratching madly at the bars, 
it swung backwards and dropped heavily 
upon the floor. With a growl it instantly 
faced round to me and crouched for another 
spring. 

I knew that the next few moments would 
decide my fate. The creature had learned 
by experience. It would not miscalculate 
again. I must act promptly, fearlessly, if I 
were to have a chance for life. In an instant 
I had formed my plan. Pulling off my dress- 
coat, I threw it down over the head of the 
beast. At the same moment I dropped over 
the edge, seized the end of the front grating, 
and pulled it frantically out of the wall. 

It came more easily than I could have 
expected. I rushed across the room, bearing 
it with me ; but, as I rushed, the accident of 
my position put me upon the outer side. 
Had it been the other way, I might have 
come off scatheless. As it was, there was a 
moment’s pause as I stopped it and tried to 
pass in through the opening which I had left. 
That moment was enough to give time to the 
creature to toss off the coat with which I had 
blinded him and to spring upon me. _ I 
hurled myself through the gap and pulled the 
rails to behind me, but he seized my leg 
before I could entirely withdraw it. One 
stroke of that huge paw tore off my calf as 
a shaving of wood curls off before a plane. 
The next moment, bleeding .and fainting, I 
was lying among the foul straw with a line of 
friendly bars between me and the creature 
which ramped so frantically against them. 

Too wounded to move, and too faint to be 
conscious of fear, I could only lie, more dead 
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than alive, and watch it. It pressed its 
broad, black chest against the bars and 
angled for me with its crooked paws as I 
have seen a kitten do before a mouse-trap. 
It ripped my clothes, but, stretch as it would, 
it could not quite reach me. I have heard 
of the curious numbing effect produced by 
wounds from the great carnivora, and now I 
was destined to experience it, for I had lost 
all sense of personality, and was as interested 
in the cat’s failure or success as if it were 
some game which I was watching. And then 
gradually my mind drifted away into strange, 
vague dreams, always with that black face 
and red tongue coming back into them, and 
so I lost myself in the nirvana of delirium, 
the blessed relief of those who are too sorely 
tried. 

Tracing the course of events afterwards, I 
conclude that I must have been insensible 
for about two hours. What roused me to 
consciousness once more was that sharp 
metallic click which had been the precursor 
of my terrible experience. It was the shoot- 
ing back of the spring lock. Then, before 
my senses were clear enough to entirely appre- 
hend what they saw, I was aware of the round, 
benevolent face of my cousin peering in 
through the opened door. What he saw 
evidently amazed him. ‘There was the cat 
crouching on the floor. I was stretched 
upon my back in my shirt-sleeves within the 
cage, my trousers torn to ribbons, and a 
great pool of blood all round me. I can see 
his amazed face now, with the morning sun- 
light upon it. He peered at me, and peered 
again. ‘Then he closed the door behind 
him, and advanced to the cage to see if I 
were really dead. 

1 cannot undertake to say what happened. 
I was not in a fit state to witness or to 
chronicle such events. I can only say that 
I was suddenly conscious that his face was 
away from me—that he was looking towards 
the animal. 

“Good old Tommy!” he cried. 
old Tommy !” 

Then he came nearer the bars, with his 
back still towards me. 

“Down, you stupid beast!” he roared. 
“ Down, sir! Don’t you know your master ?” 

Suddenly even in my bemuddled brain a 
remembrance came of those words of his 
when he had said that the taste of blood 
would turn the cat into a fiend. My blood 
had done it, but he was to pay the price. 

“Get away!” he screamed. “Get away, 
you devil! Baldwin! Baldwin! Oh, my 
God !” 


* Good 
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**powN, You sTuPID BEAST !’ 
And then I heard him fall, and rise, and 
fall again, with a sound like the ripping of 
sacking. His screams grew fainter until they 
were lost in the worrying snarl. And then, 
after I thought that he was dead, I saw, as in 
a nightmare, a blinded, tattered, blood-soaked 
figure running wildly round the room —.and 
that was the last glimpse which I had of him 
before I fainted once again. 


I was many months in my recovery —in 
fact, I cannot say that I have ever recovered, 
for to the end of my days I shall carry a 
stick as a sign of my night with a Brazilian 
cat. Baldwin, the groom, and the other 
servants could not tell what had occurred 
when, drawn by the death cries of their 
master, they found me behind the bars, and 
his remains—or what they afterwards dis- 
covered to be his remains—in the clutch of 
the creature which he had reared. They 
stalled him off with hot irons, and afterwards 
shot him through the loophole of the door 
before they could finally extricate me. I was 
carried to my bedroom, and there, under the 
roof of my would-be murderer, I remained 
between life and death for several weeks. 
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They had sent for a surgeon from 
Clipton and a nurse from London, 
and in a month | was able to. be 
carried to the station, and so con- 
veyed back once more to Grosvenor 
Mansions. 

I have one remembrance of that 
illness, which might have been part 
of the ever-changing panorama con- 
jured up by a delirious brain were it 
not so definitely fixed in my memory. 
One night when the nurse was absent, 
the door of my chamber opened, and 
a tall woman in blackest mourning 
slipped into the room. She came 
across to me, and as she bent 
her sallow face I saw by the 
faint gleam of the night-light 
that it was the Brazilian woman 
whom my cousin had married. 
She stared intently into my 
face, and her expression was 
more kindly than I had ever 
seen it. 

“Are you conscious?” she 
asked. 

I feebly nodded 
still very weak. 

“Well, then, I only wished 
to say to you that you have 
yourself to blame. Did I not 
do all I could for you? From 
the beginning I tried to drive you from the 
house. By every means, short of betraying 
my husband, I tried to save you from him. 
I knew that he had a reason for bringing you 
here. I knew that he would never let you get 
away again. No one knew him as I knew him, 
who had suffered from him so often. I did not 
dare to tell you all this. He would have killed 
me. But I did my best for you. As things 
have turned out, you have been the best 
friend that I have ever had. You have set 
me free, and I fancied that nothing but death 
would-do that. Iam sorry if you are hurt, 
but I cannot reproach myself. I told you 
that you were a fool—and a fool you have 
been.” She crept out of the room, the bitter, 
singular woman, and I was never destined to 
see her again. With what remained from her 
husband’s property she went back to het 
native land, and I have heard that she after- 
wards took the veil at Pernambuco. 

It was not until I had been back in 
London for some time that the doctors 
pronounced me to be well enough to do 
business. It was not a very welcome per- 
mission to me, for I feared that it would be 
the signal for an inrush of creditors; but it 
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“* ARE YOU CONSCIOUS?’ SHE ASKED.” 


was Summers, my lawyer, who first took 
advantage of it. 

“T am very glad to see that your lordship 
is so much better,” said he. “I have been 
waiting a long time to offer my congratula- 
tions.” 

““What do you mean, Summers ? 
no time for joking.” 

“I mean what I say,” he answered. “ You 
have been Lord Southerton for the last 
six weeks, but we feared that it would 
retard your recovery if you were to learn 
it.” 

Lord Southerton! One of the richest 
peers in England! I could not believe my 
ears. And then suddenly I thought of the 
time which had elapsed, and how it coincided 
with my injuries. 

“Then Lord Southerton must have died 
about the same time that I was hurt?” 

“ His death occurred upon that very day.” 
Summers looked hard at me as I spoke, and 
I am convinced—for he was a very shrewd 
fellow—that he had guessed the true state of 
the case. He paused for a moment as if 
awaiting a confidence from me, but I could 
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not see what was to be gained by exposing 
such a family scandal. 
“ Yes, a very curious coincidence,” he con- 


tinued, with the same knowing look. “ Of 
course, you are aware that your cousin 
Everard King was the next heir to the 


estates. Now, if it had been you instead of 
him who had been torn to pieces by this 
tiger, or whatever it was, then of course he 
would have been Lord Southerton at the 
present moment.” : 

“No doubt,” said I. 

“ And he took such an interest in it,” said 
Summers. “I happen to know that the late 
Lord Southerton’s valet was in his pay, and 
that he used to have telegrams from him 
every few hours to tell him how he was 
getting on. That would be about the time 
when you were down there. Was it not 
strange that he should wish, to be so well 
informed, since hé knew that he was not the 
direct heir ?” 

“Very strange,” said I. “And now, 
Summers, if you will bring me my bills and 
a new cheque-book, we will begin to get 
things into order.” 











Before “ Alice”—The Boyhood of Lewis Carroll.’ 


By STUART 


PECULIAR interest belongs 
to the childhood of a man who 
has afterwards become famous, 
for just 
As Earth e’er blossoming 
Thrills 
With far daffodils, 
And feels her breast turn sweet 
With the unconceivéd wheat, 
so is the boy in his tastes and tendencies 
prophetic of the man. It is so easy to feel 
the truth of this afterwards, so difficult to 
appreciate it at the time. They were all 








children once—these famous writers and 
lawyers and statesmen; but it is more 
than probable that hardly any of those 
who knew them in their early days were 
able to dissociate them from the other 
children with whom they worked and 
played. Their mothers, no doubt, felt con- 


vinced that they were the cleverest and 
most attractive of ali conceivable boys ; but 
then, so do all mothers, and we can, there- 
fore, give them no credit for acumen. 

Now, it is not 
part of my present 





task to emphasize 50 
the importance and 
originality of Lewis 
Carroll’s work. 
That has been done 
already by men who 
have far more right 
than I to speak on 


such a subject. 
Enough for me 
that he made a 


definite mark upon 
his generation. It is 
my aim, in this little 
paper, to show the 
beginnings of 
those talents 
which distin- 
guished his later { 
literary work, and 
the means that I shall use are the 
writingsand drawings which he him- 
self produced when he was a boy. 
Miss Beatrice Hatch, to whom we are all 
indebted for some delightful reminiscences of 
Lewis Carroll, which appeared in THE STRAND 
MaGazINe last April, alluded to this early 


The 


COLLINGWOOD. 


I am 
able to speak more fully on the subject, as 


literary work of his, but only cursorily. 


the work of writing his biography’ has 
devolved upon my unworthy shoulders, and 
has thus made it necessary for me to examine 
the mass of unpublished writings and sketches 
which he left behind him. 

When the boy was about eleven years old, 
his father, afterwards Archdeacon Dodgson, 
was presented to the living of Croft. Shortly 
after this Lewis Carroll began to show great 
taste for drawing ; he kept a little book in 
which he used to sketch roughly any humorous 
ideas that occurred to him, and these pictures 
were afterwards painted by his brothers and 
sisters, who all regarded him as a paragon 
of wit and cleverness. No wonder, for from 
the first he was always the leader in their 
amusements, and was continually inventing 
all sorts of games to please himself and them. 

In “The Deceitfull Coachman” we have one 
of these early drawings of his. It represents 
a scene which is, I hope, uncommon enough 
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nowadays, though, as Dickens bears witness, 
it was no rare occurrence fifty years ago. A 





1“ The Life of Lewis Carroll,” shortly to be published by 
T. Fisher Unwin. 
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“country cousin ”—who else but one of that 
ilk would carry a spotted carpet-bag in the 
Strand ?—is anxious to reach Charing Cross, 
and we see him on the point of being mis- 
guided into a "bus, which is ostentatiously 
labelled “ Bank.” Why do not these things 
happen now? Are we to suppose that the 
race of country cousins has died out, or 
that they have unanimously resolved that 
London is no place for them, or can it really 
be that ’bus-conductors have learnt to tell the 
truth ? 

“The Wild Horse” is a drawing of a more 
ambitious character; in the former picture 


AS QT AS A LAMB 


PS 


ae 


The wild Horse . 


the artist appears to have thought that, as the 
‘bus-horse is not an essential part of the 
tragedy, and is moreover a quadruped whose 
proportions are exceedingly difficult to repre- 
sent, it would be justifiable to omit it. Here 
he has not only given us a horse, but a horse 
in such a position as must have taxed his 
powers to the utmost extent—indeed, one is 
inclined to wonder which had the harder 
task to perform: the artist who drew the 
attitude, or the horse which assumed it! 
One cannot but admire the air of stolid calm 
which rests upon the countenance of the 
dealer, although the infuriated beast is 
obviously elongating its right foreleg with 
Vol. xvi.—78. 
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the intention of kicking him severely in the 
chest. 

It is a curious fact that though so many 
different sorts of animals figure in Lewis 
Carroll’s books, and even play more or less 
important ré/es, as the white rabbit in 
“ Alice’s Adventures,” yet he never seemed to 
care about animals himself. He hated, indeed, 
to see them ill-treated in any way, and would 
go out of his way to relieve their distress 
when he could, while the preface to “ Sylvie 
and Bruno” contains an emphatic denuncia- 
tion of “sport” when it involves suffering to 
animals. But he never kept pets of any 
sort, and very 
much resented it 
if any of his 
friends kept that 
unpleasant species 
of dog which 
makes a point of 
barking at every- 
one who comes up 
to the house. 
Even as a child, he 
did not care much 
about the rabbits 
and chickens and 
other such crea- 
tures which his 
brothers and 
sisters were so 
fond of. It must 
be recorded, how- 
ever, that in very 
early youth the 
charms of snails 
and earth - worms 
proved too much 
for him, and he 
used to try to add to their “joy of living” 
by providing them with sticks toe fight with 
“if so dispoged!” But he soon overcame 
any such amiable weaknesses, and used, as 
we shall see, to make fun of the other 
members of the family about their pets. 

Somewhere about the year 1845 he felt 
the first stirrings of literary ambition, and 
started a magazine called “ Useful and In- 
structive Poetry.” Of this periodical—it has 
unfortunately been lost—he was the editor 
and contributor-in-chief ; its circulation was 
limited by the walls of Croft Rectory, and it 
died an untimely death after a life of only 
six months. It was followed by a host of 
equally short-lived ventures, in the follow- 
ing order: “The Rectory Magazine,” 
“The Comet,” “ The Rosebud,” “ The Star,” 
“The Will-o’-the Wisp,” and “The Rectory 
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Umbrella.” This last, the sole survivor, was 
started on its career about 1849. Lewis 
Carroll wrote all the articles, and drew all 
the pictures himself, and I think everyone 
will agree that for a boy of seventeen to have 
produced them is a proof that he was already 
gifted with very remarkable talent. 

The frontispiece, here reproduced, was no 
doubt suggested in part by Leech’s well- 
known design for the outside page of Punch ; 
but the introduction of the umbrella as a 
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believe the only thing that can put an end 
to the delusion will be the issue of the 
‘Umbrella.”, We now in full confidence 
enter On our present duties..—_Ep1Tor.” 

A serial story, “The Walking-Stick of 
Destiny,” ran through the “ Umbrella.” It was 
a tale of the good, old-fashioned sort, full of 
blood and horror ; two of the most important 
characters were a bold, bad baron, who killed 
his man in the first chapter, and a magician, 
up whose flowing locks spiders used to crawl, 
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protection against the horrid little imps that 
would disturb the old gentleman’s peace of 
mind is very clever and original. The 
magazine was ushered in with a blare of 
trumpets, so to speak, in the shape—how és 
one to avoid a mixed metaphor here ?—of 
the following preface : 

“We venture once more before the public, 
hoping to receive the same indulgence and 
support which has been hitherto bestowed 
upon our editorial efforts. Our success in 
former magazines has been decided: each 
has been more admired than its predecessor, 
and the last, the ‘Comet ’—(the editor wisely 
ignores the ‘ Rosebud,’ ‘Star,’ and ‘ Will-o’- 
the-Wisp,’ which were more or less unsuc- 
cessful)—has been so universally believed 
to be the ne p/us ultra of magazines, that we 


“THE RECTORY UMBRELLA.” 


and who used to mix “three drops of every- 
thing” together, after the receipt of the 
celebrated Martin Wagner, in order to make 
the cup of death. “ Y* Fatalle Cheyse ” also 
depends upon the mediaeval point of view 
for its interest; the last four stanzas with 
their accompanying illustrations have been 
photographed from the original. 
YE FATALLE CHEYSE. 
I 


Ytte was a mirke an dreiry cave, 
Weet scroggis' owr ytte creepe, 

Gurgles withyn ye flowan wave 
Throw channel braid and deip. 

i. 

Never withyn that dreir recesse 
Wes sene ye lyghte of daye, _ 

(Quhat bode azont® yt’s mirkinesse® 
Nane kend an nane mote saye. 


——_——————— 


~——T Bushes. 2Beyond. * Darkness. 
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III. 
Ye monarche rade owr brake an brae, 
And drave ye yellynge packe, 
Hiz meany! au’, richte cadgily, 
Are wendynge’® yn hiz tracke. 
IV. 
Wi’ eager iye, wi’ yalpe and crye, 
Ye hondes yode* down ye rocks : 
Ahead of au’ their companye 
Renneth ye pauky’ foxe. 
v. 
Ye foxe has soughte that cave of awe, 
Forewearied® wi’ hiz rin, 
Quha nou ys he sae bauld an braw? 
To dare to enter yn? 
Vi. 
Wi’ eager bounde hes ilka honde 
Gane till that caverne dreir, 
Fou’ many a yowl® ys!® hearde arounde, 
Fou many a screech of feir. 


picture stands, it seems about five to four on 
his becoming a prey to the savage monster ; 
if the timid gentleman who is represented as 
drawing his sword would only get hold of the 
king’s other foot, one feels that he would 
have a better chance of escape. 

There were two papers on “ Difficulties ” 
in the “Umbrella,” which, I think, may 
interest some STRAND readers. The first 
was a favourite problem of Lewis Carroll’s :— 

“ DIFFICULTIES. 
“No. 1 

“ Half of the world, or nearly so, is always 
in the light of the sun. As the world turns 
round, this hemisphere of light shifts round 
too, and passes over each part of it in 





z. 


A swatlw an a galp 
8. 


Like ane wit’ Lhirelie appelle, 
Qauha swallowelh orange pulp, 
Wes Aearde a Auggle an a bele;, 


Y* kynge hes lap frae aff tit sled 


succession. 
“Supposing on 
Tuesday it is 
morning at Lon- 
don, in another 
hour it would be 
Tuesday morning 
at the west of 
England. If the 








Ou bbray da ‘hit. CRenchant Srande; 
“Quha on my packe of hondes dolh feed, 
“ Maun o benead Lichhke fande "4 


Sae sed, Sae a yé * slonderes” hearde 
Fou fey a wmeckles "slroke, 


- = — owns Pose ys  SorhY *9* ofa berde, 
ae a. an a chok e 





Owle of yt cave Scarce felle "Chey ylte, 
We pow “an push an hau 
Whereof Yve drawne a Lltel byl 
Pot dursl nak ‘draw ylle an’ 


a 
heavy 













us , = 2 = 
Sounds Kelthed. Sirult "hart. Vall. 








THE CONCLUSION OF “‘ YE FATALLE CHEYSE.” 


whole world were 
land, we might go 
on tracing! Tues- 
day morning, 
Tuesday morning, 
all the way round, 
till in twenty- 
four hours we get 
to London again. 
But we now that 
at London, 
twenty-four hours 
after Tuesday 
morning, it is 
Wednesday morn- 
ing. Where, then, 
in its passage 
round the earth, 
does the day 
change its name? 
Where does it lose 
its identity ? 

** Practically, 
there is no diffi- 
culty in it, because 
a great part of its 
journey is over 
water, and what it 


We cannot help regretting that the last does out at sea no one can tell; and, 


illustration leaves us in so much doubt as to 
the | mene fate of the “kynge”; as the 





' Company. 2 Merrily. 3Going, journeying. 4Went. 5 Cunning. 
6 Much wearied. 7 Brave. 8 Full. %Howl. 1 Is, 


besides, there are so many different lan- 


1The best way is to imagine yourself walking round with 
the sun, and asking the inhabitants as you go, ‘‘ What 
morning is this?” If you suppose them living all the way 
round, and all speaking one language, the difficulty is obvious. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
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guages, that it would be hopeless to attempt 
to trace the name of any one day all round. 
But is the case inconceivable that the 
same land and the same language should 
continue all round the world? I cannot see 
that it is; in that case either’ there would 
be no distinction at all between each succes- 
sive day, and so week, month, etc., so that 
we should have to say, ‘The Battle of 
Waterloo happened to-day, about two million 
hours ago,’ or some line would have to be 
fixed, where the change should take place, so 
that the inhabitant of one house would wake 
and say, ‘Heigh-ho 2 Tuesday morning!’ 
and the inhabitant of the next (over the 
line), a few miles to the west, would wake 
a few minutes afterwards and say, ‘ Heigh-ho ! 
Wednesday morning!’ What hopeless con- 
fusion the people who happened to live 
on the line would always be in, it is not 
for me to say. There would be a quarrel 
every morning as to what the name of 





MAGAZINE. 


“No. 2. 

“Which is the best: a clock that is right 
only once a year, or a clock that is right twice 
every day? ‘The latter,’ you reply, ‘ unques- 
tionably.’ Very good, reader, now attend. 

“T have two clocks: one doesn’t go at all, 
and the other loses a minute a day; which 
would you prefer? ‘The losing one,’ you 
answer, ‘without a doubt.’ Now observe: 
the one which loses a minute a day has to 
lose twelve hours, or seven hundred and 
twenty minutes, before it is right again ; con- 
sequently, it is only right once in two years, 
whereas the other is evidently right as often 
as the time it points to comes round, which 
happens twice a day. So you’ve contradicted 
yourself once. ‘Ah, but,’ you say, ‘ what's 
the use of its being right twice a day, if I 
can’t tell when the time comes?’ Why, 
suppose the clock points to eight o'clock, 
don’t you see that the clock is nght af eight 
o'clock? Consequently, when eight comes 





the day should be. 
I can imagine no 
third case, unless 
everybody was 
allowed to choose 
for themselves, 
which state of 
things would be 
rather worse than 
either of the other 
two. 

“T am aware 
that this idea has 
been started be- 
fore, namely, by 
the unknown 
author of that 
beautiful poem 
beginning, ‘If all 
the world § were 
apple pie,’® ete. 
The particular 
result here dis- 
cussed does not 








: 


| 








appear to have 
occurred to him ; 
as he confines himself to the difficulties in 
obtaining drink which would certainly ensue. 

“ Any good solution of the above difficulty 
will be thankfully received and inserted. The 
second ‘difficulty’ is one which would only 
appear to be difficult to a very young child, one 
would think, as it is purely a verbal complexity. 


1This is clearly an impossible case, and is only put as an 
hypothesis. 2The usual exclamation at waking ; generally said 
with ayawn. If all the world were apple pie, 
And all the sea were ink, 
And all the trees were bread and cheese, 
What should we have to drink ? 


Tw. 
From Che pocluce 






B STL Ga aven 





E DETT 
in Ge ernen Gallery 


your clock is right. ‘Yes, I see ¢haf.’’ you 
reply.! Very good, then you’ve contradicted 
yourself s/wice: now get out of the difficulty 
as you can, and don’t contradict yourself 
again if you can help it.” 


1You might go on to ask, “* How am 1 to know when eight 
o'clock does come? My clock will not tell me.” Be patient, 
reader ; you know that when eight o'clock comes your clock is 
right. Very good ; then your rule is this: keep your eye fixed 
on your clock, and the very moment it is right it will be eight 
o'clock. “But——” you say. There, that'll do, reader ; the 
more you argue the farther you get from the point, so it will 
be as well to stop. 














“The Duett” 
is a fanciful repro- 
duction of one of 
the pictures in 
the Vernon 
Gallery. As a 
work of art it 
would probably 
be assigned to the 
Pre-Raphaelite 
School, were it 
not that the curly- 
haired gentleman 

apparently of 
African origin 
who is_ holding 
the music, has 
certainly mot got 
the elongated 
neck which the 
late Sir E. Burne- 
Jones usually 
affected. 

The ‘Um- 
brella” also con- 
tained two mourn- 
ful poems on 
certain pseudo- 
tragic events 
which occurred in 
connection with 
the Rectory party ; 
these were called 
“Lays of Sorrow,” 
and, as I have just 
said, there were 
only two of them, 


either because the fount of tears at the readers’ 
disposal had temporarily run dry, or because 
the stock of sorrows had been exhausted. 
No. 1 deals with the untimely death of 
the Croft hens laid such 
a pile of eggs as that depicted in our illus- 
decease 


a chicken ; if all 


tration, the 
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“4 LAYS OF SORROW 
NV? 7. pe 


a 


The day was wel, Lhe rain Sed souse 

Ltke fars of slraw berry Jam, a 
Sound washeard tn lhe old hen house, f 
4 










A bea long fa hammer. 
OF slalwarl form, and visage WATIZ, 
Two you lhs were Seen uilhin. fy ’ 
Splilling up anold Gee ines perches for Lheer 


At a hundred brates: win "S 


The work is done, fke Aen has Lrken. 
Fassession of her aesk ard 69.45%, 
Wilhout alhoughl of CIG> and Secon) 
(or lam very much mistaken ) < 
She Lavras over Cachk shell, 
ye 4. sure Lhal all’ wel, 
Looks in& Lhe Slfaw 
To see Lhere'’s no flaw, 
Goes once veuncl the hou sen’ 
Half afracd of < (No«SE, 
Then sinks calmly forest 
On Che lop of her west, 


First dhoutling «p each of her legs. z \ 


 ¢e LE jam wilkoukt fle jars: observe Ge feauly of Ges rhyme. 
(2 Lhe calé of a 6CFoke and fae thirds tra Second. 
Oentess Me ton was apoacker, which es unltely Ah dun «dont. 































THE FIRST PAGE OF “LAYS OF soRROW.” 


Fuil quickly would he have changed his ideas, 
With the hissings, the hootings, the groans and the 
cheers. 
And as to his name, it is pretty clear 
That it wasn’t me and it wasn’t you ! 
And so it fell upon a day 
(That is, it never rose again), 
A chick was found upon the hay, 


of one chicken could It’s little life had ebbed away, 


only be regarded as a matter of regret No longer frolicsome and gay, 
from a sentimental point of view. It need No longer could it run or play. 


hardly be stated that the two youths hacking 
away at the old tree are two of the author’s 
oul We give in reduced fac- 
simile the opening of this “Lay,” which 
continues as follows :— 
Time rolled away, and so did every shell, 
**Small by degrees and beautifully less,” 
As the sage mother with a powerful spell! 
Forced each in turn its contents to ‘* express’ 
But, ah! ‘imperfect is expression,” 
Some poet said, I don’t care who, 
If you want to know you must go elsewhere, 
One fact I can tell, if you’re willing to hear, 
_ He never attended a Parliament Session, 
For I’m certain that if he had ever been there, 


younger brothers. 


** And must we, chicken, must we part?” 
Its master® cried, with bursting heart, 
And voice of agony and pain. 
So one, whose ticket’s marked ‘* Return 
When to the lonely road-side station 
He flies in fear and perturbation, 
Thinks of his home—the hissing urn— 
Then runs with flying hat and hair, 
And entering, finds to his despair, 
He’s missed the very latest train 


2 
2. 
; 








1 Beak and claw. 

2 Press out. 

3 Probably one of the two stalwart youths. 

4 The system of return tickets is an excellent one. People are 
conveyed, on particular days, there and back again for one fare. 

5 An additional vexation would be that his “ return” ticket 
would be no use the next day. 
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Too long it were to tell of each conjecture 

Of chicken suicide, and poultry victim, 

The deadly frown, the stern and dreary lecture, 

The timid guess, ‘‘ perhaps some needle pricked 

him !” 
The din of voice, the words both loud and many, 

The sob, the tear, the sigh that none could smother, 
Till all agreed : ‘*‘ A shilling to a penny 

It killed itself, and we acquit the mother !” 

Scarce was the verdict spoken 
When that still calm was broken : 
A childish form hath burst into the throng, 
With tears and looks of sadness, 
That bring no news of gladness, 
But tell too surely something hath gone wrong ! 
**The sight that I have come upon 
The stoutest' heart would sicken, 
That nasty hen has been and gone 
And killed another chicken !” 

I dare not immediately work upon the 
reader's already harrowed feelings by giving 
him another “Lay of Sorrow,” so we will 
try some “ Zoological Papers ” for a change. 





MAGAZINE. 


Southey’s poem of ‘The Curse of Kehama.’ 
We need not relate its history therein con- 
tained, as our readers may see it themselves, so 
we proceed at once to the conclusion. When 
Kehama had done for_the rest of the gods, 
and had been thereupon scorched by the 
combined influence of Seeva’s angry eye and 
the Amreeta drink, which must have been 
something like fluid curry powder, it is more 
than probable that, in the universal smash 
which then occurred, Cambeo’s affairs, among 
others, were wound up. His goods and 
chattels were then most likely put up to 
auction, the Lory included, which we have 
reason to believe was knocked down to the 
Glendoveer', in whose possession it remained 
for the rest of its life. 

“After its death we conjecture that the 
Glendoveer, unwilling to lose sight of its 
‘plumery,’ had it stuffed, and some years 








£5 hen 


—_ b 





Re OOLOGTI Pye PAPERS. 
e S$. 


FISHS. 











These papers dealt with some of the less 
common forms of animal life, such as 
“ Pixies,” “The One-eyed Dove,” “The 
Lory,” and “ Fishs.” As the Lory figures 
in “ Alice in Wonderland ”—it was the bird 
that “positively refused to tell its age”—it 
is interesting to read Lewis Carroll’s notes 
upon its life-history : 

‘ This creature is, we believe, a species 
of parrot. Southey informs us that it is a 
‘bird of gorgeous plumery,” and it is our 
private opinion that there never existed more 
than one, whose history as far as practicable 
we will now lay before our readers. 

“The time and place of the Lory’s birth is 
uncertain : the egg from which it was hatched 
was most probably, to judge from the colour 
of the bird, one of those magnificent Easter 
eggs* which our readers have doubtless 
often seen ; the experiment of hatching an 
Easter egg is at any rate worth trying. 

“That it came into the possession of 
Cambeo, or Cupid, at a very early age, is 
evident from its extreme docility, as we find 
him using it, by all accounts, without saddle 
or bridle’, for a kind of shooting pony in 


1 Perhaps even the “ bursting " heart of its master. 2 Plum- 
age, feathers. 4 Of these a full description may be found in the 
sixth number of the “‘Comet.” 4A bridle would be useless. 


afterwards, at the suggestion of Kailyal, pre- 
sented it to the museum at York, where it 
may now be seen by the inquiring reader, 
admittance one shilling. Having thus stated 
all we know, and a good deal we dak know, 
on this interesting subject, we must conclude. 
Our next subject will probably be ‘ Fishs.’” 

The next article was “ Fishs ” (carefully to 
be distinguished from fishes); “ fishs” are 
those metallic little creatures — made, no 
doubt, in Germany-—which children play 
with in a basin of water, attracting them 
hither and thither with a magnet. 

“The facts we have collected about this 
strange race of creatures are drawn partly 
from observation, partly from the works of a 
German author, whose name has not been 
given to the world. We believe that they’ are 
only to be found in Germany. Our author 
tells us that they have ‘ ordinarely’ 3 angles* at 
them,’ by which they ‘can be fanged and 
heaved out of the water.’ The specimens 
which fell under our observation had zot 
angles, as will shortly be seen, and, therefore, 
this sketch® is founded on mere conjecture. 

“What the ‘fanging’ consists of we can- 


1A happy spirit, with large, blue wings like an zerial machine. 
2i.¢., Fishs. 3As he spells it. *#Orcorners. 5 The “angles,” 
however, may be supposed to be correct. 
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not exactly say: if it is anything like a dog 
‘fanging’ a bone, it is certainly a strange 
mode of capture, but perhaps the writer 
refers to otters. The ‘heaving out of the 
water’ we have likewise attempted to por- 
tray, though here, again, fancy is our only 
guide. The reader, probably, will ask, 
‘Why put a crane into the picture?’ Our 
answer is, ‘The only “heaving” we ever saw 
done was by means of a crane.’ 

“This part of the subject, however, will be 
more properly 
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be confounded with the English ‘fishes,’ 
which the similarity of names might at first 
lead us to do. ‘They are a peculiar race of 
animals!, and must be treated as such.” 
“Lays of Sorrow, No. 2,” refers to a 
doughty feat performed by one of Lewis 
Carroll’s brothers; while it is an obvious 
(and very ingenious) parody on one of the 
“Lays of Ancient Rome,” it is hard to see 
where the “sorrow” comes in. The illus- 
tration reproduced below shows Croft Rectory 





treated of in the 
next paper. 
Another fact our 
author gives us 
is that ‘they will 
very readily swim! 
after the pleasing 
direction of the 
staff’; this is 
easier to under- 
stand, as the 
simplest reader at 
once perceives 
that the only 
‘staff’ answering 
to this descrip- 
tion is a stick of 
barley sugar?. 
“We will now 
attempt to des- 
cribe the ‘fishs’ 
which we exam- 
ined. Skin, hard 
and metallic; 
colour _ brilliant, 
and of many 
hues; body 
hollow (surpris- 
ing as this fact 
may appear, it is 
perfectly true) ; 


LAYS OF SORROW. x 





fac stands Lhe anctenl Rec lary, 
Zhe Rec lory of CrofE; iy 
The sun shines brig hE “pon il, sa ~ 
The breezes whisper sof. = — 
From all lhe Aouse and garden 
Lts tinhabilarlé come fork, 
And musler tr Che road wilhou “ 3 
And pace cn lwos and frees ghoul. \ 
The children of he Morlh. 


Some are wailing tn lke gardens 
Some are twa ilitag at Ltt door. el 
And some are fo lo wireg behind, 
And $ o777e fave gone before. 
Bul wherefore all Lhis onuslering & Sy 
Wherefore Lees vasl array? 
A gallant feaé of horseInanché I 
Well be performed Loday, 


N? 2 wy | (\\ 
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eves large and 
meaningless ; fins ” ths Reale has Seen supposed & fave beem bul! crn Lhe Ome of Edward 
fixed, and per- bla sixth, bul recent discoveries clea riyassign <Lé orcgcn L amuct tarlior 





They are wonder- 


eried.A slone Aas been found ¢ ‘ehead toraced 
fectly useless. phaok ee imscribed Ge ween whied ie jica one 
name of Ae great hing Alfred, in whose recgr . 


Ge réver Fees an 
G stind for Lia 
foasewa s prebasl, built. 








fully light, and 
have a sort of 
be ak or snout of a metallic substance ; as 
this is solid, and they have no other mouth, 
their hollowness is thus easily accounted for. 
_ “The colour is sticky and comes off on the 
fingers, and they can swim back downwards 
just as easily as in the usual way. All these 
facts prove that they must not on any account 

' Float” would be a better word, as their fins are im- 


movable. 2There is an objection to this solution, as “ fishs’ 
have no mouths. 


OPENING OF “LAYS OF SORROW, NO. 2. 


on a scale of magnificence—to judge from 
the number of windows—which is in no way 
consistent with facts, nor are the family por- 
traits to be regarded as anything more than 
ideal representations. The poem continues: 

To eastward and to westward, 

The crowd divides amain. 

Two youths are leading on the steed, 

Both tugging at the rein : 


* creatures " would be better. 








1 An incorrect expression ; 








~~ woe 
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And sorely do they labour, 

For the steed is very strong, 
And backward moves its stubborn feet, 
And backward ever doth retreat, 

And drags its guides along. 

And now the knight hath mounted 

Before the admiring band ; 
Hath got the stirrups on his feet, 

The bridle in his hand. 

Yet, oh! beware, sir horseman ! 

And tempt thy fate no more, 
For such a steed as thou hast got 

Was never rid before ! 

The rabbits bow before thee, 

And cower in the straw ; 
The chickens are submissive, 

And own thy will for law ; 
Bullfinches and canary 

Thy bidding do obey, 

And e’en the tortoise in its shell 

Doth never say thee nay. 

But thy steed will hear no master, 

Thy steed will bear no stick, 
And woe to those that beat her, 

And woe to those that kick ! 

For though her rider smite her, 

As hard as he can hit, 

And strive to turn her from the yard, 
She stands in silence, pulling hard 

+ Against the pulling bit. 

And now the road to Daiton 

Hath felt their coming tread ; 
The crowd are speeding on before, 

And all have gone ahead. 

Yet often look they backward, 

And cheer him on, and bawl, 
For slower still and still more slow, 
That horseman and that charger go, 

And scarce advance at all. 

And now two roads to choose from 

Are in that rider’s sight : 

In front, the road to Dalton, 

And New Croft upon the right. 
**T can’t get by !” he bellows, 

**T really am not able ! 

Though I pull my shoulder out of joint, 
I cannot get him past this point, 

For it leads unto his stable !” 
Then out spoke Ulfrid Longbow, 

A valiant youth was he: 

** Lo! I will stand on thy right hand, 

And guard the pass for thee.” 
And out spake fair Flureeza, 

His sister eke was she, 

**T will abide on thy other side, 

And turn thy steed for thee.” 
And now commenced a struggle 

Between that steed and rider, 

For all the strength that he hath left 

Doth not suffice to guide her. 
Though Ulfrid and his sister 

Have kindly stopped the way, 

- And all the crowd have cried aloud, 

** We can’t wait here all day !” 
Round turned he, as not deigning 

Their words to understand, 

But he slipped the stirrups from his feet, 

The bridle from his hand, 

And grasped the mane full lightly, 

And vaulted from his seat, 

And gained the road in triumph, 

And stood upon his feet. 


All firmly till that moment 
Had Ulfrid Longbow stood, 
And faced the foe right valiantly, 
As every warrior should. 
But when safe on terra firma 
His brother he did spy : 
** What did you do that for?” he cried, 
Then unconcerned he stepped aside, 
And let it canter by. 
They gave him bread and butter’, 
That was of public right, 
As much as four strong rabbits, 
Could munch from morn to night ; 
For he’d done a deed of daring, 
And faced that savage steed, 
And therefore cups of coffee sweet, 
And everything that was a treat, 
Were but his right and meed. 
And often in the evenings, 
When the fire is blazing bright, 
When books bestrew the table, 
And moths olsscure the light; 
When crying children go to bed, 
A struggling, kicking load, 
We'll talk of Ulfrid Longbow’s deed, 
How, in his brother’s utmost need, 
Back to his aid he flew with speed, 
And how he faced the fiery steed, 
And kept the New Croft Road. 


The “Umbrella” concluded, or shut up, 
I 


with a valedictory poem, called “The Poet’s 
Farewell,” which ran as follows :— 


All day he had sat without a hat, 
The comical old feller, 
Shading his form from the driving storm 
With the “‘ Rectory Umbrella.” 
When the storm had passed by, and the 
ground was dry, 
And the sun shore bright on the plain, 
He rose from his seat, and he stood on his feet, 
And sang a melting strain : 
All is o’er ! the sun is setting, 
Soon will sound the dinner bell ; 
Thou hast saved me from a wetting, 
Here I'll take my last farewell ! 
Far dost thou eclipse the maga- 
Zines which came before thy day, 
And thy coming made them stagger, 
Like the stars at morning ray. 
Let me call again the phantoms, 
And their voices long gone by, 
Like the crow of distant bantams, 
Or the buzzing of a fly. 
First in age, but not in merit, 
Stands the ‘‘ Rect’ry Magazine ” ; 
All its wit thou dost inherit, 
Though the ‘‘ Comet ” came between. 
Novelty was in its favour, 
And mellifluous its lays, 
All, with eager plaudits, gave a 
Vote of honour in its praise. 
Next in order comes the ‘‘ Comet,” 
Like some vague and feverish dream, 
Gladly, gladly turn I from it, 
To behold thy rising beam ! 
When I first began to edit 
In the “‘ Rect’ry Magazine,” 
Each one wrote therein who read it, 
Each one read who wrote therein. 





1 Much more acceptable to a true knight than “ cornland, j 
which the Roman people were so foolish as to give to their 
daring champion, Horatius. 























When the ‘* Comet”? next I started, 
They grew lazy as a drone : 
Gradually all departed, 
Leaving me to write alone. 
But in thee—let future ages 
Mark the fact which I record— 
No one helped me in ¢Ay pages, 
Even with a single word ! 
But the wine has left the cellar, 
And I hear the dinner bell ; 
So fare thee well, my old ‘“‘ Umbrella,” 
Dear ‘‘ Umbrella,” fare thee well ! 


Some years after the decease of the 
“ Umbrella,” Lewis Carroll, now upon the 
verge of manhood, started his last family 
magazine, “ Misch-Masch.” The name is 
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laced paths.. When in the course of your 
wanderings—or, rather, the wanderings of 
your pencil point—you come to a single line 
across the path you have elected to follow, 
you must turn back and retrace your steps, 
for that way is blocked. But where one path 
crosses another, you are to suppose that there 
is a convenient tunnel or bridge by which 
you may proceed. 

“Misch-Masch” also contained a series 
of “Studies from English Poets,” whose 
object was to elucidate obscure passages by 
means of pictorial representation.  Fortu- 
nately for the existence of the “ Browning 
































A LABYRINTH. 


German, and is equivalent to “ hodge-podge.” 
It consisted largely of printed stories and 
verses, which he had written for “The Oxon- 
tan Advertiser” and “The Whitby Gazette,” 
but a good part of it was then “ published” 
for the first time. All the extracts from it 
which occur in this article belong to the 
latter category. 

Here is a maze or labyrinth which he 
designed ; the puzzle, of course, is to make 
your way into the central space or “home” 


by means of some of the winding and inter- 
Vol. xvi..- 79. 


Society,” the works of that very devious poet 
were not entrenched upon. But any single 
line taken at random from any volume of 
poems whatsoever may present difficulties. 
Take, for instance, such a phrase as, “ He 
gave it to his father,” which quite possibly 
occurs in the works of Ossian; what are we 
to make of so ambiguous an expression ? 
The unaided intellect might have boldly 
conjectured that it was a sum of money 
which thus changed hands, and a pathetic 
scene might have been conjured up of the 
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gave it t his father .” 


Ossian 











young man just 
Klondike, where 


pouring untold gold into the hands of his 


hoary sire—proba 
house while 
tears of mingling 
joy and gratitude 
stream down the 
old man’s cheeks. 
Such an idea, I 
say, might have 
been suggested by 
the words: how 
far it would have 
been from the true 
one, the accom- 
panying _ illustra- 
tion shows. 

I expect that 
most STRAND 
readers will re- 
member that 
quaint poem be- 
ginning, “ "Twas 
bryllig, and the 
slithy toves,” 
which Alice found 
written in a book 
in Looking-Glass 
House; it was 
not, however, 
entirely composed 


for “ Alice Through the Looking-Glass”; on 
the contrary, the first verse was written long 
before Lewis Carroll had ever thought of 


** Wonderland.” 


known of all his poems, and has even been 
translated into Latin Elegiacs, by the late 
Mr. A. A. Vansittart, with wonderful suc- 


cess. 
Some of the new words in it—for instance, 


returned from a visit to 
he had made his fortune, 


bly a denizen of the work- 


“galumphing” and 
* chortled ”—have 
found their way 
into the common 
English of the day, 
and will, no doubt. 
ere long be in- 
cluded in our dic- 
tionaries. But the 
fact about it which 
is most curious is 
that it is really 
an Anglo-Saxon 
poem —at least, 
so Lewis Carroll 
says, and if he 
doesn’t know 
what language it 


was written in, who should ? 

Here is a facsimile of the first verse, with 
his explanations of the words. The con- 
tinuation is then given in print. 
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twas 
bID GYRE HD GyYHBLE 
ALL MIMSY WERE y 
AND y" HOHE RATHS 


im y® 





SRYLLYG 4 AND v* SLYTHY TOVES 
WIEBE > 
BOROGOVES 3 

OUTERABE « 








TWAS BRYLLYG, AND THE 


AIL MIMSY WERE 
AND THE Wome RATHS 
The meanings of the 


of Beoiling diner, ie the 





This curious fragment reads thus in medern characters: 
SrYTHY TOVES 

DID GYRE AND Gymsie IN TRE WABE! 

THE BoROGoveEs ; 
OuTGRASBE. 

words are a5 follows: 

BRYELYG. (derived from the verb to BRYE or BRorr. ). “te Time 
close of He atler noon.” 

SEYTHY. (compounded of SLIMY and LLTHE).* smooth and active! 
TOVE. 2 spectcs of Badger. They had smooth whele hair, tong 








THE FIRST IDEA OF LEWIS CARROLL’S MOST FAMOUS LINES. 


on cheese. 


It is probably the best 


in anything.” 


“e unhappy. ” 


hind legs, and short horns like a stag: lived chiefly 


Gyre, verb (derived from GyAouR or GIAOUR, 
**a dog”), ‘*to scratch like a dog.” 
GYMBLE (whence GIMBLET), ‘‘ to screw out holes 


WaseE (derived from the verb to SWAB or Soak), 
“* the side of a hill” (from its being soased by the rain). 
Mimsy (whence MIMSERABLE and MISERABLE), 


BOROGROVE, an extinct kind of parrot. They 
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had no wings, beaks turned up, and made their nests 
under sundials : lived on veal. 
MomE(henceSOLEMOME, SOLEMONE, and SOLEMN), 


“« grave.” 

‘RATH, a species of land-turtle. Head erect ; 
mouth like a shark ; the fore legs curved out so that 
the animal walked on his knees ; smooth green body : 
lived on swallows and oysters. 

QUTGRABE, past tense of the verb to OUTGRIBE 
(it is connected with the old verb to GRIKE or 
SHRIKE, from which ** shriek” and 
‘creak ”), ‘* squeaked.” 

Hence the literal English of the passage 
is, “It was evening, and the smooth, active 
badgers were scratching and boring holes in 
the hill-side ; all unhappy were the parrots ; 
and the green turtles squeaked out.” 

There were probably sundials on the top 
of the hill, and the “ borogroves” were afraid 
that their nests would be undermined. The 
hill was, probably, full of the nests of “ raths,” 
which ran out, squeaking with fear, on hear- 
ing the “toves ” scratching outside. This is 
an obscure, but yet deeply-affecting, relic of 
ancient poetry.—{ Croft, 1855.—Ep. | 

People who are 
well up in the 


are derived 
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for some time she proceeded without any 
knowledge of the risk she was running, when 
suddenly she felt the ice giving way under 
her. By frantic exertions she succeeded in 
reaching the notice-board, to which she clung 
for days and nights together, till the ice was 
all melted, and a deluge of rain caused the 
water to rise so many feet, that at last she 
was compelled for dear life to climb on to 
the top of the post! Whether she sustained 
life by eating raw goose is uncertain ; at 
least, she did not follow Father Williams’s 
example by devouring the beak. The 
question naturally suggests itself: Why was 
she not rescued? My answer is that 
either such a dense fog enveloped the 
whole neighbourhood that even er bulky 
form was invisible, or that she was so 
unpopular a character that each man feared 
the hatred of the rest if he should go to her 
succour. 

I will conclude this paper with one last 
extract from “‘ Misch-Masch ” ; it is a riddle, 
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“ Alice” books will 
notice that several 
of these inter- 
pretations differ 
materially from 
those vouchsafed by 
“Humpty Dumpty” 
(‘*‘Through the 
Looking-Glass,” pp. 
127-129.) 

Our last illustra- 
tion is another of 
the “Studies from 
English Poets.” 
This time Keats is 





the author whom 
our artist has = 
honoured, and as 











= 





surely the shade of 
that much-neglected 
songster Owes something to a picture which 
must popularize one passage at least in his 
works. 

The only way I can account for the lady’s 
hazardous position is by supposing her to 
have attempted to cross a frozen lake after 
a violent thaw had set in. The goose, whose 
long neck projects from her basket, proves 
that she has just returned from market ; 
probably the route across the lake was her 
shortest way home. We are to suppose that 


“She did co, but ‘tis doubtful how or whenee,—* Keats. 


to which I for one do not know the answer. 
I can only hope, for the future sanity of any 
who may attempt to solve it, that it does not 
belong to the same class of conundrums as 
“Why is a raven like a writing-desk ?” 
A monument—men all agree— 
Am I in all sincerity : 
Half cat, half hindrance made. 
If head and tail removed should be, 
Then most of all you strengthen me ; 
Replace my head, the stand you see 
On which my tail is laid. 








# I seemed the last straw when 
the girl was bundled in on 
the top of them. It irritated 
Romilly absurdly. In a fit of 
moroseness he had taken his 
ticket by the Newhaven and 
D.eppe route, and was travelling second class. 
That was his right place, he moodily told him- 
self. He had not the means, nor the social 
position, to be a first-class passenger. Last 
year, when he met Louise Ponsonby at the 
Schweizerhof, at Lucerne, it had been, doubt- 
less, his presence at the best hotel, joined to 
his aristocratic name, which had given her a 
quite false impression of his financial value : 
an impression which she had been obliged to 
correct when she met him in London. The 
process of correction had been a painful one 
—for him. He was quite determined not to 
put himself in a false position again. Mean- 
while, he had not realized that the Dieppe 
and Paris route was quite so bad. 

The steamer was awful : so were his fellow- 
travellers during the weary hours of the 
journey to Paris. At the Gare de l'Est 
things had gone a trifle better. He secured 
a corner in the night train, and the 
British 
Then, 


other three were occupied by a 
family, who were clean and harmless. 






By G. M. Rostns. 


Author of “ Her Only 
Chance.” 


just at the last moment, a voluble 
porter in a blue smock had shot 
in a white-faced girl, whose whole 
manner showed that she had 
never been abroad before. 

Everybody who has made the 
night journey to Lucerne, second class, 
knows that there is a projecting arm in the 
centre of each seat, so that the fifth person 
in occupation cannot sit harmlessly in the 
middle, but must invade one quarter of the 
carriage and get definitely in somebody’s way. 

Romilly was the person with least impedi- 
menta on the seat beside him—so towards 
him the girl struggled, and sat down. Every 
body else heaved a sigh of relief; and he felt 
savagely inclined to go and pay for a wagon 
/it, but pride forbad. He had determined to 
make the journey second class, and he meant 
to do it. He wrapped himself in the Zimes 
as in a mantle, and hid his wrath from view 
until it was too dark to read. 

The two Englishwomen produced pillows, 
tied their heads up in woollen shawls, and 
began to compose themselves to slumber. 
Their protector ceaselessly wound up his 
watch, and ate biscuits. The girl at Romilly’s 
side did not move at all. She had no pillow, 
or other night comfort, and she sat so still 
that he almost forgot she was there. 

He folded up the 7imes. The moment he 
did so the drowsy lady opposite him begged 
him to be so kind as to cover up the lamp. 
He complied meekly, and sat down to face 
a night which he felt sure would be sleepless. 


























Presently he felt oppressed with a burning 
desire to stretch himself, and turned, with a 
savage glare, to look at the girl whose 
presence made this impossible. The carriage 
was so dark that there was very little to be 
seen. 

She had taken off her hat, and her small, 
white cheek was pressed against the cloth 
arm of the carriage. Her eyes were closed. 
She was so still that he felt sure she must be 
asleep ; but as he looked her hand stole up 
to her face, holding a handkerchief: furtively 
she wiped away something, without a sound. 
He continued to watch ina fascinated sort 
of way. Again the little hand was lifted, 
and again pressed to the closed eyes. And 
so again and again. ‘The girl was weeping, 
none the less bitterly because her grief was 
quite silent : the tears were streaming down 
her face. 

Romilly experienced a revulsion of feeling, 

as keen as it was sudden. What a brute he 
was! What brutes English people on a 
journey always were ! 
He could not bear the sight of those tears 
and yet, what could he do? To speak to 
her, besides being a great liberty, would at 
once arouse their snoring fellow-travellers, 
and attract their attention. Yet the spectacle 
of that silent grief was _heart-breaking. 
At last things reached a climax. Unable 
longer to control her sorrow, the girl’s 
shoulders began to shake with sobs; and, 
simply because he could not help it, Romilly 
made a movement of sympathy. Evidently 
she had believed him asleep. At his move- 
ment she lifted her head, opened her eyes, 
and met his—very near in the gloom—fixed 
upon her. 

Swiftly and in silence she turned her back 
upon him, hiding her face completely from 
view against the cushion. The man felt 
utterly snubbed. She made no further 
motion of any kind; the handkerchief was 
no longer lifted, the vibration of the slight 
figure ceased. He felt as if he made an 
unwarrantable intrusion upon her privacy. 

Later on, he slept; for thoughts of his 
companion had so distracted him that he 
had forgotten that he was uncomfortable. 
When he awoke, the grey light of dawn was 
glimmering over the misty valleys of the Jura. 
It smote unkindly upon the plain faces of the 
heavily slumbering English family ; but it 
seemed to invest with fresh pathos the small, 
white features of the girl, who was now really 
Sleeping. It was astonishing how much 





pleased he felt that she should be getting 
some rest. 


In such an agonizingly uncom- 
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fortable position, though! He longed to put 
an arm round her, and let her lean against 
him: and smiled at himself because he felt 
so tenderly towards a girl to whom he had 
never addressed a word ! 

At Basle, when everybody came out of the 
train to wash their faces and get breakfast, he 
noticed that she was not in the buffet: and 
possessed by a sudden fear lest she should 
have nothing to eat, he strolled down the 
platform, past the carriage, where she was 
silently sitting, gazing out. He raised his hat. 

“T beg your pardon, but might I have the 
pleasure of getting you some breakfast ? ” 

The colour rushed to her white cheeks. 
“No, thank you. I don’t feel as if I could 
eat anything.” 

“Ah! That’s a mistake. 
you going?” 

“To Lucerne.” 

“You will be famished before you get 
there. I'll run and get you something, if 
you would rather not come to the buffet.” 

She hesitated. “I was afraid to; I 
thought the people might not understand. 
I have never been abroad before ; but if you 
would come with me and ask 7 

“ Of course ; jump out, you have not much 
time.” 

Her cup of good coffee refreshed her 
visibly : a trace of colour crept into the wan 
face, and a light into her eyes. The English 
voice, and the small kindness, had made her 
hopeful. 

When they returned to the carriage they 
found that the family who had accompanied 
them had disappeared. Nobody else entered 
the carriage, and they started for JI.ucerne 
together. It was natural to talk now, and the 
young man learnt by slow degrees something 
of his companion’s circumstances. She was 
the eldest daughter of a country parson, and 
had many brothers and sisters. She was 
going out as English governess to a Swiss 
family in Lucerne, hoping by this means 
to acquire enough French and German to 
enable her to command a salary in England. 
She was not very communicative ; most of 
what he gathered was the result of very deftly 
veiled pumping on his side. Her combina- 
tion of frankness and reticence gave him the 
impression that she had been well brought 
up, and that her people were gentlefolk in the 
true sense of the term. It was a distinct 
disappointment when the train entered the 
great terminus, and he realized that this 
chance acquaintance was at an end. Yes, 
absolutely at an end! It had been much 
too short to justify him in expressing to 


How far are 















we 
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her the hope that it might continue: and 
she was going to no hotel—there was no 
prospect of his meeting her again, among the 
hurrying crowds of eager tourists. He found 
her a fly, saw her and her luggage safely into 
it, and turned on his heel with a feeling that 
he was sorry to see her go. 

Calling a porter to take his luggage to the 
Swan Hotel, he strolled over the bridge in 
the same direction, arriving there in excellent 
time for déjeuner. 

After a good rest and sleep he woke, 
about three in the afternoon, and, taking his 
hat, sauntered along the quay, glancing 
around him to see if anything was changed. 
The screams of the steamers’ whistles sounded 
in his ears, each whistle charged with a 
memory. 

“ Alpnach ! Kiissnacht! Fluelen!” they 
were shouting, as they had shouted last year : 
but with what a dif- 
ference! The 
Schweizerhof lay 
broiling in the heat 
of the summer after- 
noon; he _ looked 
grimly at the array 
of lounging chairs 
in the veranda, and 
his lip curled at the 
memory of Louise 
Ponsonby’s slim 
form, as it used to 
recline there, in 
dainty raiment, wait- 
ing for the heat of 
the day to be over. 
He thought what a 
fool he had been to 
come to Lucerne at 
all. To-morrow 
he would go on to 
Fluelen, by the early 
boat, and thence 
over the Furka as 
fast as he could. 

He turned to go 
up to the cathedral, 
with the design to 
wander through the 
Friedhof, a favourite 
haunt of his. He 
wondered, as he 
strolled up the street, 
what kind of a re- 
ception that poor 
little girl had found, 
whether her new life 
with these rich Swiss 








“HE TOOK HER HAND IN HIS.” 


vulgarians would be tolerable. She had told 
him their name was Mosenfeld, and he felt 
as if he could see their fat Jewish faces; he 
knew exactly what they would be like. Poor 
little Miss Gray! - He knew that was her 
name, for he had seen it on the luggage 
label. A name that suited her ; yet not 
altogether. 

In her manner, when she had got rid 
of preliminary aloofness, was a suggestion 
of gay spirits and a warm imagination. 
She was like a rainbow, that was it—a 
tender illusion of light and colour upon a 
quiet background. Here his lip curled, 
and his own idea seemed to him infinitely 
ridiculous. 

Slowly he ascended the broad flight of 
granite steps. Just before he reached the 
top, a little, shrinking figure emerged from 
the cloisters and began to descend: it was 
Miss Gray. 

Her air was pite- 
ous: her eyes were 
rimmed with red, her 
cheeks were ashy 
white —an_ undried 
tear lay on one of 
them. 

“Why!” ...he 
stopped short. “1 
did not expect to 
see you again. Have 
you failed to find 
your people?” he 
asked, eagerly. 

She drew back, 
and at sight of him 
a wave of colour 
flooded her trans- 
parent skin. “Oh,” 
she said, “I am 
thankful to have met 
you ; you seem like 
a friend, somehow. 
I—I—I have”— 

her voice broke. 

“But I beg your 

pardon. I must 

not worry you 
with my concerns. 

You have taken 

too much trouble 

for me already.” 
He took her 
hand in his, reso- 
lutely. “Come up 
here—under the 
shade of the 
cloisters, and tell 
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me what is wrong. No, no,” as she shrank 
away. “Are we not both English? Is 
not that quite enough to give you a claim 
on my help, in this foreign city ?” 

Her weak resistance ceased: she walked 
at his side. 

They sat down together, in the shadow 
of the Campo Santo. Miss Gray’s white 
little face drooped against a slate tablet, 
inscribed :— 

HIER RUHT IN CHRISTO 
KATHLI VERONA. 

The relatives of the deceased had wreathed 
her tomb with a green and white tin wreath, 
garnished with blue tin forget-me-nots. He 
noticed idly to himself that the forget-me- 
nots were exactly the shade of Miss Gray’s 
eyes. 

“Now,” said he, “ what has happened ?” 

She had braced herself again, and her 
voice was firm. “It is silly to mind so 
much,” she said, “ but she was not kind ; she 
was so angry, and sorude t6 me. But there’s 
nothing really wrong, you know.” 

With an air of having done with tears, she 
took out her handkerchief, and wiped away 
the drop from her cheek; he had been 
conscious of a desire to do it for her. 

“T got there,” she went on, bravely, “and 
I found that Mrs. Mosenfeld had left home : 
there was only a Madame Branner—she is 
Mr. Mosenfeld’s aunt. It appears that 
Mrs. Mosenfeld telegraphed, telling me not 
to come to Lucerne at all, but to go to her at 
a place called Nérithal, a long way from 
here. I suppose the telegram came after I 
had started. I am to go on at once to 
Nérithal. It is somewhere at the head of 
the Rhone Valley. Madame spoke very fast. 
I did not grasp all she said. Something 
about there being two ways to go, and having 
to go by boat and by post. How does one 
go by post? She said it was too late 
to start to-day, but she never offered to 
let me sleep there ; and ”—she visibly 
hesitated, but finally made up her mind to 
speak—‘“ the truth is, I do not in the least 
know how much it will cost to get there, nor 
if I have money enough to go so far... . I 
thought perhaps you would be so very kind 
as to give me some help about my route, and 
to tell me of an hotel to go to—a cheap one. 
It does not matter about its being comfort- 
able, but it must be cheap.” 

A hundred thoughts passed through his 
mind while she was speaking—the impulse to 
say a dozen different things ; but by the time 
she had done, his mind was made up. 

“This is fortunate,” he said, cordially. 
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“The way you have to go is the way I am 
going, and I know it quite well. I can tell 
you all about it. The Zam¢e Branner is a 
sour, inconsiderate old cat; but never mind 
her. Let us plan out the cheapest route. 
I will make a calculation, and you shall tell 
me whether ends will meet.” 

His Fahrten-Plan and his Siegfried Atlas 
were out in a moment. 

“Tt is such a jolly route,” he said, as he 
ran over it with his finger, “every step of the 
way is lovely; and you have never been 
before. I know the hotel for you to-night— 
the Denkmal-Hof. Cheap but clean— 
English don’t go there. Supper, room, 
breakfast—about eight francs. To-morrow 
to Fluelen by boat, cheaper than train—must 
go by train as far as Goschenen, though ; 
expensive, but can’t be helped—and I suppose 
you have luggage. Should you mind third- 
class?” 

“ Third-class, of course,” she said, in a 
surprised voice. “I always travel third, 
except in trains where there is none, like 
last night.” 

He went on, setting down figures, and 
adding up. ‘‘Godschenen, Andermatt, Réalp, 
Rhone Glacier, Fiesch—h’m! You will 
have to sleep on the road.” 

“What do you mean?” she asked, the 
apprehension and strain in her voice touching 
him profoundly. 

‘*] mean that you cannot get to Nérithal 
to-morrow—you must break your journey: 
at the Rhone Glacier, I suppose, but that is 
not cheap. However, the journey is too 
great for to-morrow. So let us add up— 
boat, train, diligences, hotels. Here is what 
I make it.” 

She glanced at his total, and her face fell. 
“T have not enough,” she managed to 
stammer, with an evident effort. 

“But, Miss Gray,” he said, “surely you 
are distressing yourself for nothing. Of 
course these people are bound to pay your 
travelling expenses, and here am I, only too 
willing to be your banker for this trifling 
sum.” 

Her face stiffened. “I would rather not 
be indebted to you,” she said; and added, 
after a pause, “more than I already am.” 

“Tt would be a great privilege,” he said ; 
“ but I suppose I have not earned it ?” 

“TI would rather not even discuss the 
subject of your lending me money: it is 
quite impossible.” 

“ Now, why is it impossible ? ” he persisted. 
“You shake your head! Are you a Philistine, 
after all? A lover of conventionality ?” 
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“T do not know,” she slowly said. “I am 
not enterprising, I believe. I think the old 
paths the safest——” 

“ And the dullest——” 

“T have it!” she suddenly said. “TI shall 
walk part of the way. I am a good walker, 
and I shall go on foot far enough to make up 
this amount.” 

“From Géschenen to the Rhone Glacier 
would do it,” he broke in, eagerly, “ or even 
to the Furka. Itis a splendid walk. Certainly 
that is what 1 would advise; but 
it’s a long way.” 

“Is it—hard to find?” she 
asked, diffidently. 

“Oh, dear, no! A road all the 
way ; no mistaking it. See here, 
1’ll show you in ‘ Baedeker.’” 

She was much 
interested, “I am 
good at walking 
up hills,” she said. 
“T am used to 
Westmorland. 
And now, I do 
not know how to 
thank you enough 
for your kind- 
ness.” 

“You need not 
try. I so seldom 
do anything nice, 
or neighbourly, 
that even this beg- 
garly service I 
have rendered 
you thrills me 
through with a 
delicious sense of 
virtue ; it is quite 
reward enough, 
thank you.” 

“Then I think 
I will go to the 
hotel at once- 
the one you ad- 
vise —for I feel more tired than 
remember to have done before.” 

“You will not mind my showing you the 
way ?” he asked. 

“It makes my debt bigger, but I must 
make the best of that,” she answered, with a 
smile. 

He escorted her to the Denkmal-Hof, 
and surrendered her travelling-bag to the 
porter, with a substantial inducement to take 
every care of the young lady. 

He waited a moment, admiring her dignity, 
and the correct, if slow, French in which she 
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was bargaining for the cheapest room to be 
had ; and turned away, irritated because one 
cannot offer a dinner to a woman one 
respects. It gave him a distorted idea of 
the world in general to reflect that, if he had 
not respected her, he could have made things 
so much more comfortable for her. 

“ Good-bye,” she said, coming forward. 
“| will make a final effort to thank you for 
what you have given me—hope and courage, 
even more valuable things than information.” 

“Try again 
to-morrow,” he 
said, uncom- 
fortably con- 

%, . scious. of added 

colour as he 

tried to speak 
unconcernedly. 
“T shall be on 
the same boat 
with you; I am 
going that way.” 

“Oh, are you?” 
she inquired, with 
no trace of em- 
barrassment. “I 
am glad I shall 
see you again.” 

He turned on 
his heel a little 
abruptly: and 
walked past the 
doors of the Sch- 
weizerhof without 
once thinking of 
Louise Ponsonby. 


The early morn- 
ing sun danced 
on the waves of 
the Vierwalds- 
tattersee. Pilatus 
wore no night- 
cap, but stood 
out against the 
heavenly blue above. The steamer stood 
waiting at the pier, but early as Romilly 
arrived, Miss Gray was earlier. Her straight, 
slender back was the first thing he saw : and, 
indeed, it was remarkable enough in the 
second class, where it was the only back that 
was either straight or slender, among the 
swarm of natives. Romilly wondered at him- 
self as he bought a ticket which consigned 
him to that Pademonium: but he felt 
he could not allow her to be exposed 
to it alone, so he elbowed his way 
up to her as cheerfully as if it were his 























habit to go about the lake in the bows of 
the boat. 

“How did you get on at the Denkmal- 
Hof ?” he asked. 

She turned round with a half-shy, half- 
proud, wholly charming smile of greeting. 
‘ Beautifully: they made me so comfortable. 
he porter was very nice —he brought all my 
things on board. I had no trouble.” 

“That is well; you look rested.” 

“Oh, yes, I feel quite different to-day: a 
regular old traveller. I understood when 
the man at the Caserne said, ‘ Bloss hin?’ 
and I catch everything they say to me in 
French.” 

“You speak French well.” 

“]T have been well taught ; but I find 
knowing it and speaking it are two different 
things.” 

The wind blew very softly, all the sweetness 
of summer in its breath. It mitigated the 
rank odours produced by a mingling of 
coarse tobacco, Swiss holiday clothes, and a 
collection of viands of every kind which the 
hilarious throng had brought with them. 

He could see that Miss Gray was 
interested : her eyes were alight, the bitter 
home-yearning had gone out of them. She 
was lost to what was disgusting, and seeing 
only what was novel and curious in her 
surroundings. 

She spoke to him a little now and then, 
with no embarrassment, but, as he suspected, 
with a desire to preserve some distance 
between them ; and this idea was strength- 
ened when, at Fluelen, as the St. Gothard 
train drew up, she said, quietly, “ I am going 
in a dames seules, if you please.” 

He opened his mouth to object in swift 
anger, but changed his mind. If he im- 
portuned her now, or showed the smallest 
disposition to force his company upon her, 
she would take fright, and he would be 
debarred from being of any further use to 
her. So he acquiesced meekly, put in her 
things for her, and turned away to a first- 
class fumeurs, which gave him by no means 
the solace he had hoped. 

His only companion was an elderly man, 
Stout, and of coarse aspect, who looked 
Colonial. Romilly had noticed him on the 
boat, leaning over the railing of the first-class 
deck, and, as it seemed, casting glances of 
admiration at Miss Gray. 

He imagined her quite alone, perhaps, with 
those underbred glances, in the interior of a 
diligence ; and decided finally never to leave 
her until she was safe in the bosom of the 
Mosenfeld family. 

Vol. xvi.—-80. 
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At Goschenen, in the buffet, he restrained 
himself with a violent effort as he saw her 
anxiously scanning the carte for the cheapest 
item, and heroically took his seat at another 
table: but he summoned a waiter to his side, 
and made private representations which 
resulted in Miss Gray’s getting the whole 
menu at half-price. 

As soon as she had finished, she rose, and, 
bowing to Romilly with a grave little smile, 
went out. 

But he had now reached the limit of his 
patience, and he hurried after her. 

* You know I am walking this too. Have 
I your permission to fare with you, or must 
I walk behind? How far does your love of 
conventionality extend ?” 

She looked full up at him, into his eyes ; 
he knew that the look was meant to probe 
his most secret intentions. He returned it 
with a gleam of obstinacy ; his jaw was set, 
and he almost thought he could feel the 
clash of their encountering wills. 

“T believe you are kind,” she said, at 
length. “I believe you wish to take care 
of me.” 

“That’s it,” said Romilly, sturdily—his 
tone implied : “I defy you to accuse me of 
any unworthy motive.” 

She looked away from him, full of inde- 
cision. “If I asked you not to come with 
me——” 

“T should not come, but I should follow 
you at a distance to see you came to no 
harm.” 

There was no indecision in the young 
man’s tones ; and, naturally enough, the one 
who was hesitating gave in. A gleam of 
fun shone in her eyes as she gravely re- 
sponded :— 

“If that is really the alternative, you had 
better come with me: I had rather have a 
gaoler than a detective.” 

“You really mean to hold to this mad 
scheme of walking? Do you see the clouds 
driving up? It looks very unsettled ; when 
we get into the mountains we shall have 
rain.” 

“T do not mind rain.” 

“Then—forward!” he cried, possessing 
himself of her little bag. 

The diligence passed them as they breasted 
the first hill, and Romilly noticed resentfully 
that the coarse-faced Colonist craned over 
from his seat on the banquette to have a 
look at them, and that his expression was 
sarcastic. What the deuce did he want to 
make it his business for? A conscious sense 
of rectitude upheld the young man. Let 
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Mrs. Grundy go hang; he could not leave 
this inexperienced girl to tramp alone. 

She walked splendidly, with the elastic 
step of a mountain-bred girl, The up-hill 
work seemed nothing to her, and she did not 
rush at it—sure sign of a novice—-but took it 
steadily, with an obvious intention not to 
exhaust herself. 

‘They were within half a mile of Hospenthal 
when the rain began. It broke voicelessly in 
upon talk that was growing deeply interesting ; 
it began gently, but it evidently meant to 
Stay. 

They paused by the roadside, and he 
helped her to put on her light mackintosh ; 
thus equipped they went on, under their 
umbrellas, bravely, to Hospenthal. When 
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was a walk that Romilly remembered all his 
life. The day before yesterday he had never 
seen her : this evening there was no one else 
in all the world but their two selves. Silver 
cloud-wreaths came down gently and hid the 
two active young figures close in a fairyland 
of their own. The air was soft and warm, 
the moisture lay in beads on the gorgeous 
flowers that fringed their path. A peasant 
woman driving a pig, a whistling boy, 
loomed out of the vapour, and passed away 
in it again. 

And now they set themselves to breast 
the pass, and in the steepness of the ascent 
conversation languished for a while. When 
at last they paused for breath, high above 
the valley, with their feet upon the eternal 
snows :-— 














“ THEY SET THEMSELVES TO BREAS1 
they reached the village, the rain was coming 
down in sheets; all the hills were blotted 
out, the ruined tower stood forlornly against 
a background of dense grey mist. 

She would not hear of stopping, however, 
so he insisted upon their having a little coffee 
at the “Goldner Lowe”; and blithely, after 
this modest refreshment, they set out upon 
the good, flat road that leads to Réalp. It 
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“You do walk well,” he said. “I 
should like to go a walking tour with 
you !” 

She smiled. “Walking is so ex- 
hilarating, especially climbing,” she 
said. “Up here I have really no 
anxiety as to what kind of reception 
Mrs. Mosenfeld has in store for me. 
I feel the exaltation of height.” 

“Ha!” he cried, suddenly and 
joyfully. “The sun! See! The 
clouds are breaking !” 

The rain had ceased at last: the 
sun was just descending behind the 
rugged peaks of the Galenstock : 
it shot a brilliant ray, like a 
spear athwart the valley, and lit 
up everything with that peculiar, 
quivering tenderness which be- 
longs only to a wet sunset. They 
paused, as with one consent, to 
drink in the weird, indescrib- 
able effect of the tumbling 
masses of sun-gilt mist ; and then 
Philip said, under his breath : 

“Ah! There is a rainbow !” 

She smiled. “I always feel 
as if rainbows were my own 
especial property.” 

“ How so?” 

“ There was a very splendid 
one at the moment of my birth, 
so my father called me Iris. He thought that 
Iris Gray suggested a rainbow on a cloud.” 

He felt too much astonished to speak, 
recalling his own fancy at Lucerne concerning 
his companion and the rainbow. He longed 
to tell her, but firmly resisted the temptation. 
Not one word should she hear from him 
which should seem to take undue advantage 
of their position. 
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It was to a morning of cloudless blue that 
he awoke next day; and he felt his spirits 
dance within him as he sprang out of bed, 
and drank in the dazzling prospect of glitter- 
ing snow-peaks. 

They met on the threshold of the hotel. 
Breakfast was not yet ready, and they strolled 
out of doors together, a little way down the 
road. She looked well. There was a soft 
bloom on her small cheeks, and her eyes were 
clear and shadowless ; they were very blue. 
They were both young, and they would have 
been less than human had they not felt the 
influences of the glorious place a-tingle in 
every nerve. 

“T must buy my ticket for the diligence,” 
said she, as they sauntered back to the hotel, 
her hands full of rainbow-tinted wild flowers. 

“I have done so for you,” he said, “so 
you can pay me.” 

And here he deviated — perhaps for the 
first time in their acquaintance—from the 
path -of strict. rectitude; for he had taken 
coupé places, but he only allowed her to pay 
him the bare fare. ‘This is doubtless the reason 
why Nemesis immediately overtook him. 

Nobody else was in the coffee-room when 
they entered, so it was natural to sit side by 
side ; and they were so sitting, and he was 
showing her on his Siegfried map the exact 
spot which they had reached, when he raised 
his head, and there, in the open doorway, 
immediately facing them, stood the Honour- 
able Louise Ponsonby. 

For just one instant Romilly felt like a 
boy caught in an orchard. He flushed, and 
looked, as he felt, ridiculous. The new- 
comer smiled as she came forward, but there 
was a gleam of vexation in her eyes, too. 

“How do you do, Mr. Romilly? How 
oddly one does meet people. I did not 
even know that you were married—surely 
you never sent us cards? Will you introduce 
me to your wife ?” 

On the spur of the moment, only one way 
of saving the situation occurred to Romilly. 
He was not brilliant when suddenly con- 
fronted with an emergency of this nature ; 
he acted on the impulse which came to him 
without reflection. 

“Miss Gray is not my wife—yet,” he said, 
reconquering his self-control as he pronounced 
the words : “I hope she soon will be. Allow 
me to introduce you-—-Miss Gray; the 
Honourable Miss Ponsonby.” 

“Charmed, I’m sure,” said Louise, a little 
faintly. She had liked Philip Romilly, and 
by no means intended to cut him altogether 
adrift. Moreover, the man whom, last year, 
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she had intended 


someone else. 

“* 1 am sorry not to have the pleasure of 
introducing you to Miss Gray’s mother,” 
went on Philip, smoothly, finding his lying 
astonishingly easy, now that he was fairly 
started. ‘She has gone on to the Eggis- 
horn to make sure of rooms ; we heard that 
it is very full.” 

She sat down by the table, making no 
answer for a moment; then she suddenly 
turned upon Iris. “ Do you like Switzerland, 
Miss Gray?” 

Romilly’s heart thumped his side; she 
must speak now. Would she disavow him ? 
He had not dared so much as a glance in 
her direction, and even now he did not turn 
his head ; but his whole being was tense with 
apprehension. 

“Very much. I have never been in 
Switzerland before ; but 1 come from a hill- 
country.” 

The voice was clear and calm—not shy, 
but not exactly cordial ; precisely the correct 
accent in which to answer a stranger’s trifling 
politeness. Romilly could have wept with 
relief and gratitude. 

At this moment the diligence dashed up, 
with a tinkling of bells and a noise of con- 
fused shouting and jingling of harness. With 
a leave-taking, in which he laboured hard not 
to make his relief obvious, he turned from 
the Honourable Louise to Miss Gray. 

“ Tris,” he said, distinctly, “ we must be off. 
Are you ready ?” 

** Perfectly.” 


to marry had married 


She stood up, but did not 
look at him. “Good-bye,” she said, looking 
Miss Ponsonby straight in the face. “If you 
are Philip's friend, perhaps we shall meet 
again.” 

In spite of his own late free use of her 
Christian name, that “Philip” did startle 
him. Could she really be so ready to accept 
the situation? She took to it naturally, by 
Jove she did! His feelings were in tumult: 
he hardly knew whether to be pleased or 
angry at her surprising readiness. “I need 
not have been afraid to let her travel alone,” 
was one of his ungracious thoughts. 

She hesitated at the coupé door : apparently 
she had some remonstrance to make, but, 
glancing back at the hotel entrance, where 
stood Louise, changed her mind, and got in. 
With a click the door was shut upon them, 
and off they went—they two once more shut 
in together, as by last night’s mists. 

But now there was a terrible silence. 
Philip was bursting with excuses, explana- 
tions, comments; but, somehow, none of 
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them would do to begin with. He must 
have his cue from her, must 
thing of what was passing in her mind. 
they swung down 
the windings of 
the road, past the 
dazzling wonder 
of the Rhone 
Glacier, the pause 
grew awful. She 
sat very still, gaz- 


know some- 


As 


ing from her 
window, her 
hands motionless 


in her lap, filled 
with the gentians 
and yellow 
anemones, the 
alpenroses and 
forget - me - nots, 


which she _ had 
gathered _ before 
breakfast. At the 


long last, just as 
he made up his 
mind that this was 
unbearable, and 
he must say some- 
thing, she spoke, 
in a voice of curi- 
ous calmness : 
“Was not that 
rather an extreme 


course that you “* MISS GRAY IS NOT 
tox »k ? " 
He was brought up short. A minute 


back he was irritably wondering whether she 
intended to hold him to his declaration ; 
now her few incisive words made him feel 
that he had been merely ridiculous. The 
colour rushed to his face. - “ I—I have been 
seeking all this time for a form of words in 
which to beg your pardon. I—lost my 
head ; I felt I had put you in an awkward 
position, and it was the only way that 
occurred to me of rectifying it.” 

Her brows contracted, as if something hurt 
her. “Iam grateful for your kind motive, 
but I think what you did was quite uncalled- 
for. I am not in the least likely to meet 
Miss Ponsonby again, and I do not in the 
least care what she thinks about me. _ I 
should have been more grateful had you left 
me un-named.” 

“You speak as if you were angry with 
me,” he cried. 

“T tried to keep silence until I had taught 
myself not to be. In the hotel, I was 
almost too angry to support my part in the 
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comedy; but perhaps you did not mean to be 
unkind. I suppose I brought it upon myself.” 

He did not know whether amazement or 
anger predominated in 
his own feelings. ‘“ For- 
give me, if I say that 
you surprise me _ very 
much,” .he brought out, 
at length. 

“As much as you sur- 
prised me, I wonder?” 
she asked, thoughtfully. 
“However, I have 
this comfort : you 
have relieved me 
of my debt to 
you.” 

He was speech- 
less. “I do not 
understand you in 
the least,” he said, 
at last. “ Do you 
think I took an 
unwarrantable 
liberty ?” 

“T had exposed 
myself to it. I had 
thought that I 
might talk to 
you without your 
taking advantage 
of me; but it 
was all a mistake. 
How could you 
but think lightly 
of a girl who allowed herself to become 
intimate with a stranger? If—if—you could 
have perhaps found a less cruel way of open- 
ing my eyes, than to make use of my name 
to pique the woman you love- P 

He turned upon her with blazing eyes. 
“Do not say that ; it is not true. I do not 
love Louise Ponsonby: it was of you, and 
you only, I thought—that she should not be 
able to sneer at you, because she is not fit to 
tie your shoe-string.” 

Then, for the second time in their 
acquaintance, she blushed. “I am sorry if I 
do you injustice,” she said, in a low voice, 
“but I felt terrified: as if the ground were 
giving way under my feet. You called me 
Iris, too!” ....a sudden, rainy smile 
played for a moment upon the surface of her 
distress. “But I was even with you for 
that! I called you Philip to her very face,” 
she said, vindictively. 

“Then, if that was done with a design to 
annoy me, I may tell you that it failed,” 
cried Philip, furiously, “for J /tked it!” 


MY WIFE—YET, HE SAID.” 
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Even as he gave vent to this wise speech, 
the carriage drew up in front of the Rhone 
Glacier Hotel: and there, waiting on the 
steps, was the coarse, elderly man to whom 
Romilly had taken such a dislike the day 
before. The old chap eagerly scanned the 
passengers as the vehicle drew up, and a 
distinct ray of satisfaction lit up his face as 
he spied the pair in the coupé. Romilly, 
much ruffled already, became simply furious 
at this sight. Sooner than desert her, he 
must bear all her injustice—she was so 
ignorant of the risks she ran. She had 
risen, and was opening the door. “I am 
going to find another seat,” she told him, 
quietly. 

“Sorry indeed to condemn you to a little 
longer of my company,” he said, sarcastically, 
“but there is not a spare seat—see, they are 
putting on a supplément for those people 
waiting.” 

“T can go in the sup¢ment—— 

“ Impossible ; it is full already.” 

She sank back in her seat. He knew she 
was suffering poignantly, but he could not 
let her go. He felt urgently that matters 
must be set right between them, and that he 
probably would never have another chance, 
should he let this one slip. 

Not a word was exchanged between them 
until the heavy old vehicle was again in 
motion ; and then he plunged desperately into 
his subject, not pausing to pick his words. 

“ Look here: I have blundered—I own it 
freely. But, considering that I solemnly 
declare that I did it with the best intentions, 
don’t you think you are a trifle rough 
on me?” 

A long pause. 
“T don’t know,” 

“That means you don’t care.” 

“ Does it?” 

He was silent for some time, swallowing 
back feelings that threatened to be too mueh 
for him. Would nothing that he could do 
avail to bring back the confidence he had 
destroyed ? 

“Tris,” he suddenly cried, sharply, “do 
you think it was not true?” 

“What was not true ?” 

“That I hoped you would be my wife.” 

“ Of course it was true: just as true as 
that my mother had gone to engage rooms 
at—where was it? Some horn or other.” 

“That was a lie,” he said, sullenly; “ the 
other was true.” 

“Indeed !” 

Turning quickly, he seized both her hands 

this young man who had vowed to him- 


? 


Then, in a weary voice— 


, 
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self to take no undue advantage of their 
position. 

“Will you ?” he said, vehemently. “ Answer 
me! Will you marry me?” 

She turned perfectly white ; so white, that 
a sense of his own cruelty smote him. 

“ No, thank you, Mr. Romilly, I will not. 
There! You have made amends: you have 
done what seemed to you the right thing. 
We are quits ; and-—there is no reason why 
we should have any more to say to each 
other.” She drew away her hands — they 
were red where his pressure had been. “I 
can’t bear any more — don’t speak,” she 
gasped, in an uneven, strangled voice. 

Was it really so? Was silence all he could 
do for her? He flung himself back in his 
corner, shading his eyes with his hand, as the 
diligence rumbled on, along the torrid flats 
of Ulrichen and Miinster. Presently one of 
the three wheelers stumbled, pretty badly, 
and the lurch of the luggage-laden vehicle 
brought the girl’s white face for a moment 
into his view. She was crying, under her 
closed lids, in that slow, silent, heart-breaking 
way which had so lacerated his feelings in 
the train. He bore it as long as he could, 
but at last words burst from him. 

“Tris, don’t! I can’t stand it! No man 
could!” Noanswer. “Iris, for pity’s sake ! 
If—if you don’t stop crying, I—I shall kiss 
you !” 

She turned upon him, her wet eyes aflame 
like the sunset of yesterday. 

* Do,” she said, “ I could not prevent you ; 
and that would finish everything ; I should 
be able to hate you then.” 

“ You seem to hate me already,” he said, 
in shaken tones; “but I'll re-conquer your 
esteem somehow. Surely you know that I’m 
not a scoundrel—not really. ‘Trust me again 
—only that. Should I care so much if I did 
not care for you?” 

“Care about a girl you have known three 
days?” 

“ You know we have learned more of each 
other in three days than people in London 
learn of each other in three years.” 

She did not answer this. She wiped away 
her tears, but her face showed an extreme of 
suffering. He knew she was inly praying 
for the drive to be over, that she might be 
released from this strain. 

They began to descend the abrupt zig-zags 
of the road above Fiesch. The lumbering 
diligence lurched alarmingly as they swung 
round the first corner. She grasped the sill 
of the window as she saw the sheer descent 
beneath them, and the acuteness of the 
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bend: it seemed to her inexperience im- 
possible to turn in so small a space. 

“It’s all right,” he ventured to say—‘“ the 
horses know their work so well, they could 
take these corners without a driver.” 

Even as he spoke they rounded the next 
angle of the zig-zag: there was a violent 
shock, a piercing scream from two females in 
the danguette, and the diligence rocked to 
and fro like a house about to fall. Philip 
saw in a moment what had happened. The 
middle wheeler, the horse that had stumbled 
before, had now fallen, and both his fellows 
were on the top of him. The two leaders 
were capering about wildly, kicking and 
lashing out at the wild jumble of hoofs behind 
them: and the diligence 
itself was hovering over 
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“up the road—warn the supp/ément—they 
will be coming on the top of us.” 

She turned away at once, and ran back, 
disappearing at once round the sharp bend ; 
and Philip, with no assistance but that of the 
conducteur, set himself to sit on the horses’ 
heads, and strive to unbuckle the curious 
straps of the harness. The getting of the 
poor brutes up again was a work of time, 
because the shafts kept knocking the middle 
horse down, and the road was too steep to 
allow of backing the ponderous concern ; 
but at last, after half an hour of fierce 
exertion, they were all on their legs. 

Then it was apparent where all the blood 
had come from. <A kick had severed a 





the very outside edge of 
the bend in a manner 
which made him dizzy 
to contemplate. Quick as 
thought, he had opened 
the door towards the inner 
side of the road, and 
bustled Miss Gray out. 
Then he ran forwards to 
help the driver. Such a 
chaos of legs, buckles, 


rope-ends, and iron-shod 
feet he thought he had 


never seen, and_ the 
plunges of the prostrate 
horses were making it 
worse. ‘The other pas- 
sengers, swarming to 
the ground, seemed 
utterly panic-struck, and 
only capable of scream- 
ing. Fortunately the 
brake had been screwed 
up at the moment of 
the accident, so the cacher 
had been able to bring 
up all right: but the 
front off-wheel of the 
vehicle would have been 
over the brink had it 
not been jammed against 
one of the granite posts 
which fringed the road. 
But the most sickening 
feature of the catastrophe 
was that the roadway was 
like a shambles, fairly 
swamped in blood. It 
turned him sick, and he 
put out a hand to Iris: 


“eg ark ” ai ” 
Go bac k, he said, “THE DILIGENCE WAS HOVERING ON THE VERY OUTSIDE EDGE OF THE BEND. 
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small artery in the off fore-leg of the middle 
wheeler, and the blood was leaping out in a 
pulsating jet. 

“That horse is bleeding to death!” cried 
Philip, snatching a handkerchief from the 
neck of the astounded conducteur, and 
beginning to attempt a bandage. It seemed 
impossible to stanch it, however. 

“If one could but see the place,” he 
muttered, flicking with his finger to clear off 
the blood—“ Halloa! Why, it has stopped ! 
What have I done ?” 

What he had done was simple enough. He 
had accidentally torn the upper end of the 
severed artery, and, by so doing, sealed it. 

The sudden call upon all his coolness, all 
his energy, had been curiously welcome ; 
now that the short stress was over, he looked 
round for Iris Gray. At first he could not 
see her ; and he paused a minute to wash his 
bloody hands in water which the grateful 
cocher brought him in somebody’s portable 
bath. Just as this was accomplished she 
came in sight, hurrying round a bend in the 
road, as if in haste or alarm. 

“Stop! Keep away!” he cried, but-it was 
too late: she had seen that slippery slough 
in the road, and his saturated 
shirt-sleeves. Every vestige of 
colour left her lips, and she 
staggered against the bank, sub- 
siding quietly into an uncon- 
scious heap by the dusty way- 
side. 

One of the post officials, 
full of enthusiasm for 
Philip’s services, instantly 
ran to. refill the indiarubber 
bath, and the young man, 
kneeling by the inanimate 
figure in the roadway, raised 
the girl’s head, and bathed 
her brow with the icy 
glacier water. A lady pro- 
duced salts, and_ several 
people sympathetically 
said, “ It was no wonder,” 
and offered thanks for his 
promptitude and presence 
of mind. It was in a ring 
of interested faces that Miss 
Gray’s eyes unclosed. 

Philip was very impatient of it all—vexed 
with her, too, because he had sent her away, 
and she had returned to the horrible spot. 
He said he thought the lady would recover 
faster if left to herself ; whereupon the friendly 
faces melted away. She moved then, and 
disengaged herself from his propping arm. 
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“T am so sorry . ’ she said, in 
a dazed sort of way. “I ought not to have 
come back to you, but I was nervous. 
A man in the supplément spoke to me.” 

Philip said something—under his breath. 
“ All right,” he added, aloud, as he hastily 
resumed his coat, and hid the bloodstains on 
his white shirt. “I'll settle with him. Who 
was it?” 

She _ straightened 
comes.” 

The stout, elderly man whom he had twice 
before noticed was approaching with a deter- 
mined air. He stopped short in front of the 


herself. “Here he 
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stop! KEEP AWAY!’ HE CRIED.” 
couple ; most of the passengers, with a 
shaken faith in the driver of the diligence, 
had crowded into the suppiément, and were 
proceeding on their way, so that this group 
was alone. 

“Look here, young man,” he said, in a 
loud, assured voice, with a marked Canadian 
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accent. ‘“ Do me the favour to tell me what 
relation you are to that young lady.” 

Romilly stared at him coolly. ‘“ Do me 
the favour to mind your own business.” 

“Just what I’m doin’. It’s my own busi- 
ness, all the time; because, if you ain’t a 
relation—well, then, all I can say 
I am.” 

Romilly looked contemptuously over the 
stranger’s head, and began to move away 
with Iris. 

“You appear to have been drinking, sir,” 
he said. 

The Colonist stood in their path. 

“That young lady’s name is Gray,” he 
cried, belligerently. 

“Well, sir, it is easy to ascertain a lady’s 
name when travelling.” 

*“ Not so easy to find out her mother’s 
maiden name, though; and that was Amabel 


1is— 


Hardcastle,” persisted the stranger. “Ha! 
Ioes that make you start, my pretty? Yes, 


she wouldn’t have me, wouldn’t Amy, and I 
went abroad, because I couldn’t stand to see 
her married to the parson. He was Rector 
of Kirkby-Ilkdale in those days. There 
yet?” 

Iris loosed her hold on Romilly’s coat- 
sleeve, and sprang forward. “ Oh,” she cried, 
“you: must be——” 

“I’m bound you’ve heard your mother 
talk about me-—your cousin Matt, I am.” 

“Oh, indeed, she has spoken of you ! 
you never wrote—they thought you 
dead ——” 

“Not much,” he answered, with a queer 
smile; and, though his words were rough, 
there was a certain distinction about his 
manner which his appearance left one unpre- 
pared for. Taking a bulky pocket-book from 
his coat, he found and presented a visiting- 
card, inscribed “ Matthew Hardcastle.” 

“'That’s me. I’ve made all the money I 
care for, and I’m thinking of settling down in 
England. And you’re Amy’s daughter! I 
knew you! No other woman ever had eyes 
just like hers. Now, are you satisfied that 
I’m your kith and kin, or do you want more 
evidence, hey ?” 

A few more questions, rapidly exchanged 
between them, left no more doubt on the 
point; and, as soon as she acknowledged 
him, Cousin Matt wished for a full explana- 
tion of her presence there and of her escort. 

“On your way to take a situation as 
governess !” he roared, when this was made 

** What's the meaning of that ? 


But 
were 


clear to him. 


The parson sending you adrift—a thing like 
you—with those eyes ? 


+” 


Upon my word 
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“Tt is want of means. Cousin Matthew,” 
she said, steadily. “You have made your 
fortune, but my father’s income remains what 
it was before he had eleven children.” 

“Eleven children! Great Scot! Amy 
the mother of eleven children! And short 
of means—you sent out to earn your bread! 
No more of that, my dear—you are my charge 
now ; I’ve come home just in time.” 

It was agony to Philip to see how she 
sprang to her new protector. Her slight 
frame quivered, as if from the relaxed tension 
of a great strain ; she seized both the rough 
hands of the big man, and seemed as if she 
clung to him. 

“Oh, Cousin Matt, will you really take care 
of me?” 

“Take care of you? Won’t I, my preity? 
I’m ten years older than your father, so I 
shall be almost as good a chaperon as our 
friend here! Come along! We'll go on to 
Fiesch, and send a wire to tell your good 
employer not to expect you; and after that, 
you shall go with me to the Eggishorn, or 
wherever your ladyship pleases, hey ?” 

Philip had grown quite pale. ile raised 
his hat with an icy smile. “I see I am no 
longer wanted,” he said, stiffly. “Ican dono 
better than leave you, Miss Gray, in such 
good hands. Perhaps Mr. Hardcastle will 
accept my seat in the coupé; and, as no 
reason remains for me to go out of my way, 
I will wish you good-bye, and walk back to 
Miinster.” 

“Oh, come,” said Cousin Matt, placably 
enough, now that the young man was routed, 
and the little hand of Iris rested on his arm, 
“we can’t let you off like this after your 
kind services.” 

Iris took a step forward. “Were you 
going out of your way ?” she asked, earnestly, 
of Philip. 

“Whatever it was, it is out of my way 
now,” he replied, coldly. “ You have shown 
me too plainly how offensive I have made 
myself to you. I should like you to know 
the worst of me,” he went on, addressing 
Mr. Hardcastle. “I took an unfair advant- 


age of Miss Gray’s confidence in me. This 
morning I asked her to marry me. She 
refused, as I might have expected. You 


seem to have been sent purposely to save 
her from the painful necessity of having any- 
thing more to do with me.” He turned 
again to Iris. Good-bye,” he said. “ For- 
give me when you feel able.” 

“Cousin Matthew,” she said, beseechingly. 

He was looking straight into the young 
man’s eyes ; his not very refined nature had 
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fastened upon precisely the point that it was 
able to appreciate. 

“He offered you marriage, did he?” he 
said, slowly. “Did he know that you were 
going governessing ?” 

“ Yes,” she breathed. 

“What are your prospects, young man?” 
blurted out the guardian of Iris Gray. 

“T have not the least objection to telling 
you. I am junior partner in a firm of 
solicitors with a fair practice. I have a 
private income of five hundred a year, and I 
shall have more at my mother’s death. I 
am not rich, but I can afford to keep a 
wife.” 

“And why did you say ‘No’—hey?” 
demanded Mr. Hardcastle, turning abruptly 
to Iris. 

She was trembling and scarlet. “Oh, Cousin 
Matt, you don’t understand! ‘The reason 
why—he asked me because 
he thought” —she choked 
back the tears. ‘“‘ Oh, I can’t 
say it... .he thought he 
had compromised me, and 
that he was bound in 
honour..... 

Philip’s eyes flamed: he 
made two steps towards her. 

“How dare you say that? 
You know it is not true!” 

She looked at him terrified, 
imploring ; he was holding 
her eyes with his, and she 
could not withdraw them. 
“Tell the truth — tell the 
truth,” he said, savagely. “I 
was merely a travelling con- 
venience, was I not? You 
are thanking Providence that 
you have got rid of me so 
satisfactorily. And the worst 
of it is, I have nothing to 
reproach you with : you be- 
haved perfectly all through : 
you never gave me an in- 
stant’s cause to hope that 
you knew what I was feeling 
and were sorry forme. But 


—but—-you did know, for 
all that! Dare you say 
you did not know I loved you all the 


while ? ” 

Her lips moved, but she said nothing ; 
she was very white. 

“You won’t even speak to me!” said 
Philip. “ Perhaps that is best. You are the 
heiress of a rich man now, so you are deprived 
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of what would have been the sole inducement 
to become my wife. Good-bye—you see I 
did tell the truth: you are going to the 
Eggishorn after all.” 

He turned away up the road ; he had gone 
ten paces, when her voice recalled him. 
“Stop !” 

He turned. 

“‘T hate you,” said Iris, with energy. “I 
will never speak to you again.” 

He stood quite still, then he made one 
step—in her direction. She did not move ; 
he made another hesitating step, looking in 
her eyes all the while: then another—and 
another. 

Still she stood, and still Cousin Matt 
stood, gazing on this remarkable episode 
with entire bewilderment. 

* At any rate,” said Philip, tensely, when 
he had come quite close, “ you will not be 


“*HOW DARE YOU SAY THAT?” 


able to forget me. You will never cross the 
Furka again without thinking of me.” 

“T am sure I never shall,” said Iris; and, 
as he still waited, she gave him her hand. 

“What am I to do with this?” he asked, 
as he took it in both his own. 

“ Keep it,” she said, softly. 
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ES, it is a tolerably long ride, 
twenty thousand miles on a 
bicycle, right across Europe 
and Asia, and then right 
across America, through 
seventeen countries in all, 
and taking over two years in the doing 
I suppose it is the longest ride on record, 
and one that will be rather hard to beat.” 
So said Mr. Fraser to me as he lounged in 
a big saddlebag chair in the smoking-room 
of the Authors’ Club, situated in that great 
block of buildings overlooking the Thames 
Embankment, and known as Whitehall 
Court. He was smoking 
sipping coffee, and 
had his legs perched 
up on another chair 
a long, slim, brown- 
skinned, grey - eyed 
man, evidently fond 
of ease, and one who, 
at the first glance, you 
would never dream of 
having accomplished 
the wonderful feat of 
bicycling clear round 
the earth, undergoing 
fearful hardships and 
privations, fighting 
with Moslems in 
fanatical Persia, 
struggling through the 
fever-laden jungles of 
Burma, and plodding 
across the great un- 
known region of 
Central China. The 
drawn cheeks, hag- 
gard eyes, and strag- 
gling beard which 
told the people of Shanghai what he had 
undergone during the five months’ journey 
through the Celestial Empire are no more 
to be seen. He has slipped back quite 
readily into the ways of civilization, and 
can dawdle down Piccadilly attracting no 
attention. 
“Oh,” he laughed, in reply to a question 
of mine, “I don’t want to pose as being at 
all modest about the ride. But when I got 


yes, 


cigarettes and 
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back to England, I reauy did not think there 
was much to be very cock-a-hoop over. Yet 
everybody keeps on saying it was marvellous 
and daring and brave, until, really, I am 
beginning to think that Lunn and Lowe and 
myself, the three who formed the expedition, 
must be rather extraordinary chaps after all. 
In another month I'll be saying myself it 
was a wonderful ride.” 

“When did you first 
rough time ?” I asked. 

“Well, we had nothing to complain of for 
a month—not until we got right across the 
Continent to Southern Russia. There there 
are no roads, you know, only rough cart- 
tracks running any- 
how over the great 
sandy, heaving 
steppes. It was a 
dreary land, and it 
took us two months 
to get across. Many 
a day we were in 
soft sand, and we 
had to trudge hour 
after hour till we 
were weary. Only in 
the big towns were 
there hotels, and so 
we had to sleep in 
any foul, filthy hovels 
we came upon. 
Heavens, but the 
musjiks are a dirty 
crowd! ‘We rarely 
took off our clothes, 
but just lay down 
and stuck our hands 
in our pockets, and 
tiredness sent us to 
sleep. Remember, we 
spoke no Russian, and the country people 
were very suspicious. At one place they 
decided we were spies, and there was a fine 
hullabaloo as we were marched off to the Chief 
of Police. Of course, our papers explained 
who we were, but the mob got fearfully 
angry and wanted to administer summary 
jurisdiction. We might have had a bad time 
of it if the Chief had not sent along a number 
of soldiers till we got clear of the town. 


begin to have a 
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“Another time a band of Cossacks 
swooped down upon us. Never, till my 
dying day, will I know what their object 
was, but they were terribly excited, and 
wanted to drag us off somewhere. We 
refused, and then there was terrible warfare. 
We whipped out our revolvers and we 
pinged away; then we closed up and 
throttled each other. That was a lively five 
minutes. Lunn managed to pull out his 
passport, and wave that in the face of the 
leader. Of course, he couldn’t read it. 
But he saw it was an official document, and 
he was frightened. Hostilities ceased, and 
with mutual curses we went different ways.” 

“Did you en- 
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a kind of vegetable soup, but we had largely 
to subsist on eggs. How tired we did get of 
eggs! Why, I’ve eaten two dozen eggs a day 
eggs for breakfast, dinner, tea, and supper, 
cooked in all sorts of ways to secure variety. 
But when one had kept that up for ten days 
at a stretch, one got sick of them. I can’t 
eat eggs now, because they nauseated me two 
years ago in South Russia.” 
“You went right over 
Mountains, didn’t you?” 
“Yes, but don’t think there was anything 
very daring about that. We expected our- 
selves having a wild and rough time getting 
through the snowy fastnesses. But at 


the Caucasus 





counter any of 
sand-storms 
of, as 


those 
we read 
sweeping with 
terrible violence 
Across the Russian 
steppes r 

“Only one,” said 
Mr. Fraser. “It 
was in the Kuban 
province. We saw 
it coming along 
like a great dun 
cloud. It seemed 
to pick up all the 
sand and_ small 
stones, and carry 
them along like 
chaff. Out of fun, 
we rode slap-bang 
into the storm. 
But only for a minute ; our faces were slashed 
with stones just as if somebody was pelting 
us with hard peas. Off we jumped. The gale 
was tremendous ; we lay down and buried 
our faces, and, with hands partly over our 
ears, listened to the shriek of the tempest. 
It was difficult to see one another. It was 
like a great brown sandy fog, obscuring the 
sun and wrapping the earth in gloom. Oh, 
we had a struggle to push on a mile and a 
half to a village. We stayed there for three 
days ; it was impossible to ride against the 
wind. Twice we sallied out and tried to get 
on by walking, but we had to abandon the 
attempt. We could only progress about a 
mile an hour, and it wasn’t worth the labour.” 

“ Did you suffer much from lack of food, 
Mr. Fraser ?” 

“ Indeed, we did,” answered the adventurer. 
“You see, Russia is poor, and the muzjtks 
are but one remove above the beasts. Now 
and then we could get black bread and dorch, 
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Vladikavkas we found a really fine military 
road that soared away into the clouds by way 


of the Dariel Pass. The scenery was tre- 
mendous, horrific, awful. Great torrents 
crashed and churned down the ravines. The 
road edged round the slimy slopes of black 
rocks—at places it was a ledge cut on the rock 
face ; it wound in and out, getting higher 
and higher, till it was among the snows. 
But it was a good road, and we cycled the 
whole way up—fifty miles; then at the 
summit, with snow round about, we stood at 
the meeting-place of Europe and Asia. 
There was a Cossack there, and I wanted to 
buy his dagger ; but he wouldn’t sell. That 
afternoon we broke all records and nearly 
our necks in having the finest bit of coasting 
wheelmen ever had—eighty miles of it, 
right from the bleak, freezing summit of 
the Caucasus Mountains down into the 
warm, glowing, fragrant dales of picturesque 
Georgia.” 
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Mr. Fraser lit another cigarette, and as he 
blew out the match he muttered: “ Ah, it 
eighty miles, coasting ! 


was lovely think of 
it!” 

“ Well,” he went on, “ we were now out of 
Europe, and when we left Tiflis and struck 
away into the bandit-infested hills bordering 
Armenia it was fully prophesied we would 
have our throats cut by the Kurds. Certainly 
it was a wild region—great scarped hills, 
barren and wearisome ; and the tribes we met 
were composed of sinister-looking ruffians, 
with dark, matted hair, their eyes cunning 
and suspicious, and always daggers and 
revolvers at their waists, and generally a 
carbine across their shoulders. But, bless 
you, we never received anything but kindness 
from the Kurds. They immensely 
interested in our bicycles, and we invited 
them to ride and tumble off and generally 


were 
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enjoy themselves. One night we lost our 
way. We roamed about the hill-side in the 
dark, but happily fell in with two Kurds. 
They were frightened at us, and, I confess, we 
were a bit frightened at them. When, how- 
ever, they understood we were friendly, they 
led us up to their village in the hills. Every- 
body came to look at us. By signs we made 
it clear we wanted food and a place to sleep. 
Well, they provided us a shanty, lit a fire, 
cooked rice for us, brought sheepskins, and 
in their rough, uncouth, barbarous way made 
us comfortable. True, we slept that night 
with revolvers beneath us. But there was 
really no need.” 
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“You went across Armenia, didn’t you?” 

“Yes. I'll always remember the afternoon 
we wheeled round some rocks, and there was 
revealed before us the great Mount of the 
Ark, Ararat itself. It is an imposing moun- 
tain, stern and grand. When we got down 
in the plain it was quite evident the Flood 
had not yet subsided. It was raining, and all 
the country was a swamp. We stayed at 
Erivan for three days, and visited Etch- 
miadzin, the oldest monastery in the world, 
where of course there is preserved a whole 
plank of the Ark, and we drank wine which 
the Armenian monks assured us was from a 
vine the descendant of the vine planted by 
Noah.” 

* And next ?” 

“ Next we set off across the traditional 
Garden of Eden towards Persia. If the Garden 
of Eden in the old days was anything like it 
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is now, then Moses was an exaggerative 
writer. The weather all this time was 
wretchedly cold. Crossing the frontier into 
Persia, we had no end of a rough time. We 
began to be shaky in health ; our shoes and 
our clothes began to give out, until we were 
like tramps ; there were no roads, but plenty 
of snow and sleet. It was really discouraging. 
You probably think Persia a land of cool 
bowers and gurgling streams, and lazy delight 
and soft-eyed women. It isn’t that. You've 
got your idea, as I got mine, from ‘ Lalla 
Rookh.’ Persia is a wretched land, barren 
and forbidding. We were mighty glad to get 
to Teheran, the capital, and there we stayed 
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THE SHAH OF PERSIA, 
From a private Photograph presented to Mr. Fraser from the Shah 8 collection. 


for five weeks, having a good time. Yes, we and again we were caught in snowstorms, 
saw the Shah, and were entertained at the As a rule the people weren’t bad ; but we 
palace. Oh, the jewels were dazzling. The rarely got a decent place to sleep in. Some- 
throne is valued at £ 5,000,000, 
and I sat in a gold chair studded 
with diamonds worth at least 
£100,000.” 

“How did you get on with 
the Persians ?” 

“Both well and bad. You 
see, they are very fanatical. At 
Kum, a holy city, we had a 
narrow escape. When we went 
into the bazaars we were mobbed 
and called ‘ Dogs of Christians’ 
and ‘Sons of burnt fathers.’ 
Then the morning we left they 
stoned us; there was a perfect 
hail of cobbles, and we had just 
to sit tight with our heads over 
the handle-bars and scud for 
our dear lives. There were no 
roads in Persia, but the desert 
was hard, and the camels had 
pushed aside the small stones, 
so that there were always half- 
a-dozen tracks stretching over 
the desert like so many ribbons. 

“Tt was a wild, bleak land. 
Day after day we pressed on 
away southwards to Ispahan, 
the central capital, then to 
Shiraz, and then down the rocks 
to Bushire, on the coast. There 
was no turning back. It was 
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times we lay down in a stable, sometimes 
in a mud hovel; we had usually to cook 
our own food, and we were always cold and 
inclined to be dejected. 

“One night there was a really uncomfort- 
able experience. There was a great moun- 


tain called the Koli Kush to go over, 
over 9,oooft. high. Koli Kush means the 


‘Shoulder of Death,’ an appropriate name, for 
hundreds of lives had been lost on it. We 
had been cycling all day under a grey, cold 
sky. We heard there had been snow in the 
hills, but we wanted to reach Dehbid, on the 
other side. Late in the afternoon we struck 
into the mountains, and soon we came to 
snow. There had been a caravan along 
before us, and we progressed all right, though 
we had to walk and drag our bicycles up the 
icy slopes. Night closed in; a horseman 


who was with us 
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snow, have you? 
Well, it’s not easy 
work. We got down- 
right exhausted. At 
times we stood and 
listened for shouts. 
But there was only 
the roar of the gale 
and the rustle of the 
swishing snow. We 
fired our revolvers 
in the hope attention 
might be called. But 
no one answered. 
Then we saw the 
green eyes of wolves 
prowling round. We 
had one or two shots 





at them, and they 
kept off. Well, on 
we dragged and 


pushed and staggered, until absolutely faint. 
At two o’clock in the morning we came 
across the telegraph-line that runs across 
Persia to India. Then we abandoned our 
bicycles and determined to follow from 
post to post to Dehbid. But it was fear- 
fully dark, and we could never see the 
next post on ahead. The snow was up 
to our haunches, and we took turns in 
making leg-holes for the others to follow in. 
To each post we clung and rested. But the 
idea of stopping had to be fought against. 
It would have meant falling asleep, and that 
would have meant death. So we went on. 
“Once we thought we saw lights in the 
distance. We left the poles and branched 
off. But we were deceived. It was impos- 
sible to find a way back to the telegraph- 
line. When we came to a wind-swept rock 





to show the way 
decamped, and we 
were alone on the 
mountains, com- 
pletely lost. The 
three of us spread 
out to find a trail, 
and every now and 
then we thought 
we had struck it. 
Then we were lost 
again. The higher 
we climbed the 
deeper was the 
snow. You've never 
tried to carry a 
heavily weighted 
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ON THE PERSIAN MOUNTAINS, 


we decided to walk up and down till the 
dawn came. Now and then we sat down; 
happily we had tobacco and matches. But 
when sleepiness come along we kicked one 
another and walked again. Never was day- 
break welcomed more readily. Our clothes 
were saturated with wet,and when we looked 
at one another our eyes were crimson with 
It took us two hours to find the 

And we 

We had 
snow for 


bloodshot. 
telegraph-posts, as there was a mist. 
were mighty glad to reach Dehbid. 
been on that mountain in the 
twenty-one hours, 
and never a morsel 
to eat.” 

“You were glad 
to reach India, I 
suppose ?” 

“Glad,” repeated 
the cyclist ; “ glad 
isn’t the word. I 
was hilarious. At 
Karachi, where we 
started our ride 
across India, the 
first person I saw 
was a nice, fresh- 
complexioned, 
white - bloused, 
straw-hatted Eng- 
lish lass having a 
spin on her bicycle. 
I just felt like 
going up to her 
and giving her a 
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kiss to show how 
pleased I was to 
see her. But I 
was such a ruffian, 
I hadn’t shaved 
for a fortnight, my 
knickerbockers 
were all torn and 
ragged, my jacket 
in tatters, and I 
had no shoes but 
Persian sandals on 
my feet—altogether 
the sort of person 
you would order 
out of your back 
yard and I 
thought the sweet- 
faced girl would 
misunderstand. So 
I just slunk by 
her.” 

* Didn’t you find 
it very warm in 
India to do cycling?” I asked. 

“Yes, it was a bit warm. You see, we were 
rather unfortunate. We ought to have come 
through Persia in the late spring, and we 
came through in mid-winter. Winter was 
the time for India, and we were there in the 
hottest weather. Then we went through 
Burma and Western China in the rainy 
season, and we were in Japan in the spring, 
when we ought to have been there in the 
autumn. But India was frightfully hot, so 
hot that the bright metal parts of our bicycles 
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could not be touched with the bare hand. 
The first 800 miles were the worst, right over 
the blistering sands of Scinde. We could 
only get native food—vile stuff, I can tell you. 
When we got on the famous Grand Trunk 
Road at Lahore we would have sung the 
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marked, parenthetically, “ about getting back 
to civilization is that a fellow can get a really 
good smoke. I’ve always been a smoker, 
and the fact that once I had to go without 
cigars for nearly two months I regard as the 
only hardship of the trip. ‘Troubles are more 
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ON THE GRAND TRUNK ROAD—FIFTEEN MILES AN HOUR AND TWO MILES AN HOUR. 


Doxology if only we had known the words. 
Oh, that Grand Trunk Road was fine—1,200 
miles of magnificent road, the finest continuous 
ride in the world. Then there were the 
cities we saw—lordly Delhi, fantastic Agra, 
brave Lucknow, bewildering Benares! Oh, 
cycling is the way to see India. We struck 
right through the Bengal jungle—we always 
rode at night to escape the terrific heat ; but 
we never—I suppose I must tell you the 
truth we never 
saw a tiger. We 
were féted by the 
English folks at 
Calcutta, and if 
ever we suffered 
from swelled head 
it must have been 
about then. . And 
then came along 
that nasty earth- 
quake, which placed 
half Calcutta in 
ruins, and quite 
snuffed us out of 
public attention. 
We moved on to 
Burma.” 

Mr. Fraser began 
trifling with his 
cigarette-case again. 
“There’s one 
thing,” he _ re- 


or less excitements ; but going without cigars 
is a moaning sorrow.” 

“Tell me about your ride up through 
Burma ; were the people all right ?” 

“They were charming,” said Mr. Fraser. 
“They’re the Italians of the East: easy- 
going, merry-making, rather slothful. The 
Burmese girl is rather nice. When travellers 
have ceased raving over the winsomeness of 
the little Japanese mousmee, they might very 
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sort of Jubilee 
Day you folks in 
London were 
having.” 

‘““You got to 
Mandalay all right, 
though ?” 

“Oh, yes 5; a 
very curious and 
delightful place it 
is. If you’re fond 
of Buddhas, and 
dragons, and 
pagodas — go_ to 
Mandalay. I had 
a very interesting 
morning with the 
old Buddhist Arch- 
bishop of Burma 
there. Everybody 
was good to us, 
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well turn their praises to the Burmese lass. 
Well, I told you we struck Burma in the 
rainy season. And it did rain—a constant 
torrent for about four months. We moved 
away north, along the jungle paths. The 
tracks were frightfully miry, but we bumped 
and jogged our way along day after day. We 
were wet to the skin, and for eight days we 
lay down to sleep in our damp clothes. 
Every night our saddles and shoes would 


turn green with the moisture. Matches 
refused to light. The natives were nice 


enough, but we could get little to eat but 
rice. How well I 
recall the day of 
the Queen’s Dia- 
mond Jubilee! 
The rain swished 
through -the bam- 
boos of the jungle 
constantly.. At 
night we rested in 
a little, wind- 
shaken bamboo 
hut. We had a 
miserable light to 
cook our rice by, 
and we sat on our 
haunches, and 
pushed the ~ rice 
into. our mouths, 
native fashion. We 
felt a bit dejected 
that night, for we 
thought of London, 


and wondered what 
Vol. xvi.—82 
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SLEPT IN BURMA, 


especially our 
own countrymen. 
They’ve turned King Theebaw’s palace into a 
club, and subalterns now drink whisky where 
kings used to drink hot blood. ‘They’re fine, 
de’il-may-care chaps, are the Britishers away 
out in Upper Burma. Tommy Atkins, though, 
doesn’t seem to have much to do besides 
make love to the Burmese girls and die of 
fever. Everybody declared we were mad to 
go away into far Upper Burma just then, 
and strike across Western China. Maybe we 
were, but we weren’t going to turn back.” 

“ Weren't you afraid, leaving civilization so 
far behind?” I asked. 
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MR. FRASER IN BURMA, 


Mr. Fraser laughed. “ Now, never in my 
life have I set up as being courageous. But 
I’m sure I never was afraid. You see, distance 
lends danger to the view. But when you're 
among wild tribes you soon get used to them. 
One has to come back to England and hear 
one’s friends talk to realize there was any 
necessity to be afraid.” 

“You got into China?” 

“Yes, but there was plenty of difficulty. 
At Mandalay we made our arrangements for 
a long good-bye to comfort. The officials 
equipped us with letters in Chinese, stating 
who and what we 
were. Chinese 
visiting-cards, long 
vermilion slips, 
eight inches by 
four, with our 
Chinese names on 
them — mine was 
Fu-la-su— were pre- 
pared, we took 
quantities of medi 
cine with us, prin 
cipally quinine, and 
we changed our 
cycling shoes for 
heavy mountain 
boots. At Bhamo, 
the last military 
British station in 
Upper Burma, we 
found the country 
leading to the 
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be under water. 
Government em- 
ployés lent us 
ponies to get 
through; but the 
flood was too great. 
Then they lent us 
elephants, but 
seven miles out of 
Bhamo the water 
was 14ft. deep. So 
that plan was 
abandoned. _ Ulti- 
mately we went to 
Myothit by boat. 
The current was 
so strong that it 
took three days to 
do the journey of 
twenty miles. So 
we pushed into the 
frontier hills, in- 
habited by the wild 
Kachins, those silent, wily jungle warriors 
that give the British Government so much 
trouble every year. ‘They were sullen brutes, 
heavily tattooed, and they all carried short 
swords called dahs. Absolutely ignorant and 
superstitious, with a love for the war-path, 
they hate all other races, the British, the 
Burmese, the Shans, and the Chinese. Yet 
we went among them, slept in their huts and 
ate of their rice, and never were we molested. 
I need hardly tell you we did not take off 
our clothes. I used my boots and a volume 
of Shakespeare as a pillow.” 











Chinese frontier to 
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“ What was the cycling like ?” 

Again Mr. Fraser laughed, accompanied 
by a shrug of the shoulders. “To tell you 
the truth, there was precious little cycling. 
For weeks at a time after we got over the 
frontier there was nothing but climbing up 
great, gaunt mountains, edging down into 
feverish valleys, and then away up into the 
mountains again. Of roads there were none, 
only mule tracks in and out of the rocks; and 
so we went on slithering and sliding a month 
atatime. ‘The way we went across China is 
something over 3,000 miles. The first half led 
us to Chung-King-fu. Now, I reckon that out 
of the first 1,500 miles we must have walked 
at least 1,200. What do you think of that 
for a country to cycle in? We soon lapsed 
into a delightful condition of barbarity ; 
indeed, none of us 
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silver in different. towns was of. different 
quality. Then, a hundred cash was never 
a hundred cash. The custom was to 
deduct four out of every hundred for chang- 
ing, but frequently more were deducted, and 
generally a dozen or so spurious coins were 
palmed off on the poor foreigner. This 
cash we strung on twine, and then carried 
it wound round our waists like a rope.” 

“Did you encounter many tribes in un- 
known Western China?” 

“Not many. There were the Kachins, of 
which I have spoken. Then there were the 
Shans, a short, stubby people, very indus- 
trious and quiet, who lived in the valleys. 
The strangest people we saw—though we did 
not go into their country—were the Lolos. 
The Lolos are a small nation occupying a 

tract of country about 





shaved from the time 
we left Bhamo till 
Shanghai was reached 

a period of over five 
months.” 

“Did you know any of 
the Chinese language?” 

“Nota word. We 
knew nothing; we had 
no guide or interpreter ; 
we had no bedding or 
prepared foods. All we 
had was on our bicycles, 
and we lived like the 
natives. Remember, it 
was raining persistently. 
Many a mile we had to 
wade through water over 
knee deep. The natives 
were dying like flies 
from fever. The malaria 
was shocking. I took 
five grains of quinine 








the size of Wales. They 
are tall and muscular, 
with peculiar, lined fea- 
tures, and they twist up 
their hair like the horn 
of a unicorn. They are 
far braver than the 
Chinese, treat their 
women better, and have 
a calligraphy of their 
own. Where they came 
from is an ethnological 
puzzle. There is nowa 
splendid opportunity for 
someone to prove they 
are one of the Lost 
Tribes. They know 
they are foreigners to 


China; they have a 
hazy sort of tradition 
they originally came 
from the west. And 


here is a curious thing: 








every morning, and they use knives and 
entirely escaped any forks. They are clearly 
fever. My comrades, MR. FRASER—PHOTOGRAPHED AFTER HIS LONELY a remnant of some 
who did not take that ne ee Ree wandering European 


precaution, were seriously ill.” 

“ How did you get on about money ? ” 

“Qur money matters caused endless 
bother. There is no regular currency in 
China, you know, and we had to travel with 
chunks of silver of various weight. These 
we sold in the towns in exchange for Chinese 
brass cash. Silver is heavy, but it is a 
feather-weight compared with cash. Nearly 
400 of these go to the value of a shilling, 
and half a crown value of cash weighs just 
8lb. Of course we lost tremendously, 
changing our lump silver into cash, for the 





race. At Yunnan I came across the biggest 
Chinaman I have ever seen in my life, 
Chang, who is 7ft. gin. in height.” 

“Now tell me, Mr. Fraser, how did you 
get along with the Chinese themselves ?” 

“On the whole, not very well. The 
Chinese are cowards, and I’ve got a great 
contempt for them. They used to stand a 
long distance off and boo and call Yang- 
guitze (foreign devil), and when there were 
three or four hundred of them they got some- 
what nasty. We had to fight crowds of 
them—that is, we went for them with fists 
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had to go out and fight them. I 
daresay we would have had the 
worst of it in time, but the man- 
darin hearing of the row sent 
soldiers from the yamen, and eight 
of the ringleaders were dragged off 
by the pigtail to prison. 

“Another time, while we were 
in a tea-house, the cry, ‘ Kill the 
foreign devils,’ was raised. Certainly 
a Chinese mob can be very objec- 
tionable, and one had to stop the 
row at once. I whipped out my 
revolver, and pointing to a man 
who was carrying a boulder let him 
understand I would kill if he threw. 
The Chinese have greater fear of a 
revolver than of a gun, for the 
number of shots it carries has been 
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and feet while they were tumbling to get out 
of the way. 

“The first real trouble was at a town 
called Yurg-Chang-fu. It started at first by 
the mob playfully pelting us with stones and 
offal, so that we had to dash into a temple 
for refuge. They came at us again, and we 


greatly exaggerated. Although they 
roared and bellowed, we went on 
with our tea-drinking, I holding the revolver 
in my hand all the time. 

“The roughest time, however, we had 
with a mob was, strange to say, when we were 
within a week’s journey of Shanghai. It was 
a little place, called Pan-ya, if I remember 
rightly. The mob that got round us was 
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SHASI—“‘ THE TERROR OF THE YANG-TZ1"—WHERE MR, FRASER WAS CHASED BY A CHINESE MOB, 
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unwieldy, there was much pressing, and we 
had to push them back. Then they started. 
It was just closing in dark, and we might 
easily have been murdered and thrown into 
the canal. So we jumped on board a junk, 
and threatened the owner with death if he 
didn’t push off. He was in a frightful funk, 
and could hardly loosen the ropes. A dash 
was made by the mob for our junk. But 
we kicked them and stamped on their 
fingers while they tried to clamber aboard. 
As soon as the junk moved off we were 
fusilladed with stones. We crouched at the 
bottom of the junk, and all the time I was 
threatening to blow out the brains of the 
man if he didn’t get us into mid-stream and 
keep quiet his yelling. So we got away. 
He punted us outside the town and then, 
running his boat ashore, jumped on the bank 
and skedaddled. However, we didn’t mind, 
and we lay down in the boat all night. The 
next morning the owner came back cautiously, 
and bowed to the very ground in joy at the 
money we gave him.” 

“ Didn’t you, Mr. Fraser, go across a part 
of Central China alone?” 

“Yes, and by reputation, though perhaps 
not in actuality, it was the most anti-foreign 
part of China, the province of Hupeh. You 
see, after leaving Burma we struck in a south- 
easterly direction to the city of Yunnan-sen, 
then we struck away northerly to the great 
town of Chung-King-fu. Then we were to 
keep to the Yang-tzi Valley till Ichang 
was reached, strike for Hankow, keep to 
the Valley again till Wuhu was reached, 
and from there make a bee-line for Shanghai. 
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As I told you, Lunn and Lowe were in weak 
health, and at Ichang they decided to go to 
Hankow by boat. So off I went across 
Hupeh alone. The weather was frightful. 
I lost my way, got up to my knees in slush, 
I ripped my knickerbockers, my shoes gave 
out, and I never washed or took off my wet 
clothes for five days. Besides, I never had 
anything to eat except badly cooked rice and 
some green-stuff. The excitement I caused ! 
—heavens, in the towns the streets were 
simply packed with noisy throngs, not objec- 
tionable, but over-curious. At one small place 
on the Yang-tzi I sniffed trouble. So I at 
once palled up to the crowd, pretending to be 
in great dismay that I had lost my pigtail, 
and, catching hold of a man, said I would 
cut off his. The Chinaman appreciates a 
joke, and so it was all right with that 
crowd. At another place I was pelted pretty 
liberally with mud. Riding alone in the 
rain along the dreary Yang-tzi bank, on 
and on, long miles after long miles, was 
hardly pleasant cycling. At Shasi, appro- 
priately called ‘the terror of the Yang- 
tzi,’ because it is the worst town all along 
the valley, where the Chinese periodically 
wreck the mission-houses and make the 
missionaries fly for their lives, I certainly 
did expect trouble. Just on the outskirts of 
the town the boatmen, about 200 of them, 
came for me. Hitting a ‘ foreign devil’ over 
the head would have been great fun. They 
were intent on being nasty. But the cycling 
was good, and I just bent my head over the 
handle-bars and scorched. It was dark by 
the time I got to the city gates ; also, it was 
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raining hard and folks were indoors. Happily, 
I met a friendly Chinaman, who conducted 
me by back lanes to the junk of the Imperial 
Customs, where there was a wash and a good 
dinner waiting me. While I was at Shasi I 
walked four miles inland to Kin-cha-fu, a 
Manchu city where foreigners are invariably 
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made me tea and fed me. And, oh, blessed 
missionary, he produced a box of cigars! I 
think he just sat and looked at me, while I 
wolfed his food and then smoked his cigars. 
I was a pretty rough-looking beggar in those 
days, shaggy and bearded. But I did appre- 
ciate his cigars: it was my first whiff of 





MR. LOWE, 


hounded and beaten. I rather hoped for a 
bit of excitement. But I was disappointed. 
There wasn’t a bad apple thrown. After that 
I went, in as near a straight line as possible, 
to Hankow. I rather think I went over a 
long stretch of country where there had never 
been a European 
before. When I 
reached the Han 
River I got on 
board a little boat, 
and so escaped the 
mob while I ate 
some cold sweet 
potatoes I had in 
my pocket. I was 
sitting there, when 


suddenly among 
the crowd there 


appeared a parson, 
black coat, white 
choker, and_ all. 
We looked at each 
other; then I 
jumped ashore 
and we shook 
hands. He was a 
missionary, and he 
took me up to his 
little crib, and 
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Then we talked by the hour, and 
I’m afraid that day the souls of the poor 
heathen were not looked after very much.” 

“On the whole, you wouldn’t recommend 
the average cyclist to go for a holiday in 
China?” 


heaven. 
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AMONG THE SNOWS OF THE SIERRA NEVADA—THROUGH 40 MILES OF SNOW-SHEDS. 


“T would not,” answered Mr. Fraser, 
readily. “It took us just 151 days to cross 
China, and we were mighty glad when it 
was over. Then we went to Japan—ah! 
that is the wheelman’s paradise—and we 
had a lovely ride of over a thousand miles 
along magnificent roads. At Tokio, the 
Prime Minister, Marquis Ito, gave a semi- 
State dinner in our honour, and we met many 
of the Ministers. 


and the sheds 
are narrow and 
dark. So when 
the trains came 
along we had to 
press ourselves 
up against the 
clammy, icy 
rocks. Then we 
had to ride over 
the great alkali 
desert of Nevada. 
That was tough. 
Progress was 
slow — bumping, 
bumping, hun- 
dreds of miles 
over the sleepers ; 
the heat was ter- 
rible, the alkali 
blistered our 
faces ; there were 
no houses for 
long distances, and we had to carry water in 
our canteens. When we ran short of water, 
then we knew what thirst was. We came 
right over the Rocky Mountains down into 
the basin of the Missouri. Once across the 
Missouri, there was good going. Many a 
century we knocked off on our way to 
Chicago, then to Niagara Falls, and then 
to New York.” 





Of course, I had 
to borrow another 
man’s dress - suit 
for the occasion, 
and climb into the 
steel casing of a 
starched shirt and 
a high collar. I 
never was in such 
agony in my life.” 

“And then, I 
think, you rode 
across America ?” 

“Yes, right 
across, from San 
Francisco on the 
Pacific side to 
New York on the 
Atlantic. Travers- 
ing America, however, was harder work than 
we anticipated. First, there was going over 
the snowy Sierra Nevada. We rode on the 
railway track — indeed, we had seventeen 
hundred miles of railway track-riding in the 
States — and one day we did forty miles 
through the snow-sheds. It’s a single line, 








ON THE GREAT AMERICAN DESERT--A PULL AT THE WATER-BOTTLES, 


* And then you came home ?” 

“We landed at Southampton, and on the 
evening of August 29th last we pulled up at 
St. Pancras Church, the very spot from which 
we started, just 774 days before.” 

“Well, it was a really marvellous journey 
to have done on a bicycle, Mr. Fraser,” I 
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IN THE ROCKY 


said ; “but tell me, do you feel better or 
worse in health now it is all over?” 

“Ten times better; yes, I can say that,” 
replied the record breaker, with insistence. 
“ Remember, not one of us are cyclists in 
a professional sense ; we are just chaps 
fond of bicycling. Of course, we had an 
occasional breakdown, and the rotting of 
our pneumatic tyres was the cause of much 
bad language. Between the three of us 


we used up eighteen 
sets of tyres during 


the ride. We didn’t 
just race scorcher-like 
through the different 
countries ; we took 
our time. Education- 
ally, I don’t know a 
better way for a man 
to see a country than 
to ride through it on 
a bicycle. I have 
collected an immense 
mass of data, which 
I am, this winter 
throwing at the heads 
of various learned 
societies.” 

“Of course, there 
is to be a book?” I 
inquired, 

“Of course.” 

“IT suppose, 
Mr. Fraser, I sup- 
pose——.,” and here 
I hesitated, for I 
knew I was treading 
on delicate ground 


MR. FRASER’S AMERICAN BRIDE, 
From a Photo. by Curtis, Seattle, Washington 
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“T suppose, that is — is it true you fell 
in love with and married an American 
lady while you were crossing the United 
States ?” 

Mr. Fraser twisted in his chair. “Look 
here,” he said, “that isn’t fair; we 
were to talk about cycling round the 
world, not my matrimonial experiences.” 
Then he turned in his chair again, and 
laughing, he said, “Well, yes, it is true. 
The American woman 
is the most charming 
woman in the world 

Mrs. Fraser is the 
most charming of all 
American women. 
There! is that what 
you wanted me to 
say ?” and he laughed 
once more. “Anyway, 
you must come and 
dine with us some 
night. We live in a 
house we've christ- 
ened ‘The Den,’ in 
Culverden Road, in 
the plebeian region of 
Balham.” 

And soon after | 
left this long, lanky, 
tousle-haired, fair-fea- 
tured Scot. He was 
quietly grumbling 
when I came away, 
for all his cigarettes 
were finished, and he 
was too lazy to go out 
and buy more. 
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LD JEM LISTER, of the 
Susannah, was possessed of 
two devils—the love of strong 
drink and avarice—and the 
only thing the twain had in 
common was to get a drink 
without paying for it. When Mr. Lister paid 
for a drink, the demon of avarice masquerading 
as conscience preached a teetotal lecture, and 
when he showed signs of profiting by it, the 
demon of drink would send him hanging 
round public-house doors cadging for drinks 
in a way which his shipmates regarded as a 
slur upon the entire ship’s company. Many 
a healthy thirst reared on salt beef and 
tickled with strong tobacco had been spoiled 
by the sight of Mr. Lister standing by the 
entrance, with a propitiatory smile, waiting to 
be invited in to share it, and on one occa- 
sion they had even seen him (him, Jem 
Lister, A.B.) holding a horse’s head, with 
ulterior motives. 

It was pointed out to Mr. Lister at last 
that his conduct was reflecting discredit 
upon men who were fully able to look after 


themselves in that direction, without having 
Vol xvi. -83. 





any additional burden thrust upon them. 
Bill Henshaw was the spokesman, and on 
the score of violence (miscalled firmness) 
his remarks left little to be desired. On the 
score of profanity, Bill might recall with 
pride that in the opinion of his fellows he 
had left nothing unsaid. 

“You ought to ha’ been a member 0’ 
Parliament, Bill,” said Harry Lea, when he 
had finished. 

“Tt wants money,” said Henshaw, shaking 
his head. 

Mr. Lister laughed, a senile laugh, but not 
lacking in venom. 

“That’s what we’ve got to say,” said 
Henshaw, turning upon him suddenly. “If 
there’s anything I hate in this world, it’s a 
drinking miser. You know our opinion, and 
the best thing you can do is to turn overa 
new leaf now.” 

“Take us all in to the ‘Goat and Com- 
passes,” urged Lea; “bring out some o’ 
those sovrins you’ve been hoarding.” 

Mr. Lister gazed at him with frigid scorn, 
and finding that the conversation still seemed 
to centre round his unworthy person, went 
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up on deck and sat glowering over the insults 
which had been heaped upon him. His 
futile wrath when Bill dogged his footsteps 
ashore next day and revealed his character to 
a bibulous individual whom he had almost 
persuaded to be a Christian—from his point 
of view—bordered upon the maudlin, and 
he wandered back to the ship, wild-eyed and 
dry of throat. 

For the next two months it was safe to say 
that every drink he had he paid for. His 
eyes got brighter and his complexion clearer, 
nor was he as pleased as one of the other 
sex might have been when the self-satisfied 
Henshaw pointed out these improvements to 
his companions, and claimed entire responsi- 
bility for them. It is probable that Mr. 
Lister, under these circumstances, might in 
time have lived down his taste for strong 
drink, but that at just that time they shipped 
a new cook. 

He was a big, cadaverous young fellow, 
who looked too closely after his own interests 
to be much of a favourite with the other 
men forward. On the score of thrift, it was 
soon discovered that he and Mr. Lister had 
much in common, and the latter, pleased to 
find a congenial spirit, was disposed to make 
the most of him, and spent, despite the heat, 
much of his spare time in the galley. 

“You keep to it,” said the greybeard, 
impressively ; “money was made to be took 
care of; if you don’t spend your money, 
you've always got it. I’ve always been a 
saving man—what’s the result ?” 

The cook, waiting some time in patience 
to be told, gently inquired what it was. 

“’Ere am I,” said Mr. Lister, good- 
naturedly helping him to cut a cabbage, “at 
the age of sixty-two with a bank-book down 
below in my chest, with one hundered an’ 
ninety pounds odd in it.” 

“One ‘undered and ninety pounds!” re- 
peated the cook, with awe. 

“To say nothing of other things,” con- 
tinued Mr. Lister, with joyful appreciation of 
the effect he was producing. “ Altogether I’ve 
got a little over four ’undered pounds.” 

The cook gasped, and with gentle firmness 
took the cabbage from him as being unfit 
work for a man of such wealth. 

“It’s very nice,” he said, slowly. “It’s 
very nice. You'll be able to live on it in 
your old age.” 

Mr. Lister shook his head mournfully, and 
his eyes became humid. 

“There’s no old age for me,” he said, 
sadly ; “but you needn't tell them,” and he 
jerked his thumb towards the forecastle. 
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“No, no,” said the cook. 
“T’ve never been one to talk over my 
affairs,” said Mr. Lister, in a low voice. 
“T’ve never yet took fancy enough to any- 
body so to do. No, my lad, I’m saving up 
for somebody else.” 

“What are you going to live on when 
you're past work, then?” demanded the 
other. 

Mr. Lister took him gently by the sleeve, 
and his voice sank with the solemnity of his 
subject : “I’m not going to have no old age,” 
he said, resignedly. 

“Not going to live!” repeated the cook, 
gazing uneasily at a knife by his side. “ How 
do you know?” 

“T went to a orsepittle in London,” said 
Mr. Lister. “I’ve been to two or three 
altogether, while the money I’ve spent on 
doctors is more than I like to think of, 
and they’re all surprised to think that I’ve 
lived so long, I’m so chock-full o’ com- 
plaints, that they tell me I can’t live more 
than two years, and I might go off at any 
moment.” 

“Well, you’ve got money,” said the cook, 
“why don’t you knock off work now and 
spend the evenin’ of your life ashore? Why 
should you save up for your relatives ?” 

“T’ve got ‘no relatives,” said Mr. Lister ; 
“T’m all alone. I ’spose I shall leave my 
money to some nice young feller, and I hope 
it'll do ’im good.” 

With the dazzling thoughts which flashed 
through the cook’s brain the cabbage dropped 
violently into the saucepan, and a shower of 
cooling drops fell on both men. 

“T s’pose you take medicine ?” he said, at 
length. 

“A little rum,” said Mr. Lister, faintly ; 
“the doctors tell me that it is the only thing 
that keeps me up—o’ course, the chaps down 
there”—he indicated the forecastle again 
with a jerk of his head—‘“accuse me 0’ 
taking too much.” 

“What do ye take any notice of ’em for?” 
inquired the other, indignantly. 

“T ’spose it is foolish,” admitted Mr. 
Lister; ‘but I don’t like being misunder- 
stood. I keep my troubles to myself as a 
rule, cook. I don’t know what’s made me 
talk to you like this. I ’eard the other day 
you was keeping company with a young 
woman.” 

“ Well, I won’t say as I ain’t,” replied the 
other, busying himself over the fire. 

“ an’ the best thing, too, my lad,” said the 
old man, warmly. “It keeps you stiddy, 
keeps you out of public-’ouses ; not as they 











THE MADNESS 


ain't good in moderation—I ’ope you'll be 
‘appy.” 

The cook thanked him, and noticed that 
Mr. Lister was fidgeting with a piece of 
paper. 

“A little something I wrote the other 
day,” said the old man, catching his eye. 
“If I let you see it, will you promise not to 
tell a soul about it, and not to give me no 
thanks ? ” 

The wondering cook promised, and, the 
old man being somewhat emphatic on the 
subject, backed ‘his promise with a home- 
made affidavit of singular power and pro- 
fanity. 

“Here it is, then,” said Mr. Lister. 

The cook took the paper, and as he read 
the letters danced before him. He blinked 
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Mr. Lister waved it away again. “Keep 
it,” he said, simply ; “while you’ve got it on 
you, you'll know it’s safe.” 

From this moment a friendship sprang up 
between the two men which puzzled the 
remainder of the crew not a little. The 
attitude of the cook was as that of a son to 
a father: the benignancy of Mr. Lister 
beautiful to behold. It was noticed, too, 
that he had abandoned the reprehensible 
practice of hanging round tavern doors in 
favour of going inside and drinking the 
cook’s health. 

For about six months the cook, although 
always in somewhat straitened circumstances, 
was well content with the tacit bargain, and 
then, bit by bit, the character of Mr. Lister 
was revealed to him. It was not a nice 


“AS HE READ THE LETTERS DANCED BEFORE HIM.” 


In plain 


his eyes and started again, slowly. 
black and white and nondescript-coloured 
finger-marks, Mr. Lister, after a general state- 
ment as to his bodily and mental health, left 


the whole of his estate to the cook. The 
will was properly dated and witnessed, and 
the cook’s voice shook with excitement and 
emotion as he offered to hand it back. 

“T don’t know what I’ve done for you to 
do this,” he said. 


character, but subtle; and when he made 
the startling discovery that a will could 
be rendered invalid by the simple pro- 
cess of making another one the next day, 
he became as a man possessed. When 
he ascertained that Mr. Lister when at 
home had free quarters at the house of a 
married niece, he used to sit about alone, 
and try and think of ways and means 
of securing capital sunk in a concern 
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which seemed to show no signs of being 
wound-up. 

“T’ve got a touch of the ‘art again, lad,” 
said the elderly invalid, as they sat alone in 
the forecastle one night at Seacole. 

“You move about too much,” said the 
cook. “ Why not turn in and rest?” 

Mr. Lister, who had not expected this, 
fidgeted. “I think I'll go ashore a bit and 
try the air,” he said, suggestively. “ I'll just 
go as far as the ‘ Black Horse’ and back. 
You won’t have me long now, my lad.” 

“No, I know,” said the cook; “that’s 
what’s worrying me a bit.” 

“Don’t worry about me,” said the old man, 
pausing with his hand on the other’s shoulder ; 
“Tm worth it. Don’t look so glum, 
lad.” 

“T’ve got something on my mind, Jem,” 
said the cook, staring straight in front of 
him. 

“What is it?” inquired Mr. Lister. 


not 


“voU AIN'T FELT NO PAIN LATELY, 'AVE YOU, JE 


“You know what you told me about those 
pains in your inside ?” said the cook, without 
looking at him. 

Jem groaned and felt his side. 

“And what you said about its being a 
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relief to die,” continued the other, “ only you 
was afraid to commit suicide ?” 

“Well?” said Mr. Lister. 

“Tt used to worry me,” continued the cook, 
earnestly. “I used to say to myself, ‘ Poor old 
Jem,’ I ses, ‘why should ’e suffer like this 
when he wants to die? It seemed ’ard.’” 

“Tt is ’ard,” said Mr. Lister, “but what 
about it ?” 

The other made no reply, but looking at 
him for the first time, surveyed him with a 
troubled expression. 

“ What about it ?” repeated Mr. Lister, with 
some emphasis. 

“You did say you wanted to die, didn’t 
you?” said the cook. “Now suppose 
suppose Pe 

“Suppose what?” inquired the old man, 
sharply. ‘“ Why don’t you say what you're 
agoing to say ?” 

“‘ Suppose,” said the cook, “ someone what 
liked you, Jem—what liked you, mind—’eard 


“2” 


you say this over and over again, an’ see 
you sufferin’ and ’eard you groanin’ and not 
able to do nothin’ for you except lend you 
a few shillings here and there for medi 
cine, or stand you a few glasses o’ rum ; 
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suppose they knew a chap in a chemist’s 
shop?” 

“ Suppose they did?” said the other, turn- 
ing pale. 

“A chap what knows all about p’isons,” 
continued the cook, “ p’isons what a man can 
take without knowing it in ’is grub. Would 
it be wrong, do you think, if that friend I was 
speaking about put it in your food to put you 
out of your misery ?” 

“ Wrong,” said Mr. Lister, with glassy eyes. 
“ Wrong. Look ’ere, cook ; 

“I don’t mean anything to give ’im pain,” 
said the other, waving his hand; “ you ain’t 
felt no pain lately, ’ave you, Jem?” 

“Do you mean to say———” shouted Mr. 
Lister. 

“T don’t mean to say anything,” said the 
cook. “Answer my question. You ain’t 
felt no pain lately, ’ave you?” 

“ Have — you— been — putting —- p’ison— 
in—-my—-wittles ?” demanded Mr. Lister, in 
trembling accents. 

“If I ’ad, Jem, supposin’ that I ’ad,” said 
the cook, in accents of reproachful surprise, 
“do you mean to say that you’d mind?” 

“ Minp,” said Mr. Lister, with fervour. 
“Td ’ave you ’ung !” 

“But you said you wanted to die,” said 
the surprised cook. 

Mr. Lister swore at him with startling 
vigour. “T’ll ’ave you ’ung,” he repeated, 
wildly. 

“Me,” 
for?” 

“For giving me p’ison,” said Mr. Lister, 
frantically. ‘ Do you think you can deceive 
me by your roundabouts? Do you think I 
can’t see through you?” 

The other with a sphinx-like smile sat un- 
moved. “ Prove it,” he said, darkly. “ But 
supposin’ if anybody ’ad been givin’ you 
p'ison, would you like to take something to 
prevent its acting ?” 

“T’d take gallons of it,” said Mr. Lister, 
feverishly. 

The other sat pondering, while the old 
man watched him anxiously. “It’s a pity 
you don’t know your own mind, Jem,” he 
said, at length; “still, you know your own 
business best. But it’s very expensive stuff.” 

“How much ?” inquired the other. 

“Well, they won’t sell more than two 
shillingsworth at a time,” said the cook, try- 
ing to speak carelessly, “but if you like to 
let me ’ave the money, I’ll go ashore to the 
chemist’s and get the first lot now.” 

Mr. Lister’s face was a study in emotions, 
which the other tried in vain to decipher. 


“ What 


said the cook, artlessly. 
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Then he slowly extracted the amount from 
his trousers-pocket, and handed it over with- 
out a word. 

“T'll go at once,” said the cook, with a 
little feeling, “and I'll never take a man at 
his word again, Jem.” 

He ran blithely up on deck, and stepping 
ashore, spat on the coins for luck and 
dropped them in his pocket. Down below, 
Mr. Lister, with his chin in his hand, sat in 
a state of mind pretty evenly divided between 
rage and fear. 

The cook, who was in no mood for 
company, missed the rest of the crew by two 
public-houses, and having purchased a baby’s 
teething powder and removed the label, had 
a congratulatory drink or two before going 
on board again. A chatter of voices from 
the forecastle warned him that the crew had 
returned, but the tongues ceased abruptly 
as he descended, and three pairs of eyes 
surveyed him in grim silence. 

“ What’s up?” he demanded. 

“Wot ’ave you been doin’ to poor old 
Jem ?” demanded Henshaw, sternly. 

“ Nothin’,” said the other, shortly. 

“ You ain’t been p’isoning ’im?” demanded 
Henshaw. 

“Certainly not,” said the cook, emphati- 
cally. 

“He ses you told ‘im you p’isoned ’im,” 
said Henshaw, solemnly, “and ’e give you 
two shillings to get something to cure ’im. 
It’s too late now.” 

“ What ?” stammered the bewildered cook. 

He looked round anxiously at the men. 
They were all very grave, and the silence 
became oppressive. 

“Where is he?” he demanded. 

Henshaw and the others exchanged glances. 

“ He’s gone mad,” said he, slowly. 

“Mad ?” repeated the horrified cook, and, 
seeing the aversion of the crew, in a broken 
voice he narrated the way in which he had 
been victimized. 

“ Well, you’ve done it now,” said Henshaw, 
when he had finished. “He's gone right orf 
‘is ’ed.” 

“Where is he ?” inquired the cook. 

“Where you can’t follow him,” said the 
other, slowly. 

“ Heaven ?” 
cook. 

“No; skipper’s bunk,” said Lea. 

“Oh, can’t I foller im?” said the cook, 
starting up. “I'll soon ’ave ’im out o’ that.” 

“Better leave ’im alone,” said Henshaw. 
“He was that wild we couldn’t do nothing 
with ‘im, singing an’ larfin’ and crying 


hazarded the unfortunate 
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“ ‘up's GONE MAD," SAID HE, SLOWLY.” 


all together——I certainly thought he was 
p'isoned.” 

“T’ll swear I ain’t touched him,” said the 
cook. 

“Well, you’ve upset his reason,” said 
Henshaw; “there'll be an awful row when 
the skipper comes aboard and finds ’im in 
‘is bed.” 

“Well, come an’ ’elp me to get ’im out,” 
said the cook. 

“T ain’t going to be mixed up in it,” said 
Henshaw, shaking his head. 

“Don’t you, Bill,” said the other two. 

“Wot the skipper'll say I don’t know,” 
said Henshaw ; “anyway, it'll be said to you, 
not us.” 

“ T’ll go an’ get ’im out if ’e was five mad- 
men,” said the cook, compressing his lips. 

“You'll have to carry ‘im out, then,” said 
Henshaw. “I don’t wish you no ’arm, cook, 
and perhaps it would be as well to get ’im 
out afore the skipper or mate comes aboard. 
If it was me, I know what I should do.” 

“What ?” inquired the cook, breathlessly. 

“Draw a sack over his head,” said 
Henshaw, impressively ; “he'll scream like 
blazes as soon as you touch him, and rouse 
the folks ashore if you don’t. Besides that, 
if you draw it well down it'll keep his arms 
fast.” 

The cook thanked him fervently, and 
routing out a sack, rushed hastily on 
deck, his departure being the signal for 


Mr. Henshaw and his friends to make pre- 
parations for retiring for the night so hastily 
as almost to savour of panic. 

The cook, after a hasty glance ashore, 
went softly below with his sack over his arm 
and felt his way in the darkness to the 
skipper’s bunk. The sound of deep and 
regular breathing reassured him, and without 
undue haste he opened the mouth of the 
sack and gently raised the sleeper’s head. 

“Eh? Wha——” began a sleepy voice. 

The next moment the cook had bagged 
him, and gripping him tightly round the 
middle, turned a deaf ear to the smothered 
cries of his victim as he strove to lift him 
out of the bunk. In the exciting time which 
followed, he had more than one reason for 
thinking that he had caught a centipede. 

“Now, you keep still,” he cried, breath- 
lessly. “I’m not going to hurt you.” 

He got his burden out of bed at last, and 
staggered to the foot of the companion- 
ladder with it. Then there was a halt, two 
legs sticking obstinately across the narrow 
way and refusing to be moved, while a 
furious humming proceeded from the other 
end of the sack. 

Four times did the exhausted cook get 
his shoulder under his burden and try and 
push it up the ladder, and four times did 
it wriggle and fight its way down again. 
Half crazy with fear and rage, he essayed it 
for the fifth time, and had got it half-way up 
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when there was a sudden exclamation of 
surprise from above, and the voice of the 
mate sharply demanding an explanation. 
“What the blazes are you up to?”~he 
cried. 
“Tt’s all right, sir,” said the panting cook ; 
“old Jem’s had a drop too much and got 
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The mate struck a match and looked down. 
“Take that sack off,” he demanded, 

sternly. 

The cook placed his burden upon its feet, 
and running up the ladder stood by the mate 
shivering.. The latter struck another match, 
and the twain watched in breathless silence 
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““HE STROVE TO LIFT HIM OUT OF THE BUNK. 


down and 
again.” 

“ Jem ?” said the astonished mate. 
he’s sitting up here on the fore-hatch. 
came aboard with me.” 

“ Sitting,” began the horrified cook ; “ sit 

oh, lor!” 

He stood with his writhing burden wedged 
between his body and the ladder, and looked 
up despairingly at the mate. 

_ “T’m afraid I’ve made a mistake,” he said, 
in a trembling voice. 


aft, I’m getting ‘im for’ard 


‘“ Why, 
He 


the writhings of the strange creature below 
as the covering worked slowly upwards. In 
the fourth match it got free, and revealed the 
empurpled visage of the master of the 
Susannah. For the fraction of a second the 
cook gazed at him in speechless horror, and 
then, with a hopeless cry, sprang ashore and 
ran for it, hotly pursued by his enraged 
victim. At the time of sailing he was still 
absent, and the skipper, loth to part two such 
friends, sent Mr. James Lister, at the urgent 
request of the anxious crew, to look for him. 





A City of Salt. 


By JAMES 


WALTER SMITH. 


Illustrations from Photographs specially taken by George Newnes, Lid., with the permission and aid of the 
Austro-Hungarian Government. 


MI would take at least three 
weeks to visit every portion of 
this marvellous city. Men 
have worked in its hollows for 
cehturies, leaving it as a legacy 
to posterity. Horses have 

been brought to life and have died there, 
without seeing the light of day. It is silent 


offering our readers something absolutely 
unique. 

Here the wonders spoken of may be 
seen, as they have been seen by people 
for nearly a thousand years. During that 
time the skilled hand of the labourer in 
the Wieliczka salt mines has been at work 
turning the depths of darkness into a realm 














THE OFFICES OF THE GOVERNMENT SALT MINES AT WIELICZKA. 


and dark, except when the voices of people 
echo through its countless, tortuous hails, 
and the candle of the guide or flash of the 
Roman light discovers its massive and glitter- 
ing wonders. It is a city hewn in salt. 

It will hardly be believed that such a place 
exists. To all who disbelieve, after a glance 
at the photographs in this article, we would 
recommend a trip to Wieliczka, a little muni- 
cipality about six miles from Cracow, in 
Polish Austria, and the centre of the Galician 
salt industry. The mines are under the direct 
control of the Austro-Hungarian Minister of 
Finance, to whom, through the Austrian 
Embassy in London, we are indebted for the 
kindly official aid and constant attention given 
to our special commissioner and our photo- 
grapher on their recent trips to Wieliczka. 
The photographs, we may add, are the first 
ever taken for publication in this country. 
The article, also, is the first full description 
of these wonderful mines ever published. 
In the following pages, therefore, we are 


of beauty. It has created ball - rooms, 
chapels, altars, statues, restaurants, railways, 
chandeliers, staircases, pillars, and thrones in 
the bowels of the earth, and the grandeur of 
these has excited the admiration of the 
world. 

The mines date back to 1044, and now 
have a length of over 23 miles. Above 
stands a large, grey building, containing 
the offices of those in charge of the mining 
operations. We may note this building in 
the illustration shown here, and it is interest- 
ing principally because it contains a large 
number of caps and uniforms worn by 
various Royal persons, Austrian and other- 
wise, who have descended into this subter- 
ranean city. They are each labelled with 
the name of the visitor and the day of 
descent. In early times, this descent was 
made in a shaft worked by horse-power, 
but a hydraulic lift is now in use. Some 
visitors prefer, however, to descend on long, 
slanting stairways cut in the solid salt. 





A CITY 


OF SALT. 











THE BEAUTIFUL LETOW BALL-ROOM. 


Almost blinded by the darkness, and 
frightened by the eerie echo of his own foot- 
steps, the visitor first enters some colossal 
chambers hollowed out by the labourer in 
the ordinary course of mining after a plan 





laid down by some master mind. He almost 
loses himself in the expanse of the Letow 
ball-room, which with its solid mural decora- 
tion, illuminated galleries, stalwart pillars, 
and shining chandeliers, is indeed a fit 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE BALL-ROOM. 
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and welcome chamber for 
lovers of the dance. In 
its history, which dates back 
to 1750, when it was dedi- 
cated to Letowski, the chief 
of mines at that time, it 
has witnessed many remark- 
able gatherings. These have 
taken place on Royal visits, 
or for the entertainment of 
distinguished guests. One 
end of the room is adorned 
with a colossal Austrian 
eagle and with transpar- 
encies painted on slabs of 
salt. In an alcove at the 
other end of the room 
stands a throne of green, 
the crystals of which flash 
a green and ruby-red. It is 
on this that the Emperor sits 
when he comes to the mines. 
The ball-room lies at a distance of 216ft. 
below the surface, being the first of seven 
stories in the mine. ‘Three of these stories 
only are open to visitors, as they alone contain 
the marvels visitors go to see, and are called 
“ Bono,” “ Kaiser Franz,” and “ Erzherzog 
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VESTIBULE OF ST. ANTHONY'S CHAPEL. 


hewn in 1698. Both the vestibule to this 
chapel and its interior are shown on this 
page, the former containing a symmetrical 
archway, with figures at the sides. The 
interior is beautified by an altar showing the 
Crucifixion, and on the steps of the altar are 





INTERIOR OF ST. ANTHONY'S CHAPEL. 


Albrecht,” respectively, the last two being 
named in honour of celebrated Austrians. 
From the scene of gaiety and splendour it 
is but a step to the home of quietude and 
prayer. Here, off one of the main passages, 
is the noted St. Anthony’s Chapel, the resort 
of thousands of the devout since it was 


the forms of two kneeling monks. On the 
sides of the chapel may be seen smaller 
altars and statues of saints. Many times 
each year the priests of the district perform 
their pious duties in this simple chapel, 
not only in memory of St. Anthony himselt, 
but as a tribute to the miner who, unaided 
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SHRINE AND ARCHWAY OF SALT. 





and persevering, built the chapel as 
it stands to-day. The blocks of salt 
which he dug out have disappeared, 
but the life work of the nameless 
labourer may last till the end of 
time. 

One mass in particular is annually 
celebrated on the 3rd of July with 
considerable pomp and earnest de- 
votion. The priests in their pictur- 
esque robes descend the mine in 
state, bringing with them a large 
body of the devout from miles 
around. In the wake of these 
worshippers usually follows a crowd 
of sightseers, who make a point of 
coming to the mines on this parti- 
cular day. The chants of the priests 
and the sweet voices of the singers 
are solemn and impressive, and the 
stately saints of salt look down upon 
the kneeling crowd with mute com- 
passion. After the mass has been 
celebrated a breakfast is served, for 
which the material is taken down in 





large quantities on the day before. 
No one who intends visiting the 
mines should neglect to be present 
on this day. The celebration may not 
approach in splendour that which takes 
place on August 18th, the birthday of 
the beloved Kaiser Franz Josef, but it 
exceeds the latter ceremony in point of 
genuine impressiveness. It would be 
hard, indeed, to exaggerate the gran- 
deur of the music sung by the faithful, 
as it rolls in resonance through the 
long and winding corridors of salt. 

It is not at all strange that the 
religious feeling of olden times should 
be reflected in the chambers and pas- 
sages through which we are now in 
imagination passing. Hard by St. 
Anthony’s. Chapel the torch of the 
guide illuminates a magnificent shrine 
and archway hewn in one of the 
passages. Again, as we move along, 
we see figures of saints in attitude of 
prayer, and a few minor rooms which 
we pass hurriedly through bear the 
names of martyrs. The (Queen’s 
Chapel, with its magnificent altar, 
carved with expert skill in solid salt, 
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SALT CHANDELIER AND ALTAR IN THE QUEEN’S CHAPEL. 
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contains on one of its sides a view of 
Bethlehem. Tradition has it that one man 
spent many months of silent effort in this 
picturesque sculpture, now shown to every 
visitor as one of the lesser, but interesting, 
curiosities of the mines. As we turn from it 
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attendants in order that the general features 
of the chambers and chapels may be seen. 

The descent from the first to the second 
story is made on a long series of steps of 
solid salt. At the foot of this remarkable 
staircase the sightseer is fascinated by a 





BETHLEHEM, AS CARVED IN SALT ON THE SIDE OF THE QUEEN'S CHAPEL. 


the beautiful chandelier in the chapel, which 
is shown in the illustration, catches our 
eye, and makes us marvel that such a delicate 
conception with so many pendant chains of 
white should have so long resisted the wear 
and tear of time. When illuminated, as it 
often is, this chandelier, with its myriad 
lights, is indeed beautiful to see. 

The illumination of the mine, we may add 
parenthetically, is carried out by the authori- 
ties according to a regular tariff, the basis of 
which is the number of persons who may on 
certain days wish to visit the mine. A first- 
class illumination, which comprehends the 
lighting-up of the thousand and one candles 
‘and electric lamps scattered in all parts of the 
mines, costs 110 kroner (about £,4 10s.) for 
any number of people up to twenty. For 
thirty to forty people the charge is 130 kroner 
(about £5 10s.). For this the mine becomes 
one blaze of light and seems an enchanted 
fairy-land. An illumination of the fourth 
class, to say nothing of the intermediate 
grades, costs 40 kroner for one-ten persons, 
and 60 kroner for twenty-thirty persons. 
These lesser charges include ordinary 
illumination by Bengal lights, fired by 


beautiful sight. The giant chamber “ Michal- 
owice” lies before him—vast, fearsome, and 
stupendous—finished in 1761, after forty 
years of daily labour. It measures 5oft. 
long, 92ft. broad, and 118ft. high, the roof 
being supported by a wooden framework to 
avoid disaster. In the interior, a_ salt 
chandelier of 300 lights gleams brilliantly 
on the rugged sides of this imposing room. 
When musicians play here the volume of 
sound rolls and reverberates with deafening 
effect against the solid confines of the 
chamber, and, rushing upwards, bursts with 
mighty power against the far-off dome. 
Descending by another remarkable flight 
of steps, the visitor enters some smaller 
chambers, each dedicated to someone of 
high position, and each beautiful in_ itself. 
A turn in the passage brings one to a little 
bridge, in front of which loom up two mas- 
sive pyramids of salt, silent guardians of this 
lonely spot. These monuments were erected 
in 1812 to the memory of Franz I. and 
Carolina, Emperor and Empress of Austria. 
Appropriate inscriptions have been carved 
on the face, and rows of electric lights, 
on the four edges of each shaft, cast reflec- 











tion on the written 
words. Near the little 
bridge also stands 
another monument, 
erected in memory 
of a visit paid to the 
mine in 1887 by the 
Crown Prince Rudolf 
and the Princess 
Stephanie. Even in 
this far-off place, the 
memory of an un- 
happy heir to Imperial 
robes is honoured by 
the labourer’s hand. 
The third floor of 
this marvellous mine 
contains the railway 
station and restaurant, 
attracting the visitor 
by its long vista of 
latticed galleries and 
ponderous pillars, and 
its promise of refresh- 
ment after a long and 
weary tramp on un- 
yielding floors. For 
here at this railway 


station, where the twenty-five miles of railways 
from all parts of the mine join, a tempting buffet 
exists the summer through, and is well patron- 
ized by the thousands who come from Austria, 
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MONUMENT OF SALT, ERECTED IN MEMORY OF THE 
CROWN PRINCE AND PRINCESS RUDOLF, 


THE RAILWAY STATION ON THE THIRD FLOOR, 
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Russia, and Germany 
to view the wondrous 
works of salt. 
Summer is a pro- 
fitable time for the 
manager of this under- 
ground restaurant, for 
visitors never fail to 
patronize his wares. 
Five or six tables on 
one side of the line 
are often crowded 
with diners and 
drinkers of beer, who 
seem thoroughly to 
enjoy themselves 
under the hundred 
lights scattered over 
the front of the 
station. Several 
massive chandeliers of 
salt, as we may see 
in our illustration, try 
to outvie in brilliancy 
the glare of the illu- 
mination from these 
incandescent lights. 
In some respects this 


scene, with its busy waiting crowd, its con- 
verging rails, its twinkling lights, and the 
rumble of the train in the tunnel near by, 
recalls the impression which one gets while 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF RAILWAY STATION, 


standing at an English railway station ona 
moonless, starless night. 

The mine is, indeed, full of many marvels ; 
but the most marvellous of all—at least, the 


one which makes the most impression on 


the visitor—is the subterranean lake, lying 
7ooft. below the surface of the earth. The 
waters of the lake are dark, thick, and heavy, 
and as the boat glides over its face the 
spreading waters roll up against the sides 
of the grotto with 
a ghost-like swish, 
A ponderous soli- 
tude overweighs 
all. The Styx 
alone of all the 
death-like streams 
in legend could 
rival this in still- 
ness. The boat, 
as we see in our 
illustration, is sub- 
stantial, and car- 
ries many people. 
It is guided 
through the 
Stephanie and 
Rudolf Grottos by 
ropes running on 
pulleys along the 
sides of the boat, 
and the boatman, 
with his hands 
testing on the 


stern of the 
curious’ craft, 
pushes it with his 
feet braced against 
the rope. There 
are sixteen of 
these lakes in dif- 
ferent parts of the 
mine, but this is 
the only one upon 
which visitors are 
allowed to go. 
The trip across 
and back takes 
fifteen or twenty 
minutes, as_ the 
boat moves slowly 
through the slug- 
gish brine. A gun 
shot off in the 
middle of the 
lake wakes a long 
and __ lingering 
echo, and the 
voice of the boat- 
man, as he calls out that all is ready, seems 
like the voice of a giant from the depths 
of chaos. 

We have already mentioned the _ fétes 
which take place during the presence of 
Royalties. These are indeed events of no 
small importance. Music and _ illumination 
arranged in advance set the echoes of the 
old halls flying and the crystals of salt 
shimmer with light. When the Emperor 
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A CITY OF SALT. 


We may now turn from the handiwork 

of the dead to the labour of the living. 

The lower stories of the mine are occu- 

pied by over a thousand miners, who, 

working eight hours a day each, manage 

in the course of a year to produce sixty- 

five thousand tons of salt. They toil 

patiently, cutting their way through the 

solid salt, leaving beautiful passages heavily 

covered with a crust of sparkling white, 

THE STEPHANIE GROTTO, WITH BOAT ON THE as we may see in the accompanying illus- 

SALT LAKE. 


comes the doorways, statues, and 


columns are covered with flowers 
and evergreens. Handfuls of multi- 
coloured salt are sprinkled over the 
floors, and the galleries are hidden 7 oe 
in a lavishness of flags. Operatives Lot P >. 
and their families are invited by ° ESM teers er et 
the Emperor to a festival in the P eSas eons N SESS es “* 
Letow ball-room, at which 200 e's mS AS ‘ ’ 
musicians have been known to play. ae 
The Emperor sits upon his salt 
throne surrounded by his courtiers 
and soldiers. Gaiety reigns supreme ; 
and the strings of the musicians 
accompany the patter of footsteps 
in a wild Sclavonic dance. 
But these Royal visits have not 
always been moments of Imperial 
joy. The partition of Poland, and 
the acquisition of the mines by the 
Austrians, made the presence of the 
new rulers hateful in the extreme. 
At such moments the Emperor 
entered these depths at the risk of 
his life. The music and dance went 
on, but eyes were watchful, and fears 
were strong. The soldiers grouped 
about the throne of salt were there 
with hands upon their swords, and 
the glare from the magnificent chan- 
deliers above fell on a face of white. A PASSAGE THROUGH SOLID SALT. 
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Many people were smothered by 
the smoke. In 1644 another fire 
occurred, which lasted for over a 
year. All the people and _ horses 
who were in the mine at the time 
perished either through suffocation 
or by desperate jumps into the 
dreadful abysses of the mine. A 
considerable portion of the town 
fell in. The year 1815 witnessed 
the loss of several hundred lives by 
fire; and in 1868 the mines were 
flooded by the bursting of a large 
lake of liquid salt. Some years ago, 
a huge mass of rock salt, weighing 
200 tons, fell from the roof of one 
of the chambers. Many minor 
catastrophes have taken place, but 
accidents are now practically un- 
known, owing to the strict care 
exercised by the officials. The lifts 
are in charge of officials, who see all 
the labourers come out of the mine, 
and then carefully lock the doors of 
the shafts. Noone can go downa 
shaft until the key is again brought 
forth. ‘The roofs of the chambers 
have at times collapsed, but such 
accidents are now avoided by careful 
shoring up with wooden props. 

All the work is done by the piece, 

tration. Thus they move on and on, leaving and many miners make a respectable income 
their crystalline trail behind, pausing here on account of their skill in cutting out the 
and there for months or years to hew out largest lumps. They work lying down or 
a new chamber, 
which they honour 
by some well- 
known name. 
Deserted chambers 
are used as store- 
rooms, and here are 
piled up enormous 
masses ready for 
transport on the 
railway tothecentre 
of the mines, thence 
to be raised and 
scattered through- 
out the world. 

The history of 
the mines has 
at times been 
shadowed by grief. 

Two terrible cata- 
strophes have oc- 
curred, the first in 
1510, when an evil- 
minded labourer 
wilfully lit a fire. . MINERS AT WORK. 


MASS OF SALT WEIGHING 200 TONS WHICH FELL IN THE MINE. 





A CITY OF SALT. 








THE HORSE-RAILWAY, WITH CAR FULL OF SALT. 


standing up, as the case may be, and often 
may be noticed at the tops of tall ladders 
in positions of startling insecurity. An over- 
seer stands by, and a horse with a truck 
goes to and fro with the lumps of salt 
delivered to the trucks from small and 


The 


roughly-built wheelbarrows of wood. 


mines 
pure, 


air of the 
is dry and 
and little ill- 
ness among these 
labourers is known. 

‘he horses live 
their natural lives 
in superb health 
and vigour, and the 
born in this 
nether region of 
darkness frisk 
about with the irre- 
sponsible activity 
of their brothers 
above who scamper 
about in the light 
of the sun. 

The end of the 
day at these won- 
derful mines is 
picturesque and 
busy. The visitors, 
travel-stained and 
tired, emerge from 
the lift, doff their 
clothes, sign their 
names in an enor- 


colts 


disappear. The workmen ascend in the 
long straight shaft, and pass from the lift 
with little tin lamps in their grimy hands. 
The gate of the lift clicks behind them, and 
down goes the lift again for another load of 
labourers. Each man as he comes out of 
the mine is examined carefully for traces of 
concealed salt. In 
early years so much 
salt was stolen by 
the miners that in- 
vestigation became 
necessary, butowing 
to the moral im- 
provement of the 
age the regulations 
of the mines no 
longer authorize 
such examination. 
The men_ them- 
selves, however, 
demand it. An 
official stands by 
and _ perfunctorily 
slaps each leg of 
the miner as he 
lifts it up for exam- 
ination. Then 
come a few pats on 
the sleeves, pockets, 
and back, and the 
examination is over. 
The lights of 
Wieliczka die out 
and another day is 








mous book, and 
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done. 
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Celebrities 


MRS. L. T. MEADE. 


E are sure that 
fiji our readers 
will be glad 

y to avail them 
selves of this 
opportunity of a closer 
acquaintance with Mrs. 
Meade, the well-known 





AGE 25. 


From a Photo. by the London Stereoscopic Company 5 


novelist, and one of the most 
popular contributors to THE 
STRAND MAGAZINE. For 
seventeen years Mrs. Meade 
has been one of the most 
industrious modern writers 
of fiction. She was born in 
the county of Cork, where her 
father, a clergyman, held a 
living, and it is here that she 
first developed her strong 



















From a Photo. by) PRESENT DAY. [Window & Grove, 





at Different 
Times of 


their Lives. 


inclination towards 
literature. ‘Great St. 
Benedicts ” and “Scamp 
and I” were her first 
books, and they were 
very successful, the 
latter especially, being 
translated into many 
languages. Since then 
she has worked at the 









AGE 35. 
From a Photo. by Debenham, 
Regent Street 


rate of four or five 
volumes a year. Mrs. 
Meade is repre- 
sented by a story in 
the present number, 
while “The Brother- 
hood of the Seven 
Kings” is too recent 
in the memory of 
our readers to need 
mention here, 
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MR. H. G. WELLS. 
Born 1866. 


E have pleasure in presenting our 







“| one of the most individual and 
23 attractive of the younger genera- 

tion of writers. Mr. H. G. Wells 
is the son of Mr. Joseph Wells, and was 














AGE 9. 

From a Daguerreotype. 

born in Bromley, Kent. 
He oegan his educa- 
tion at a private school 
in Bromley, afterwards 
entering the Midhurst 
Grammar School, and 
completing his educa- 
tionat the Royal College 
of Science. For some 
years he acted as a 
science master in a 





AGE 13. 
From a Daguerreotype. 


Zi readers with a set of portraits of 
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private school, and in 1890 became a coach 
for the London University Examinations. 
After a severe illness in 1893, however, he 
took to journalism, and is now a universal 
favourite as a writer of stories in which 
science and imagination are united in 
a manner all his own. The publication of 
Mr. Wells’s first book, ‘‘ The Time Machine,” 
made it evident that a writer with a new gift 
had appeared in the world of literature, and 
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From a Photo. by Pronk ‘Dichtes, Sloane Street 

this conclusion has since been amply con- 
firmed by the publication of “The Wonderful 
Visit,” “The Wheels of Chatice,” and “ The 
War of the Worlds.” Mr. Wells is at present 
writing a series of stories for this Magazine, 
of which two have already appeared, and 
which promise to show his powers at their 
highest mark. ; 
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Born 


W. 


MR. 


JACOBS. 
1863. 


%/UR readers wiil re- 
| member that very 
excellent sea story, 
<# entitled “A Safety 

~ Match,” which ap- 
peared some months ago. “ A 
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journalistic career by con 
tributing humorous articles 


to the journals of the day, 
his subsequent publications 
being “Many Cargoes,” in 








AGE 7. 
From a Photo. by 8. J. Durrant, 
pate 
Safety Match” was the 
first of a series of sea 











From a Pat a by R Hellinga, 

Jersey 
1896, “The Skipper’s Woo 
ing,” in 1897, and “Sea 
Urchins,” in 1898. The 
author’s wonderful know- 


ledge of the coasting trade 





may be attributed to his 
residence for some years at 
Wapping, and no one 
familiar with his work will 
deny that he has caught the 
humours of seafaring folk 


with admirable precision. 











stories which THE STRAND TATA Ti 
MaGAzINE has secured it 

for its readers, and 

they will no doubt be 

pleased to see the por- . 

trait of that talented [RS 

young author, Mr. W. \V. [SS iz 

Jacobs, who, in an ex = 

tremely short space of AGE 12. 

time, has secured for. him- From @ Photo. by A. H. Vernon. 

self the enviable distinc- 

tion of being ranked as one of the most 

promising of that younger generation of 

writers upon whose future literary productions 

our books and magazines will so largely 

depend. William Wymark Jacobs, son 

of William Gage Jacobs, was born in - 

London and educated at private schools, 

entering the Civil Service Savings’ Bank 

Department in 1883. He began his Froma Photo. by] present Day. (A. é G. Taylor, 
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LORD ARMSTRONG. 
Born 1810. 


WILLIAM GEORGE 
ARMSTRONG, 1st Baron, 
K.B., is the son of 
William Armstrong, of 
Newcastle. He was 
educated at Whickham 
School, Bishop Auck- 
land, and afterwards 
articled to an eminent 
solicitor at Newcastle, 
with whom he subse- 
quently entered into 
partnership. As a scientist and in- 
ventor his work ranks amongst the 
highest, and to mention only two of the 
best known, namely, the Armstrong 
gun and the hydro-electric machine, 
will be sufficient to show the diversity 
of his genius. In 1843 he was elected 
a Fellow of the Royal Society, and 
acted as President to the British 
Association in 1863. As the head 
of the celebrated shipbuilding works 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne his name _ has 
become a household word. Lord 
Armstrong is Knight of many foreign 
orders, and in 1887, the year of the 
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AGE 50. 
rom the Engraving 
after Painting by 
J. C. Hovealey, 


R.A., b+ per- 
mission of Mr. 
MWeLean, 


Haymarket. 
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Queen’s J ubilee, 
was raised to 
the Peerage 
‘under the title 

of Baron Arm- | 
strong. His 
Lordship is the 
proud possessor | 













of a magnificent 
private picture 
gallery and owns 
about 16,000 
acres of land. 
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An Honourable Retreat. 


AN INCIDENT OF A FRENCH 
WAS taking a lounging holi- 
May in that beautiful region of 
Northern France known as 
the “ Ardennes,” and had been 
visiting a part of the country 
that is peaceful enough now, in 
all conscience, but which, not so many years 
ago, resounded with the roar of Prussian 
artillery and the rattle of French mitrail- 
leuses, as the Sovereigns of two great nations 
fought with each other on the terrible battle- 
field around Sedan. Even now the peasantry 
will shudder and turn pale or angry at the 
mention of the Germans ; even now some of 
the older ones will wring their hands and say : 
Ah, monsieur, les soldats Prusstens etatent 
tres brutals—ah, tres brutals!” The old 
national jealousy still slumbers— it is not 
dead, especially in parts where the people 
have seen blood, as they have, alas, in the 
Ardennes, and it takes many generations to 
wipe out the memory of a “sight of the 
red.” 

In the course of my rambles I found my- 
self one evening in one of those charming 
little villages scattered along the valley of 
the Meuse, nestling at the foot of little 
mountains which have caused the district to 
be sometimes called a miniature Switzerland. 
I intended taking train to Mézitres, and 
strolled to the station for the purpose, being 
somewhat disgusted to find, upon my arrival, 
that I should have nearly two hours to wait. 
In order to kill time I entered into a con- 
versation with the chef de gare, who was 
strolling about the platform of his little 
station, glorious in his red 4efi with a dash 
of gold upon it, smoking a cigar. Somehow 
or other we began talking about Sedan and 
the war, and I asked him he had seen 
anything of the fighting. 

“Yes, monsieur,” he answered. “I was 
then with the army of Marshal MacMahon. 
It was, of course, before I entered the service 
of the railway.” 

* And were you at the Battle of Sedan ?” 
I went on, very much interested. 

The station-master shrugged his shoulders. 

“T was at Sedan, monsieur, but wounded 
at the time. So I did not fight.” 

“Indeed?” I asked. “Were you wounded 
badly ?” 

“T had a bullet in my shoulder—it entered 
here,” and with his left hand he touched a 
point just below his right collar-bone. 


RAILWAY. 


By Vicror L. WHITECHURCH. 


you were wounded 
in front, facing 


“ At all events,” I said, “ 
where a soldier ought to be 
the foe.” 

A peculiar smile stole over the face of my 
companion. 

“Yes,” he replied ; “I was hit in front, truly 
enough, though at the moment the bullet 
struck me I was flying from the enemy as 
fast as a man can—a very hasty retreat it 
was, I assure you. But if monsieur cares to 
step into my office here, and to rest himself 
until the train arrives, I will try and tell the 
story.” 

Nothing loth, I accompanied the polite 
official into his little room at the station, 
took a seat, loaded and lit my pipe, and 
listened to the extraordinary story here set 
forward in the words of the narrator. 

“ At the time of the great war, I, Pierre 
Lanette, was serving as a gunner in the 
artillery. I was about nineteen years of age, 
and too young rightly to appreciate the 
terrors that were coming with the clash of 
arms. Like my comrades, I thought only of 
the glory and the victories that awaited our 
beloved France. Monsieur, if he is acquainted 
with the details of the beginning of the war 
in the district, knows full well how those 
bright hopes were soon to be dashed to the 
ground, especially when our troops under 
Marshal Bazaine—that arch-traitor—received 
three fearfui defeats in the middle of August, 
1870, losing 50,000 in dead, wounded, and 
prisoners. ‘Then it was that Marshal Mac- 
Mahon, much against his better judgment, 
endeavoured to lead an army to the relief of 
Bazaine at Metz. I myself was among the 
rather ‘raw’ material with which this army 
was reinforced. 

“The Prussians were hurrying forward 
with all their might to oppose us. On the 
28th of August the Crown Prince of Saxony 
had reached Dun, on the eastern bank of 
the Meuse; the next day he was at Stenay, 
and already the skirmishing that heralded 
the great battle of Sedan had commenced. 
On the 30th of August, the day of the 
adventure I am about to relate, our troops 
began to cross the Meuse and to march in 
the direction of Montmedy, by Carignan. 
Two army corps crossed safely, myself among 
them, when suddenly the attack commenced. 

“A Bavarian corps of the Third German 
army, advancing through the woods, fell 
upon us unawares, and I soon began to 
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know what fighting meant in real earnest. 
Hastily the battery to which I belonged 
was ordered to take up a position on the 
summit of a little hill, and we were soon 
blazing away, throwing our shells into a wood 
from which the Prussians came pouring forth 
upon our men. What with the smoke and 
the noise, I scarcely knew what was going on, 
and served my gun mechanically, when 
suddenly there came a galloping of horse- 
hoofs on our flank, a whirling of glittering 
swords above our heads, a clashing of steel, 
and ahorrible tumult. A squadron of cavalry 
had charged upon us successfully. Over | 
went, borne down by 
one of the horses ; 
down went a couple 
of my comrades by 
my side ; hastily the 
others limbered up 
one of the guns and 
dashed down the hill, 
while the other was 
left a prize. 

“When I picked 
myself up I found I 
was perfectly unhurt. 
A few dead French- 
men, a couple of 
horses, and a big 
Prussian hussar lay 
by me. Two men 
were sitting up, one 
of them my corporal, 
Jean Bosquet ; the 
other a young fellow 
of my own age, 
named Foulon. The 
corporal was binding 
a handkerchief round 
his arm. 

“© Well, mes en- 
fants,’ he said, ‘ this 
is a taste of war, eh ? 
It seems that neither 
of us are much hurt’ 

it turned out that 
Foulon had only re- 
ceived a blow with 
the flat of a sabre on 
his forehead—‘ so we 
will think what is 
best to be done.’ 

“We took a careful look round. Our 
men were retreating towards Mouzon. All 
around us were Prussians hurrying after 
them. ‘ Aa foi,’ growled the corporal, ‘ there 
is no getting back to our comrades. On the 
other hand, we stand a good chance of being 
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taken prisoners, and for that I have no wish. 
: Now see, if we can manage to roll down 
that side of the hill under cover of the grass 
we might get into the wood and escape, but 
be careful !’ 

“With extreme care we did get down the 
hill unobserved, and finally reached the wood. 
Then began an exciting time. Led by the 
corporal, who, unfortunately, like ourselves, 
knew nothing of the country, we endeavoured 
to reach some place of safety. It must have 
been marvellous how we eluded the Prus- 
sians, considering that the French army was 
now fast retiring on Sedan; but on through 
the woods we went, 
blind as to what 
direction we were 
taking, though I 
sometime. feel confi- 
dent that the crafty 
corporal wanted to 
get over the Belgian 
frontier. Several hours 
must have passed, 
and the rattle of 
musketry and boom 
of big guns became 
more and more dis- 
tant, when suddenly 
we found ourselves 
at the top of a rail- 
way Cutting, below us 
the glitter of the 
metals. At the same 
moment the corporal 
seized us both by the 
arm. ‘Hist!’ he 
whispered, ‘I caught 
a glimpse of a Prus- 
sian outpost on our 
right. Down the em- 
bankment, quick !’ 

“Down the em- 
bankment we rushed. 
A moment after we 
heard some shots 
fired on the top, but 
whether at us or not 
it was impossible to 
say. To our right was 
the mouth of a tun- 
nel, and the three 
of us entered into 
the darkness with a feeling of relief. I am 
sorry to say our war spirit had forsaken us, 
and all we thought of was a good meal. 
Fortunately we had provisions in our knap- 
sacks and wine in our flasks, and we sat 
down and discussed them heartily. When 
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we had finished, the corporal proposed that 
we should explore the tunnel to the other end, 
and we started along, guided by a gleam of 
daylight that grew more and more distinct as 
we progressed. 

“About fifty métres from the tunnel’s 
mouth we stopped simultaneously. We had 
caught the glitter of spiked helmets in the 
light beyond. ‘Then, remembering that the 
enemy could not see us till we were close 
to the entrance, we advanced once more, 
stopping when it was prudent to do so. And 
this is what we saw. 

“There was a small station at the tunnel’s 
mouth, which had been captured, and was 
now occupied, by the enemy; two trains 
were drawn up facing us, one behind the 
other, on the same line of rails, the engine 
of the first train being close to the mouth 
of the tunnel. This train consisted of five 
trucks. The first two 
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with the driver, and I will start the engine. 
This line, I doubt not, leads to Sedan. We 
shall return in triumph !’ 

“A few moments and our plans were 
settled. The ‘driver’ of the train was a 
Prussian engineer, but his carbine was slung 
over his back, and he never dreamt of the 
enemy. A rush to the tunnel’s mouth, a 
scramble on to the foot-plate, and in less 
time than it takes to tell it the Prussian lay 
on the side of the line, thrust through the 
body, the corporal laid his hand on the 
regulator, the engine gave a puff, and we 
entered the tunnel. 

“*Crack! Crack!’ we were discovered, 
and the bullets came harmlessly whistling by 
in the dark. Faster grew our speed, until we 
rushed out into the open at the spot where 
we had entered the tunnel. At the corporal’s 
bidding, I shovelled some coal on to the 
furnace, while he 
opened the regulator 





were loaded, as far 
as we could see, with 
ammunition cases ; 
the last three had on 
each of them a field 
gun. Immediately 
behind the last gun 
stood the engine of 
the second train, a 
train also composed 
of trucks, but 
filled by Prussian 
soldiers. We saw at 
a glance that both 
trains were intended 
for the front. 

“Whether it was 
that the wine we had 
been drinking had 
fired our valour or 
not, I could not tell ; 
but, anyhow, we 
listened eagerly as 
the corporal whis- 
pered : 

***Comrades! 
Here is a chance 
for revenge upon the 
accursed Prussians.’ 

“* What?’ 

“* Look ! do you not see there is only one 
man on the firstengine? He is waiting for a 
companion before he starts. Now, there are 
three of us, and we have our swords still. Could 
we not dash forward and capture the train?’ 

“©The train ?’ 

“* Ves, mes amis, the train and those three 
guns. It is an easy matter. You two settle 











“ POULON CRIED : 


to its utmost limit. 
We were, perhaps, 
five or six hundred 
métres out of the 
tunnel when Foulon 
cried: ‘ Look 
there !’ and pointed 
back with his arm. 
“A cloud of smoke 
came out of the tun- 
nel’s mouth. We were 
pursued by the other 
train. The next in 
stant we rounded a 
curve, but presently 
we saw the train 
again an engine 
and two trucks full 
of soldiers. A _ puff 
of smoke’ jetted out 
from the foot-plate of 
the pursuing engine. 
The attack had 
commenced ! 
“<«Ha!’ cried the 
corporal, ‘they’re 
going to have a little 
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at our expense. But 
we are a difficult mark for them !’ 
“ «They are gaining, though !’ said Foulon. 
“* Ma foi, yes! They have a_ better 
engine and a lighter train than we. More 
coal, Lanette, more coal !’ 
“The engine shook and rattled as we 
rushed along. But try as we would, the 
other train came closer and closer. It was 
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an exciting chase, especially as the Prussians 
were firing at us all the time, and every now 
and again the bullets came pinging against 
the engine, or making the coals in the 
tender fly dust. 

“Tf only we had a chassepot to return it,’ 
muttered the corporal, with a frown. 

“ A sudden thought struck me. 

“*We have something better than that!’ 
I cried. 

“© What?’ 

“* A field gun ! See, it points towards them 
from our last truck. Could we load and fire it ?’ 

“* Mille diables!’ yelled the corporal ; 
‘but you are right. Foulon, stay here—put 
more coal on. ‘That’s the only thing I know 
about driving an engine. Stop for nothing. 
We'll probably have to die somehow or 
other. Then let us die like Frenchmen 
for the honour of France. Come, mon ami!’ 

“Together we scrambled over the coals of 
the tender on to the first, and then the second 
truck. Here we hastily opened one of the 
ammunition cases, took out a cartridge and 
percussion shell and firing-tube, and worked 
our way rearward until we stood beside the 
gun on the last truck. We found the field- 


piece rather different to our own, and several 
minutes passed before we got the cartridge in 


and fastened the breech. It was shaky work, 
too, at the pace we were travelling. The 
gun loaded, the corporal proceeded to train 
it point-blank upon the approaching engine. 
“Our pursuers were by this time only about 
a hundred métres behind. We could see 
them leaning over their engine from the foot- 
plate and shooting, the bullets whistling un- 
pleasantly close to our ears. Suddenly I felt 
a shock and a stinging 
sensation in my 
shoulder. 
“<*T’m hit!’ I cried, 
sinking on my knees. 
“* Courage !’ shouted 
the corporal, as he stood 
behind the gun, his eye 
along the sights and 
the lanyard of the firing- 
tube in his hand. We 
Were running along a 
straight piece of line. 
The moment had come. 
“*Now!’ he cried. 
“*Bang!’ went the 
gun. I looked rearward 
through the smoke, nor 
shall I ever forget the 
scene that met my eyes. 


we fired that terrible shot. 


his gun only too well, and the shell struck 
the pursuing engine dead in the centre 
under the chimney, entering the boiler and 
exploding with a fearful crash. There was 
a cloud of steam, a roar like thunder, a 
confused mas§$ on the metals, and I turned 
my eyes from the sickening sight. The 
two truck-loads of Prussians must have 
been plunged into death agonies in the 
midst of the ruins caused by the awful 
combined explosion of fire and steam 
projectile and engine. 

“Leaving me on the floor of the truck, 
the corporal rushed forward to take the 
engine in charge—only just in time, as I 
afterwards heard, for there was a block ahead, 
caused by a train-load of French troops 
retreating to Sedan. 

“We were now in the midst of friends, 
having run the gauntlet of the Prussian 
advanced guard, and bringing with us three 
of the guns that had been destined to be 
sent on by rail with the Prussian advance. 
I was taken into Sedan and treated for my 
wound. September 1st ushered in the awful 
battle, in which I was unable to take part, 
but Corporal Bosquet perished in the fight. 
So, after all, I became a prisoner when the 
capitulation took place. 

“This, then, is the story of how I received 
a wound in front while retreating in haste. 
Ah! I hear the bell signalling the train. I 
must bid monsieur ‘good-night,’ and trust 
that he will have a more comfortable journey 
than we three fugitives did on’the day that 
And if it was a 
retreat, I am sure monsieur will allow that it 
was an honourable one !” 


j 
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Carmen Sylva’'s Doll-Show. 
By A. B. HENN. 


[7Ats article is published by the gracious permission of Her Majesty Queen Elisabeth of Roumania. 


The photo- 


graphs here reproduced were specially taken under Her Majesty's supervision, and sent to us for reproduction. | 


| LISABETH, Queen of Rou- 
mania, known to lovers of 
literature as Carmen Sylva, 
reveals on close acquaintance 
a personality of great strength 
and power of will. 

The following personal details (kindly 
supplied to us by a lady of Her Majesty’s 
most intimate exfourage) will give our readers 
a glimpse of Her Majesty as a woman and a 
Queen. Queen Elisabeth rises at three o’clock 
in the morning, and begins her day’s work 





From a Photo. dy) 


with music—Bach is her favourite—and she 
spends many an hour in the study of the 
great master’s works. From three till 8.30 
Her Majesty wanders from piano to writing 
desk, and back again according to the 
inspiration of the moment. 

At 8.30 the Queen proceeds to her toilet, 
and breakfasts with the King. His 
Majesty receives his Ministers from ten till 
one, whilst the Queen works with her secre 
tary. There are innumerable letters to be 


answered, and it is pleasing to remark that 
every communication, however humble, is 
noticed and replied to by the Queen herself. 
This is only possible, of course, owing to Her 
Majesty’s tremendous energy; she always 
manages to get through the maximum of 
work in the minimum of time. 

Her Majesty comes into personal contact 
with a great number of her subjects, and for 
that reason, whatever scheme she may under- 
take, mostly in the cause of charity, brings 
her the help of all who are in a_ position 


CARMEN SYLVA IN HER STUDIO. 


to assist her. Of this we have a striking 
example. 

When Her Majesty heard from her vener- 
able mother, the Dowager Princess of Wied, 
that the latter was organizing a Fancy Fair 
at Neuwied, in aid of an orphanage for deaf 
and dumb children, and requested her 
daughter to send her a few dolls dressed 
in the Roumanian national costumes, as a 
contribution to the Fair, the Queen took up 
the matter with extraordinary enthusiasm. 





CARMEN SYLVA’S DOLL-SHOW. 


Her Majesty made it known 
throughout Roumania that 
she would be glad to receive 
contributions of dolls for 
the Fair. From that day 
forward, dolls of every 
description have been pour- 
ing in upon the Royal 
Household by van _ loads, 
and among them are to be 
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found veritable works of art. 
For instance, we present on 
this page an illustration of 
an exquisite model of the 
(Jueen’s coronation carriage. 
l very detail in the decora- 
tion of the equipage, of the 
magnificent trappings of the 
horses, and so forth, has 
been obtained from docu- 
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ROUMANIAN VILLAGE WITH WEDDING-CARTS. 


ments describing the 
actual ceremony, and 
also from the memory of 
those who were present 
at the time. Queen 
Elisabeth may be seen 
sitting on the right, with 
the Grand Mistress of 
Ceremonies on her left 
and two Maids of 
Honour facing her. The 
massive _ silver-mounted 
harness is also true to 
detail. 

No less elaborate is 
the next scene, which is 
a rural one and extremely 
picturesque. It isa 
wedding procession pas- 
sing through a_ prettily 
situated hamlet. Far in 
the background we see 
the Butchege Mountains, 
a magnificent range of 
snow-capped peaks; in 
the distance also stands 
Castle Pelesh, the sum- 
mer residence of their 
Majesties. Several 
cartloads of villagers are 
to be seen pacing the 
main road. On the right 
we have a wealthy pea- 
sant’s house, and on the 
left the local inn, with 
its landlady eagerly 
awaiting the merry- 
makers in the doorway. 
Near the village inn we 
can also distinguish a 
somewhat primitive 
Ferris wheel, full of 
children. There are 
also two examples of the 
peculiar but very useful 
see-saw wells so common 
in Roumanian villages. 
Vegetation typical of the 
country has not been 
forgotten, and the pine 
forests which surround 
Castle Pelesh in the 
distance are a_ perfect 
counterpart of their 
originals. : 

Next comes a more 
detailed view of the 
wedding _ party. The 
picture is nothing more 
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WEDDING 


christening, a 
wedding, or a 
funeral, the village 
girls turn out in 
their finest, and 
not only are they 
exceedingly pret- 
tily dressed in 
their national 
costume, but 
around the neck 
and in her hair 
every damsel 
wears her dowry. 

There were, of 
course, many 
wedding _proces- 
sions sent to the 
Queen, but no 
two of them were 
alike. They came 
from every pro- 





PARTY FROM THE DISTRICT OF ILFOV. 


vince, the figures 
in each dressed 


From a Photo. by Mandy, Bucharest 


or less than the actual wedding - cart, 
probably the gift of the bridegroom’s parents. 
In Roumania, perhaps more than in any 
other country, marriage is the peasant’s great 
event in life; it is looked forward to with 
eagerness and worked for with a will. The 
peasant women and girls work as hard as the 
men, if not harder. However humble her 
position may be, a peasant girl must have 
a dowry of some kind, and so every penny is 
saved up, every available asset is collected 
and converted into coin, either gold, silver, 
or bronze, according to the wealth of the 
intending bride. And very pretty they look, 
for on every possible occasion, be it a 


RELATIONS OF THE WEDDING PARTY WITH REMAINDER OF DOWRY. 


in the particular 
style peculiar to each district. In_ this 
wedding-cart, which is one from the district 
of Ilfov, we see the bride and _ bride 
groom in the centre. Directly behind 
them rises a kind of May-pole arrangement, 
so that all may distinguish from afar the 
important party in the procession. 
The beautiful milk-white oxen, a_ colour 
almost universal in Roumanian cattle—ex 
cepting, of course, the buffaloes, which are 
black as coal—are modelled from nature, 
and are evidences of perfect workmanship. 
Our next illustration shows the relations of 
the wedding party with the more bulky part 
of the wedding procession. A huge oak 


most 
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From a) WEDDING FROM THE 
chest, probably brass-bound, is filled with 
blankets, sheets, wearing apparel, all of which 
are the work of the bride, her parents and 
relations. Securely fixed on the top we 
discern what forms a very important item in 
a marriage feast—a cask of 72wzica, the native 
whisky, made from the juice of plums, which 
are abundantly grown in the mountainous 
districts round the town of Ploesci, perhaps 
the most im- 
portant centre 
of 7suica manu 
facture. 

The young 
man tn charge 
of the team 
fully aware 
his responsi- 
bilities, and he 
looks it. He is 
slightly. startled, 
however. _—_ Per- 
haps it is a case 
love at first 
sight ! 

We now come 
to another wed- 
ding procession, 
preceded by two 
gorgeously _at- 
tired outriders. 
The wedding is 
an example from 
one of the most 


is 


of 


of 


DISTRICT OF 


VLASHCA. (Photograph. 

on a much larger and more expensive 
scale than in the case of the previous one. 
The beautiful embroidery on the overcoat of 
the gallant rider on the right is a litthe work 
of art. The bride is very gorgeous, and in 
this case the coins on her head-gear are 


numerous and easily distinguishable. The 
oxen, two of which _are black, the other 
two spotlessly white, are also decorated 


about the head 
with strings of 
beads and _ arti- 
ficial flowers. 
The very fact of 
having two 
teams to the 
wedding -cart 
proclaims it to 
be an event of 
some import- 
ance. The 
decorated pine- 
tree at the back 
of the cart is 
also noticeable, 
whilst the foot- 
man behind is a 
decided luxury. 

An imposing 
group comes 
next. We have 
here an accurate 
representation 
of one of Napo- 











wealthy districts leon’s Old 
in Roumania, Guard. The 
namely Vla- old-time uni- 
hea. It will form, the well- 
readily be per. known busby 
ceived that all and the musket, 
the arrange- are copied from 
ments, dresses, old prints, and 
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and so on, are 


“OLD GUARD,” 
From a Photograph, 


A HIGHLANDER, AND OTHERS. every detail 
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gathered from reliable sources. Looking 
away rather ungtaciously from the gallant 
warrior stands a lady dressed in the style of 
forty years ago. There is also an umbrella 
or sunshade, but in what manner it is kept 
in position remains a mystery. 

Above all the others, as usual holding a 
high position, stands one of our gallant 
Highlanders, and it may be interesting to 
explain how this figure found a place in the ex- 
hibition. Ever since the marriage of the Crown 
Prince of Roumania to Princess Marie of 
Edinburgh, Roumanian society has taken an 
extraordinary interest in all things English. 
Her Royal Highness has already succeeded 
in making a place for herself in the hearts of 
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placing a wreath of wild roses around the 
head of the grand old nigger, whilst most of 
the other well-known characters are also 
grouped around the venerable figure, notably 
Miss Ophelia, and Topsy. 

The famous Boyards and Voivides, who fill 
the pages of Roumanian history with many 
a gallant deed, also take a prominent place 
among the contributions sent to Her Majesty. 
It seems only natural that the Roumanians 
of to-day should show their well - known 
patriotism in so marked a manner. Hence 
we see in this picture one of these grand 
fellows, clad in an elaborate white cloak 
trimmed with expensive furs. His huge 
cactuda, or fur cap, made of the same expen 
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the Roumanian people; hence it is not 
astonishing to note that, no doubt as a 
compliment to Her Royal Highness, many 
figures in costumes more or less relating to 
her mother country have been contributed 
to the collection, notably this Highlander, 
whose uniform is wonderfully accurate. 
Another amiable compliment, paid no 
doubt to the Dowager Princess of Wied, is a 
remarkable scene taken from “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” her favourite book. Uncle Tom’s 
log cabin, with its palm-leaf roof and its quaint 
surroundings, forms a fitting background for 
the old man sitting on a bale of cotton. 
Little Eva is gracefully posed in the act of 


ROUMANIAN BOVARDS AND THEIR BARDS-—-THE SHAH OF PERSIA. 
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sive material, is a sive gud non—for every 
genuleman farmer wears this typical head-gear 
during the winter months, and occasionally 
throughout the year. The peasants wear 
scarcely anything else in the way of head 
gear, though on occasions of high cere 
monial they appear in hats of peculiar 
pattern, examples of which may be noticed 
in the wedding procession figures. Their 
bards “ by appointment ”—for many a Boyard 
in past times had a Court of his own—are 
seen in the foreground; the popular and 
peculiar reed instruments so common among 
the /auéaris, or street musicians, are notice 
able in two cases, whilst the guitar is 
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prominent in the possession of the musician 
on the left of the picture. Looking on 
with a marked sense of his own importance 


stands no less a personage than the Shah of 


Persia. His love of personal adornment is 


well exemplified in the gorgeous uniform and 
the jewelled weapon hanging at his side ; the 
fez, covering part of his ample locks, bears the 
familiar azgretfe and diadem of the Shahs. 
One of the most elaborate groups in point 
of dress, however, is a fancy-dress ball scene. 
I'he personages in their various travesties are 


numerous and prettily arranged. ‘The dresses 
are expensive, and all made by the leading 
dressmaker in Bucha- 

rest. The indignation 

of the pianist is a 

revelation of doll-land. 

The shy little lady on 

his left is patiently 

waiting for a_ partner, 

who, let us hope, will 

soon make an appear- 

ance. The curtain in 

the rear, embroidered 

with the arms of 

Roumania, makes a 

pretty and_ effective 

background. 


A FANCY-DRESS BALL. 


We now come to what is perhaps the 
finest individual creation in the whole collec- 
tion. The imposing figure under motice is 
no less a person than the Primate or Arch- 
bishop of all Roumania—head of the Greek 
Orthodox religion in that country. His 
gorgeous robes are covered with exquisite 
designs, symbols of his high position, and 
are accurate to the minutest details. From the 
magnificent mitre to the gold-mounted crook 
which he holds in his right hand, he is the 
most perfect specimen of religious dignity and 
gorgeousness ever made on so small a scale. 

Altogether the Queen of Roumania’s doll- 

show at the Neuwied 
Fancy Fair has proved 
a signal success, and 
Her Majesty is to be 
heartily congratulated 
on the splendid help 
which she, together with 
her many indefatigable 
co-workers, has been 
the principal means of 
providing for little deaf 
and dumb children 
now under the loving 
care of the Dowager 
Princess of Wied. 


THE PRIMATE OF ROUMANIA, 
¥rom a Photograph, 








Miss Cayley’s Adventures. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 


X.—THE ADVENTURE OF THE CROSS-EYED Q.C. 


“cold weather,” as it is 
humorously called, was now 
drawing to a_ close, and 
the young ladies in sailor 
hats and cambric _ blouses 
who flock to India each 

autumn for the annual marriage-market 
were beginning to resign themselves to a 
return to England—unless, of course, they 
had succeeded in “catching.” So I realized 
that I must hurry on to Delhi and Agra, if 
I was not to be intercepted by the intoler- 
able summer. 

When we started from Moozuffernuggar 
for Delhi and the East, 


His smile spread broader over his face 
than ever: “ Well, we borrow from the Jews, 
yah know,” he said, pleasantly, “so why the 
jooce shouldn’t we borrow from the heathen 
also? Spoiling the Egyptians, don’t yah 
see ?—the same as we used to read about in 
the Scripchah when we were innocent kiddies. 
Like marriage, quite. You borrow in haste 

-and repay at leisure.” 

He strolled off and took his seat. I was 
glad to get rid of him at the main line 
junction. 

In accordance with my usual merciful 
custom, I spare you the details of our visit 

to Agra, Muttra, Be- 





Lord Southminster was 
starting for Bombay 
and Europe. This 
surprised me not a 
little, for he had con- 
fided to my unsympa- 
thetic ear a few nights 
earlier, in the Maha- 
rajah’s _ billiard - room, 
that he was “stony 
broke,” and must wait 
at Moozuffernuggar for 
lack of funds “till the 
oof-bird laid” at his 
banker’s in England. 
His conversation en- 
larged my vocabulary, 
at any rate. 

“So you’ve managed 
to get away?” I ex- 
claimed, as he dawdled 
up to me at the hot and 
dusty station. 

“ Yaas,” he drawled, 
fixing his eye-glass, and 
lighting a _ cigarette, 
“ lve — p’f — managed 
to get away. Maharaj 
seems to have thought 
—pf-—it would be 





cheepah in the end to “HE WROTE, ‘I EXPECT YOU 
ENGLAND AND MARRY ME.” his 


pay me out than to 
keep me.” 

“You don’t mean to say he offered to lend 
you money ?” I cried. 

“No; not exactly 
borrow it.” 

“From the man you call a nigger?” 


that: JZ offahed to 


nares. At Calcutta, 
Elsie left me. Her 
health was now quite 
restored, dear little soul 
—I felt I had done that 
one good thing in life 
if no other — and she 
could no longer with- 
stand the higher mathe- 
matics, which were 
beckoning her to 
London with invisible 
fingers. For myself, 
having so far accom- 
plished my original 
design of going round 
the world with  two- 
pence in my pocket, | 
could not bear to draw 
back at half the circuit; 
and Mr. Elworthy 
having willingly con- 
sented to my return by 
Singapore and Yoko- 
hama, I set out alone on 
my homeward journey. 
Harold wrote me from 
London that all was 
going well. He had 
found the will which I 
drew up at Florence in 
uncle’s_ escritoire, 
and everything was left 
to him ; but he trusted, in spite of this 
untoward circumstance, long absence might 
have altered my determination. “ Dear 
Lois,” he wrote, “I exfect you to come back 
to England and marry me !” 





TO COME BACK TO 














MISS 

It was brief, but categorical. Nothing, 
meanwhile, had altered my resolve. I did 
not wish to be considered mercenary. While 
he was rich and honoured, I could never take 
him. If, some day, fortune frowned—but, 
there—let us not forestall the feet of 
calamity : let us await contingencies. 

Still, I was heavy in heart. If only it had 
been otherwise! To say the truth, I should 
be thrown away on a millionaire ; but just 
think what a splendid managing wife a girl 
like me would have made for a penniless 
pauper 

At Yokohama, however, while I dawdled 
in curiosity shops, a telegram from Harold 
startled me into seriousness. My chance at 
last! I knew what it meant; that villain 
Higginson ! 

“Come home at once. I want your evidence 
to clear my character. Southminster opposes 
the will as a forgery. - He has a strong case ; 
the experts are with him.” e 

Forgery! That was clever. -I never 
thought of that. I suspected them of uy: 
ing to forge a will of their own; 
but to upset the real one—to throw 
the burden of suspicion on Harold’s 
shoulders—how much subtler and 
craftier 

I saw at a glance it gave them 
every advantage. In the first place, 
it put Harold virtually in the place 
of the accused, and compelled him 
to defend instead of attacking— 
attitude which. prejudices people 
against one from the outset. Then, 
again, it implied positive criminality 
on his part, and so allowed Lord 
Southminster to assume the air of 
injured innocence. The eldest son 
of the eldest brother, unjustly set 
aside by the scheming machinations 
of an unscrupulous cousin! Primo- 
geniture, the ingrained English love 
for keeping up the dignity of a 
noble family, the prejudice in favour 
of the direct male line as against 
the female—all were astutely utilized 
in Lord Seuthminster’s interest. 
But worst of all, it was 7 who had 
type-written the will—I, a friend of 
Harold’s, a woman whom Lord 
Southminster would doubtless try 
to exhibit as his fancée. I saw at once how 
much like conspiracy it looked: Harold and 
I had agreed together to concoct a false 
document, and Harold had forged his uncle’s 
signature to it. Could a British jury doubt 
when a Lord declared it ? 
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Fortunately, I was just in time to catch 
the Canadian steamer from Japan to Van- 
couver. But, oh, the endless breadth of 
that broad Pacific! How time seemed to 
lag, as each day one rose in the morning, in 
the midst of space; blue sky overhead; 
behind one, the hard horizon ; in front of one, 
the hard horizon ; and nothing else visible : 
then steamed on all day, to arrive at night, 
where ?>—why, in the midst of space ; starry 
sky overhead ; behind one, the dim horizon ; 
in front of one, the dim horizon; and 
nothing else visible. The Nile was child’s 
play to it. 

Day after day we steamed, and night after 
night were still where we began—in the 
centre of the sea, no farther from our starting- 
peint, no nearer to our goal, yet for ever 
steaming... It was endlessly wearisome ; who 
could say what might be happening mean- 
while in England ? 

At last, after months, as it seemed, of this 
slow torture, we reached Vancouver. There, 
in the raw new town, a telegram awaited me. 





‘IT WAS ENDLESSLY WEARISOME.” 


“Glad to hear you are coming. Make all 
haste. You may be just in time to arrive for 
the trial.” 
Just in 
moment. 
Canadian 


time! I would not waste a 
I caught the first train on the 
Pacific, and travelled straight 
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through, day and night, to Montreal and 
Quebec, without one hour’s interval. 

I cannot describe to you that journey 
across a continent I had never before seen. 
It was endless and hopeless. I only know 
that we crawled up the Rocky Mountains and 
the Selkirk Range, over spider-like viaducts, 
with interminable effort, and that the prairies 
were just the broad Pacific over again. They 
rolled on for ever. But we did reach Quebec 
—in time we reached it ; and we caught by 
an hour the first liner to Liverpool. 

At Prince’s Landing-stage another telegram 
awaited me. “Come on at once. Case 
now proceeding. Harold is in court. We 
need your evidence.—-GEORGINA FAWLEY.” 

I might still be in time to vindicate 
Harold’s character ! 

At Euston, to my surprise, I was met, not 
only by my dear cantankerous old lady, but 
also by my friend, the magnificent Maha- 
rajah, dressed this time in a frock-coat and 
silk hat of Bond Street glossiness. 

“What has brought you to England?” I 
asked, astonished. “ The Jubilee?” 

He smiled, and showed his two fine rows 
of white teeth. “That, nominally. In 
reality, the cricket season (I play for 
Berks). But most of all, to see dear Tilling- 
ton safe through this trouble.” 

“He’s a brick!” Lady Georgina cried, 
with enthusiasm. “A regular brick, my 
dear Lois! His carriage is waiting outside 
to take you up to my house. He has stood 
by Harold—well, like a Christian !” 

“Or a Hindu,” the Maharajah corrected, 
smiling. 

“ And how have you been all this time, 
dear Lady Georgina ?” I asked, hardly daring 
to inquire about what was nearest to my 
soul — Harold. 

The cantankerous old lady knitted her 
brows in a familiar fashion. “Oh, my dear, 
don’t ask: I haven’t known a happy hour 
since you left me in Switzerland. Lois, I 
shall never be happy again without you! It 
would pay me to give you a retaining fee of 
a thousand a year—honour bright, it would, 
I assure you. What I’ve suffered from the 
Gretchens since you’ve been in the East has 
only been equalled by what I’ve suffered 
from the Mary Annes and the Célestines. 
Not a hair left on my scalp ; not one hair, I 
declare to you. They’ve made my head into 
a tabula rasa for the various restorers. George 
R. Sims and Mrs. S. A. Allen are going to 
fight it out between them. My dear, I wish 


you could take my maid’s place ; I’ve always 
said———” 
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I finished the speech for her. “A lady 
can do better whatever she turns her hand to 
than any of these hussies.” 

She nodded. “ And why? Because her 
hands ave hands ; while as for the Gretchens 
and the Mary Annes, ‘ paws’ is the only word 
one can honestly apply to them. Then, on 
top of it all comes this trouble about Harold. 
So distressing, isn’t it? You see, at the 
point which the matter has reached, it’s 
simply impossible to save Harold’s reputa- 
tion without wrecking Southminster’s. Pretty 
position that for a respectable family! The 
Ashursts hitherto have been gué#e respectable : 
a co-respondent or two, perhaps, but never 
anything serious. Now, either Southminster 
sends Harold to prison, or Harold sends 
Southminster. There’s a nice sort of dilemma! 
I always knew Kynaston’s boys were born 
fools ; but to find they’re born knaves, too, is 
hard on an old woman in her hairless dotage. 
However, you've come, my child, and you'd 
soon set things right. You're the one person 
on earth I can trust in this matter.” 

Harold go to prison! My head reeled at 
the thought. I staggered out into the open 
air, and took my seat mechanically in the 
Maharajah’s carriage. All London swam 
before me. After so many months’ absence, 
the polychromatic decorations of our English 
streets, looming up through the smoke, 
seemed both strange and familiar. I drove 
through the first half mile with a vague con- 
sciousness that Lipton’s tea is the perfection 
of cocoa and matchless for the complexion, 
but that it dyes all colours, and won’t wash 
clothes. 

After a while, however, I woke up to the 
full terror of the situation. ‘Where are you 
taking me?” I inquired. 

“To my house, dear,” Lady Georgina 
answered, looking anxiously at me; for my 
face was bloodless. 

“No, that won’t do,” I answered. “ My 
cue must be now to keep myself as aloof as 
possible from Harold and Harold’s backers. 
I must put up at an hotel. It will sound so 
much better in cross-examination.” 

“* She’s quite right,” the Maharajah broke in, 
with sudden conviction. “One must block 
every ball with these nasty swift bowlers.” 

“ Where’s Harold?” I asked, after another 
pause. ‘“ Why didn’t he come to meet me?” 

“ My dear, how could he? He’s under 
examination. A. cross-eyed Q.C. with an 
odious leer. Southminster’s chosen the 
biggest bully at the Bar to support his con- 
tention.” 

“ Drive to some hotel in the Jermyn Street 
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district,” I cried to the Maharajah’s coach- 
man. “That will be handy for the law 
courts.” 

He touched his hat and turned. In a sort 
of dickey behind sat two gorgeous-turbaned 
Rajput servants. 

That evening Harold came round to visit 
me at my rooms. I could see he was much 
agitated. Things had gone very badly. Lady 
Georgina was there; she had stopped to 
dine with me, dear old thing, lest 1 should 
feel lonely and give way; so had Elsie 
Petheridge. Mr. Elworthy sent a telegram 
of welcome from Devonshire. I knew at 
least that my friends were rallying round me 
in this hour of trial. The kind Maharajah 
himself would have come too, if I had 
allowed him, but I thought it inexpedient. 
They explained everything to me. Harold 
had propounded Mr. Ashurst’s will—the one 
I drew up at Florence—and had asked for 
probate. Lord Southminster intervened and 
opposed the grant of probate on the ground 
that the signatures were forgeries. He 
propounded instead another will, drawn 
some twenty years earlier, when they were 
both children, duly executed at the time, 
and undoubtedly genuine; in it, 
testator left everything without re- 
serve to the eldest son of his eldest 
brother, Lord Kynaston. 

“ Marmy didn’t know in those 
days that Kynaston’s sons would 
all grow up fools,” Lady Georgina 
said tartly. “ Besides which, that 
was before the poor dear soul 
took to plunging on the Stock 
Exchange and made his money. 
He had nothing to leave then 
but his best silk hat and a 
few paltry hundreds. After- 
wards, when he’d feathered his nest 
in soap and cocoa, he discovered 
that Bertie — that’s Lord South- 
minster — was a first - class idiot. 
Marmy never liked Southminster, 
nor Southminster Marmy. For after 
all, with all his faults, Marmy was 
a gentleman; while Bertie — well, 
my dear, we needn’t put a name 
to it. So he altered his will, as 
you know, when he saw the sort 
of man Southminster turned out, 
and left practically everything he 
possessed to Harold.” 

“Who are the witnesses to the will?” I 
asked. 

“ There’s the trouble. Who do you think ? 
Why, Higginson’s sister, who was Marmy’s 
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masseuse, and a waiter—Franz Markheim— 
at the hotel at Florence, who’s dead they 
say—or, at least, not forthcoming.” 

“And Higginson’s sister forswears her 
signature,” Harold added gloomily ; “ while 
the experts are, most of them, dead against 
the genuineness of my uncle’s.” 

“That’s clever,” I said, leaning back, and 
taking it in slowly. “ Higginson’s sister ! 
How well they’ve worked it. They couldn’t 
prevent Mr. Ashurst from making this will, 
but they managed to supply their c-vn tainted 
witnesses ! If it had been Higginson himself 
now, he’d have had to be cross-examined ; 
and in cross-examination, of course, we could 
have shaken his credit, by bringing up the 
episodes of the Count de Laroche-sur-Loiret 
and Dr. Fortescue-Langley. But his sister ! 
What’s she like? Have you anything against 
her ?” 

“My dear,” Lady Georgina cried, “ there 
the rogue has bested us. Isn’t it just like 
him? What do you suppose he has done ? 
Why, provided himself with a sister of tried 
respectability and blameless character.” 

“And she denies that it is her hand- 
writing?” I asked. 
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“* THE CROSS-EVED Q.C. BEGGED HIM TO BE VERY CAREFUL.” 


“Declares on her Bible oath she never 
signed the document !” 

I was fairly puzzled. It was a stupen- 
dously clever dodge. Higginson must have 
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trained up his sister for forty years in the 
ways of wickedness, yet held her in reserve 
for this supreme moment. 

“ And where is Higginson ?” I asked. 

Lady Georgina broke into a_ hysterical 
laugh. “ Where is he, my dear? That’s the 
question. With consummate strategy, the 
wretch has disappeared into space at the last 
moment.” 

“That's artful again,” I said. “His pre- 
sence could only damage their case. I can 
see, of curse, Lord Southminster has no 
need of him.” 

“Southminster’s the wiliest fool that ever 
lived,” Harold broke out bitterly. ‘‘ Under 
that mask of imbecility, he’s a fox for 
trickiness.” 

I bit my lip. “Well, if you succeed in 
evading him,” I said, “ you will have cleared 
your character. And if you don’t—then, 
Harold, our time will have come: you will 
have your longed-for chance of trying me.” 

“That won't do me much good,” he 
answered, “if I have to wait fourteen years 
for you—at Portland.” 

Next morning, in court, I heard Harold’s 
cross-examination. He described exactly 
where he had found the contested will in 
his uncle’s escritoire. The cross-eyed Q.C., 
a heavy man with bloated features and a 
bulbous nose, begged him, with one fat 
uplifted forefinger, to be very careful. How 
dic he know where to look for it? 

“ Because I knew the house well: I knew 
where my uncle was likely to keep his valu- 
ables.” 

“Oh, indeed ; nof because you had put it 
there?” 

The court rang with laughter. 
grew crimson. 

After an hour or two of fencing, Harold 
was dismissed. He stood down, baffled. 
Counsel recalled Lord Southminster. 

The pea-green young man, stepping briskly 
up, gazed about him, open-mouthed, with a 
vacant stare. The look of cunning on his 
face was carefully suppressed. He wore, on 
the contrary, an air of injured innocence 
combined with an eye-glass. 

“ You did not put this will in the drawer 
where Mr. Tillington found it, did you?” 
counsel asked. 

The pea-green young man laughed. “No, 
I certainly didn’t put it theah. My cousin 
Harold was man in possession. He took jolly 
good care J didn’t come neah the premises.” 

“Do you think you could forge a will if 
you tried ?” 

Lord Southminster laughed. 


My face 


“No, I 
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don’t,” he answered, with a_ well-assumed 
naiveté. “That’s just the difference between 
us, don’t yah know. Jm what they call a 
fool, and my cousin Harold’s a precious 
clevah fellah.” 

There was another loud laugh. 

“ That’s not evidence,” the judge observed, 
severely. 


It was not. But it told far more than 
much that was. It told strongly against 
Harold. 


“ Besides,” Lord Southminster continued, 
with engaging frankness, “if I forged a will 
at all, I’d take jolly good care to forge it 
in my own favah.” 

My turn came next. Our counsel handed 
me the incriminated will. “Did you draw 
up this document ?” he asked. 

I looked at it closely. The paper bore 
our Florentine water-mark, and was written 
with a Spread-Eagle. “I type-wrote it,” I 
answered, gazing at it with care to make 
sure I recognised it. 

Our counsel’s business was to uphold the 
will, not to cast aspersions upon it. He 
was evidently annoyed at my close exami- 
nation. “You have no doubts about it?” 
he said, trying to prompt me. 

I hesitated. ‘“ No, no doubt,” I answered, 
turning over the sheet and inspecting it still 
closer. “I type-wrote it at Florence.” 

“Do you recognise that signature as Mr. 
Marmaduke Ashurst’s ?” he went on. 

I stared at it.. Was it his? It was like it, 
certainly. Vet that &? and those ss? I 
almost wondered. 

Counsel was obviously annoyed at my 
hesitation. He thought I was playing into 
the enemy’s hands. “Is it his, or is it not?” 
he inquired again, testily. 

“Tt is his,” I answered. 
troubled. 

He asked many questions about the 
circumstances of the interview when I took 
down the will. I answered them all. But I 
vaguely felt he and I were at cross-purposes. 
I grew almost as uncomfortable under his 
gaze as if he had been examining me in the 
interest of the other side. He managed to 
fluster me. Asa witness for Harold, I was a 
grotesque failure. 

Then the crosseyed Q.C., rising and 
shaking his huge bulk, began to cross 
examine me. “Where did you type-write 
this thing, do you say?” he said, pointing to 
it contemptuously. 

“Tn my office at Florence.” 

“Ves, I understand ; you had an office in 
Florence—after you gave up retailing bicycles 


Yet I own I was 
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on the public roads. And you had a partner, 
] think—a Miss Petherick, or Petherton, or 
Pennyfarthing, or something ?” 

“Miss Petheridge,” I corrected, while the 
Court tittered. 

“Ah, Petheridge, you call it! “Well, now, 
answer this question carefully. Did 
your Miss Petheridge hear Mr. 
Ashurst dictate the terms of his 
last will and testament ?” 


“| WAS A GROTESQUE FAILURE.” his 


“No,” I answered. “The interview was 
of a strictly confidential character. Mr. 
Ashurst took me aside into the back room at 
our office.” 

“Oh, he took you aside? Confidential ? 
Well, mow we're getting at it. And did 
anybody but yourself see or hear any part 
whatsoever of this precious document ?” 

“Certainly not,” I replied. “It was a 
private matter.” 

“ Private ! oh, very! Nobody else saw it. 
Did Mr. Ashurst take it away from the office 
In person ? ” 

“No; he sent his courier for it.” 

“His courier? The man Higginson ?” 

“Yes ; but I refused to give it to Higgin- 
son. I took it myself that night to the hotel 
where Mr. Ashurst was stopping.” 

“Ah! You took it yourself. So the only 
other person who knows anything at first 


hand about the existence of the alleged will 
is this person Higginson ?” 

“Miss Petheridge knows,” I said, flushing. 
“ At the time, I told her of it.” 

“Oh, you told her. 
help us much. 


Well, that doesn’t 
If what you are swearing 
isn’t true — re- 
member, you are 
on your oath— 
what you told 
Miss Petherick 
or Petheridge or 
Pennyfarthing, 
‘at the time,’ 
can hardly be 
regarded as cor- 
roborative evi- 
dence. Your 
word then and 
your word now 
are just equally 
valuable — or 
equally worthless. 
The only person 
who knows be- 
sides yourself is 
Higginson. Now, 
I ask you, where 
is Higginson? 
Are you going to 
produce him ?” 
The wicked 
cunning of it 
struck me dumb. 
They were keep- 
ing him away, 
and then using 
absence to 
cast doubts on 
my veracity. ‘‘ Stop,” I cried, taken aback. 
“* Higginson is well known to be a rogue, and 
he is keeping away lest he may damage your 
side. I know nothing of Higginson.” 

“Yes, I’m coming to that in good time. 
Don’t be afraid that we’re going to pass over 
Higginson. You admit this man is a man of 
bad character. Now, what do you know of 
him ?” 

I told the stories of the Count and of Dr. 
Fortescue-Langley. 

The cross-eyed cross-examiner leant across 
towards me and leered. “ And this is the 
man,” he exclaimed, with a triumphant air, 
“ whose sister you pretended you had got to 
sign this precious document of yours ?” 

“Whom Mr. Ashurst got to sign it,” I 
answered, red-hot. “ Itis not my document.” 

“And you have heard that she swears it 
is not her signature at all ?” 
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“So they tell me. She is Higginson’s 
sister. For all I know, she may be prepared 
to swear, or to forswear, anything.” 

“Don’t cast doubt upon our witnesses 
without cause! Miss Higginson is an 
eminently respectable woman. You gave 
this document to Mr. Ashurst, you say. 
There your knowledge of it ends. A signa- 
ture is placed on it which is not his, as our 
experts testify. It purports to be witnessed 
by a Swiss waiter, who is not forthcoming, 
and who is asserted to be dead, as well as 
by a nurse who denies her signature. And 
the only other person who knows of its 
existence before Mr. Tillington ‘discovers’ 
it in his unecle’s desk’ is—the missing 
man Higginson. Is that, or is it not, the 
truth of the matter?” 

“I suppose so,” I said, baffled. 

“Well, now, as to this man Higginson. 
He first appears upon the scene, so far as 
you are concerned, on the day when you 
travelled from London to Schlangenbad ? ” 

“That is so,” I answered. 

* And he nearly succeeded then in stealing 
Lady Georgina Fawley’s jewel-case ? ” 

“ He nearly took it, but I saved it.” 
I explained the circumstance. 

The cross-eyed Q.C. held his fat sides with 
his hands, looking incredulously at me, and 
smiled. His vast width of waistcoat shook 
with silent merriment. “You are a very 
clever young lady,” he murmured. “You 
can explain away anything. But don’t you 
think it just as likely that it was a plot 
between you two, and that owing to some 
mistake the plot came off unsuccessful ?” 

“TI do not,” I cried, crimson. “I never 
saw the Count before that morning.” 

He tried another tack. “Still, wherever 
you went, this man Higginson—the only 
other person, you admit, who knows about 
the previous existence of the will—turned up 
simultaneously. He was always turning up 

-at the same place as you did. He turned 
up at Lucerne, as a faith-healer, didn’t he ?” 

“If you will allow me to explain,” I cried, 
biting my lip. 

He bowed, all blandness. “Oh, certainly,’ 
he murmured. “ Explain away everything !” 

I explained, but of course he had dis- 
counted and damaged my explanation. 

He made no comment. “And then,” he 
went on, with his hands on his hips, and 
his obtrusive rotundity, “he turned up at 
Florence, as courier to Mr. Ashurst, at the 
very date when this so-called will was being 
concocted ?” 

“He was at Florence when Mr. Ashurst 
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dictated it to me,” I answered, growing 
desperate. 

“You admit he was in Florence. Good ! 
Once more he turned up in India with m) 
client, Lord Southminster, upon whose youth 
and inexpérience he had ma.aged to impose 
himself. And he carried him off, did he not, 
by one of these strange coincidences to which 
you are peculiarly liable, on the very same 
steamer on which you happened to be travel- 
ling?” 

“Lord Southminster told me he took 
Higginson with him because a rogue suited 
his book,” I answered, warmly. 

“Will you swear his lordship didn’t say 
‘the rogue suited his book ’—which is quite 
another thing ?” the Q.C. asked blandly. 

“T will swear he did not,” I replied. “I 
have correctly reported him.” 

“Then I congratulate you, young lady, on 
your excellent memory. My lud, will you 
allow me later to recall Lord Southminster 
to testify on this point?” 

The judge nodded. 

“ Now, once more, as to your relations 
with the various members of the Ashurst 
family. You introduced yourself to Lady 
Georgina Fawley, I believe, quite casually, 
on a seat in Kensington Gardens ?” 

“ That is true,” I answered. 

“You had never seen her before ?” 

“ Never.” 

“ And you promptly offered to go with her 
as her lady’s maid to Schlangenbad in 
Germany ?” 

“Tn place of her lady’s maid, for one 
week,” I answered. 

“ Ah; a delicate distinction! ‘In place of 
her lady’s maid.’ You are a lady, I believe ; 
an officer’s daughter, you told us ; educated 
at Girton?” 

“So I have said already,” I 
crimson. 

“And you stick to it? By all means. 
Tell—the truth—and stick to it. It’s always 
safest. Now, don’t you think it was rather 
an odd thing for an officer’s daughter to do 
—to run about Germany as maid to a lady 
of title ?” 

I tried to explain once more ; but the jury 
smiled. You can’t justify originality to a 
British jury. Why, they would send you to 
prison at once for that alone, if they made 
the laws as well as dispensing them. 

He passed on after a while to another 
topic. “I think you have boasted more than 
once in society that when you first met Lady 
Georgina Fawley you had twopence in your 
pocket to go round the world with?” 


replied, 
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“T had,” I answered—“ and I went round 
the world with it.” 

“Exactly. I’m getting there in time. 
With it—and other things. A few months 
later, more or less, you were touring up the 
Nile in your steam dahabeeah, and in the lap 
of luxury: you were taking saloon-carriages 
on Indian railways, weren’t you ?” 

I explained again. “The dahabeeah was 
in the service of the Daily Telephone,” 1 
answered. “I became a journalist.” 

He cross-questioned me about that. “Then 
I am to understand,” he said at last, leaning 
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“Ts that matter relevant?” the judge 
asked, sharply. 

“ My lud,” the Q.C. said, in his blandest 
voice, “I am striving to suggest to the jury 
that this lady—the only person who ever 
beheld this so-called will till Mr. Harold 
Tillington — described in its terms as 
‘Younger of Gledcliffe,’ whatever that may 
be-—-produced it out of his uncle’s desk—I 
am striving to suggest that this lady is—my 
duty to my client compels me to say—an 
adventuress.” 

He had uttered the word. 


I felt my 
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forward with all his waistcoat, “that you 
sprang yourself upon Mr. Elworthy at sight, 
pretty much as you sprang yourself upon 
Lady Georgina Fawley ?” 

“We arranged matters quickly,” I ad- 
mitted. The dexterous wretch was making 
my strongest points all tell against me. 

“H’m! Well, he was a man: and you 
will admit, I suppose,” fingering his smooth, 
fat chin, “that you are a lady of—what is 
the stock phrase the reporters use ?—con- 
siderable personal attractions ?” 

“My Lord,” I said, turning to the Bench, 
“T appeal to you. Has he the right to 
compel me to answer that question ?” 

lhe judge bowed slightly. “ The question 
requires no answer,” he said, with a quiet 
emphasis. I burned bright scarlet. 

‘Well, my lud, I defer to your ruling,” 
the cross-eyed cross-examiner continued, 
radiant. “I go on to another point. When 
in India, I believe, you stopped for some 
time as a guest in the house of a native 
Maharajah.” 


character had nota leg left to stand upon 
before a British jury. 

“TI went there with 
Petheridge -” T began. 

“Oh, Miss Petheridge once more—you 
hunt in couples ?” 

“Accompanied and chaperoned by a 
married lady, the wife of a Major Bal- 
mossie, on the Bombay Staff Corps.” 

“That was certainly prudent. One ought 
to be chaperoned. Can you produce the 
lady ?” 

“ How is it possible?” I cried. 
Balmossie is in India.” 

“Ves; but the Maharajah, I understand, 
is in London?” 

“ That is true,” I answered. 

“And he came to meet you on your 
arrival yesterday.” 

“With Lady Georgina Fawley,” I cried, 
taken off my guard. 

“Do you not consider it curious,” he 
asked, “that these Higginsons and these 
Maharajahs should happen to follow you so 
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closely round the world ?-—should happen to 
turn up wherever you do?” 

“He came to be present at this trial,” I 
exclaimed. 

“ And so did you. I believe he met you 
at Euston last night, and drove 
you to your hotel in his private 
carriage.” 
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“THE QUESTION REQUIRES NO ANSWER, 


“With Lady ¢ I answered, 
once more. 
* And Lady Georgina is on Mr. Tillington’s 
side, I fancy? Ah, yes, I thought so. And 
Mr. Tillington also called to see you; and 
likewise Miss Petherick—Ii beg your pardon, 
Petheridge. We must be strictly accurate— 
| where Miss Petheridge is concerned. And, 
' in fact, you had quite a little family party.” 
“My friends were glad to see me back 
again,” I murmured. 
He sprang a fresh innuendo. “ But Mr. 
Tillington did not resent your visit to this 
gallant Maherajah ?” 


seorgina Fawley,” 









“ Certainly not,” I cried, bridling. “ Why 
should he ?” 
“Oh, we're getting to that too. Now 





answer me this carefully. We want to find 
out what interest you might have, supposing 
a will were forged, on either side, in arranging 
its terms. We want to find out just who 
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would benefit by it. Please reply to this 
question, yes or no, without prevarication. 
Are you orare you not conditionally engaged 
to Mr. Harold Tillington ?” 
“Tf I might explain——’ 
ing. 
He sneered. 


* I began, quiver- 


“You have a 


VA genius for explaining, we are 
’ aware. Answer me first, yes 
or no; we will qualify after- 

ward.” 
I glanced appealingly at the 
judge. He was adamant. 


““ Answer as counsel directs 
you, witness,” he said, sternly. 
“Yes, I am,” I faltered. 
“ But——” 
“Excuse me one moment. 
You promised to marry him 
conditionally upon the result 
of Mr. Ashurst’s testamentary 
dispositions ?” 
“IT did,” 
“but * 

My explanation was drowned 
in roars of laughter, in which 
the judge joined, in spite of 
himself. When the mirth in 
court had subsided a little, I 
went on: “I told Mr. Tilling 
ton I would only marry him 
in case he was poor and with- 
out expectations. If he 
inherited Mr. Marmaduke 
Ashurst’s money, I could 
never be his wife.” I said it 
proudly. 

The cross-eyed Q.C. drew 
himself up and let his rotundity take care 
of itself. ‘Do you take me,” he inquired, 
“for one of Her Majesty’s horse marines ?” 

There was another roar of laughter— 
feebly suppressed by a judicial frown—and I 
slank away, annihilated. 

“You can go,” my persecutor said. “I 
think we have got—well, everything we 
wanted from you. You promised to marry 
him, if all went ill! That is a delicate 
feminine way of putting it. Women like 
these equivocations. They relieve one from 
the onus of speaking frankly.” 

I stood down from the box, feeling, for the 
first time in my life, conscious of having 
scored an ignominious failure. 

Our counsel did not care to re-examine me ; 
I recognised that it would be useless. The 
hateful Q.C. had put all my history in such 
an odious light that explanation could only 

make _matters worse—it must savour of 





I answered ; 


























apology. The jury could never understand 
my point of view. It could never be made 
to see that there are adventuresses and 
adventuresses. 

Then came the final speeches on either side. 
Harold’s advocate said the best he could in 
favour of the will our party propounded ; but 
his best was bad ; and what galled me most 
was this—I could see he himself did not 
believe in its genuineness. His speech 
amounted to little more than a perfunctory 
attempt to put the most favourable face on a 
probable forgery. 

As for the cross-eyed Q.C., he rose to 
reply with humorous confidence. Swaying his 
big body to and fro, he crumpled our will and 
our case in his fat fingers like so much flimsy 
tissue-paper. Mr. Ashurst had made a disposi- 
tion of his property twenty years ago—the right 
disposition, the natural disposition ; he had 
left the bulk of it as childless English gentle- 
men have ever been wont to leave their 
wealth—to the eldest son of the eldest son 
of his family. The Honourable Marma- 
duke Courtney Ashurst, the testator, was 
the scion of a great house, which recent 
agricultural changes, he regretted to say, had 
relatively impoverished; he had come to 
the succour of that great house, as such a 
scion should, with his property acquired 
by honest industry elsewhere. It was fitting 
and reasonable that Mr. Ashurst should 
wish to see the Kynaston peerage regain, 
in the person of the amiable and accom- 
plisked young nobleman whom he had the 
honour to represent, some portion of its 
ancient dignity and splendour. 

But jealousy and greed intervened. (Here 
he frowned at Harold.) Mr. Harold Tilling- 
ton, the son of one of Mr. Ashurst’s married 
sisters, cast longing eyes, as he had tried to 
suggest to them, on his cousin Lord South- 
minster’s natural heritage. The result, he 
feared, was an unnatural intrigue. Mr. Harold 
Tillington formed the acquaintance of a 
young lady—should we say young lady ?— 
(he withered me with his glance)—well, yes, 
a lady, indeed, by birth and education, but 
an adventuress by choice—a lady who, 
brought up in a respectable, though not (he 
must admit) a distinguished sphere, had 
lowered herself by accepting the position of a 
lady’s maid, and had trafficked in patent 
American cycles on the public high-roads of 
Germany and Switzerland. This clever and 
designing woman (he would grant her ability 
—he would grant her good looks) had 
fascinated Mr. Tillington — that was the 
theory he ventured to lay before the 
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jury to-day; and the jury would see for 
themselves that whatever else the young 
lady might be, she had distinctly a certain 
outer gift of fascination. It was for them to 
decide whether Miss Lois Cayley had or had 
not suggested to Mr. Harold Tillington the 
design of substituting a forged will for Mr. 
Marmaduke Ashurst’s undeniable testament. 
He would point out to them her singular 
connection with the missing man Higginson, 
whom the young lady herself described as a 
rogue, and from whom she had done her very 
best to dissociate herself in this court—but 
ineffectuaily. Wherever Miss Cayley went, 
the man Higginson went independently. 
Such frequent recurrences, such apt juxta- 
positions could hardly be set down to mere 
accidental coincidence. 

He went on to insinuate that Higginson 
and I had concocted the disputed will 
between us ; that we had passed it on to our 
fellow-conspirator, Harold ; and that Harold 
had forged his uncle’s signature to it, and 
had appended those of the two supposed 
witnesses. But who, now, were these wit- 
nesses? One, Franz Markheim, was dead 
or missing; dead men tell no tales: the 
other was obviously suggested by Higginson. 
It was his own sister. Perhaps he forged 
her name to the document. Doubtless he 
thought that family feeling would induce her, 
when it came to the pinch, to accept and 
endorse her brother’s lie ; nay, he might even 
have been foolish enough to suppose that 
this cock-and-bull will would not be disputed. 
If so, he and his master had reckoned with- 
out Lord Southminster, a gentleman who 
concealed beneath the careless exterior of 
a man of fashion the solid intelligence of 
a man of affairs, and the hard head of a 
man not to be lightly cheated in matters of 
business. 

The alleged will had thus not a leg to 
stand upon. It was “ type-written” (save 
the mark !) “ from dictation” at Florence, by 
whom? By the lady who had most to gain 
from its success—the lady who was to be 
transformed from a shady adventuress, tossed 
about between Irish doctors and Hindu 
Maharajahs, into the lawful wife of a wealthy 
diplomatist of noble family, on one condi- 
tion only—if this pretended will could be 
satisfactorily established. The signatures 
were forgeries, as shown by the expert 
evidence, and also by the oath of the one 
surviving witness. 

The will left all the estate—practically—to 
Mr. Harold Tillington, and five hundred 
pounds to whom ?—why, to the accomplice 
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Higginson. The minor bequests the Q.C. 
regarded as ingenious inventions, pure play 
of fancy, “intended to give artistic verisimi- 
litude,” as Pooh-Bah says in the opera, “to 
an otherwise bald and _ unconvincing 
narrative.” The fads, it was true, were 
known fads of Mr. Ashurst’s: but what sort 
of fads? Bimetallism? Anglo-Israel? No, 
braces and shoe-horns—clearly the kind that 
would best be known to a courier like 
Higginson, the sole begetter, he believed, of 
this nefarious conspiracy. 

The cross-eyed Q.C., lifting his fat right 
hand in solemn adjuration, called upon the 
jury confidently to set aside this ridiculous 
fabrication, and declare for a will of undoubted 
genuineness, a will drawn up in London by a 
firm of eminent solicitors, and preserved ever 
since by the testator’s bankers. It would 
then be for his lordship to decide whether in 
the public interest he should recommend the 
Crown to prosecute 
on a charge of for- 
gery the clumsy 
fabricator of this pre- 
posterous document. 

The judge summed 
up — strongly in 
favour of Lord South- 
minster’s will. If the 
jury believed the 
experts and Miss 
Higginson, one ver- 
dict alone was possi- 
ble. The jury retired 
for three minutes 
only. It was a fore- 
gone conclusion. They 
found for Lord South- 
minster. The judge, 
looking grave, concurred 
in their finding. A most 
proper verdict. And he 
considered it would be 
the duty of the Public 
Prosecutor to pursue Mr. 
Harold Tillington on the 
charge of forgery. 

I reeled where I sat. 
Then I looked round for 
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He had slipped from the court, unseen, 
during counsel’s address, some minutes 
earlier ! 

That distressed me more than anything 
else on that dreadful day. I wished he had 
stood up in his place like a man to face this 
vile and cruel conspiracy. 

I walked out slowly, supported by Lady 
Georgina, who was white as a ghost herself, 
but very straight and scornful. “I always 
knew Southminster was a fool,” she said, 
aloud ; “I always knew he was a sneak ; but 
I did not know till now he was also a par- 
ticularly bad type of criminal.” 

On the steps of the court, the pea-green 
young man met us. His air was jaunty. 
“Well, I was right, yah see,” he said, smiling 
and withdrawing his cigarette. ‘“ You backed 
the wrong fellah! I told you I’d win. I 
won’t say moah now; this is not the time or 
place to recur to that subject; but, by-and 
bye, you'll come 
round ; you'll think 
bettah of it still ; 
you'll back the 
winnah !” 

I wished I were a 
man, that I might 
have the pleasure of 
kicking him. 

We drove back to 
my hotel and waited 
for Harold. To my 
horror and alarm, he 
never came near us. 
I might almost have 
doubted him—if he 
had not been Harold. 

I waited and waited. 
He did not come at all. 
He sent no word, no 
message. And all that 
evening we heard the 
newsboys shouting at the 
top of their voice in the 
street, “ Extra Speshul! 
the Ashurst Will Kise; 
Sensational Develop- 
ments! Mysterious Dis- 
appearance of Mr. ’Arold 
Tillington.” 
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Diving Elks. 


By Emory JAMES. 


[From Photographs by Waltermire, Sioux City, Iowa.] 








ASCENDING 


HE word “remarkable” is a 
big word, and ought always to 
be used with caution. But 
we doubt if it could be more 
appropriately used than in 
describing these diving elks 
the most remarkable trained 
For decades people 





—probably 
animals in the world. 
have been pestered with trained horses, 
elephants, seals, pigeons, cats, dogs, fleas, 


and lions—all in a greater or less degree of 
training; but it has remained for the last 
decade of this century to produce the diving 
elks. 

With all their opportunities for knowledge, 
however, people are sometimes wrong. They 
have looked upon the moose as the stupidest 
of animals, and have given him credit for 
little else than the mere brute instinct 
common to his race. We fancy that the 
illustrations in this article, and our verbal 
attempt to show how the diving elks were 
raised up to their present elevated position, 
will prove that the moose knows something 
after all. First, however, let us say that the 
credit of educating these clumsy and some- 
what vilified animals belongs to Mr. Will H. 
Barnes, of Sioux City, Iowa, who, after three 
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years of patient labour and the expenditure 
of considerable money, now exhibits his pets 
in various parts of the United States. There 
is no deception about them. They do what 
they start out to do, and they are accorded a 
reception of wonderment and enthusiasm 
wherever they appear. 

Like many others, Mr. Barnes had heard 
of the elk’s dulness, and it was on this 
account that he was prompted to train the 
animal. “The fact,” he writes, “that the 
undertaking seemed almost impossible of 
successful accomplishment gave additional 
zest to my task, which was to train a team of 
elks to do the most remarkable thing I could 
think of, compatible with the nature of the 
animal.” 

Mr. Barnes got his elks when they were 
first captured, full grown, and perfectly wild. 
He put them in a small inclosure, from which 
they could not leap out, and he then forced 
his kind attention upon them until they 
finally allowed themselves to be petted and 
fed by the hand. Next arrived the thorny 
days when “Ring” and “ Ringlette” were 
introduced to harness—an introduction not 
so easily consummated as it seems. Measure- 
ments were taken, and two sets of harness 
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were ordered, but it was not for many months 
that the elks would consent to be dressed up 
for a drive, and not till’ many months after 
this that they would consent to be driven. 
At last, however, the trainer succeeded in his 
purpose, and the harnessed elks became a 
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“Tt was while 
I was break- 
ing them to 
harness,” he says, 
“that I conceived 
the idea of en- 
deavouring to 
give public exhibi- 
tions of high leap- 
ing. The idea 
suggested itself 
from the seeming 
indifference of the 
elks as to what 
they jumped from 
or over while in 
training. |When- 
ever they could 
do so they would 
always make a 
break for the Big 
Sioux River, and 
would go plung- 
ing head-foremost 
into the water from any height. The first 
dive they ever made was from a high bank 
into the Sioux River, on which occasion,” 
the writer naively adds, “ I went after them.” 

This sudden and alert appreciation of 
a fact in the elk’s nature, and the deduc- 

















THE PLUNGE. 


curious feature on the public streets of this 
Western city. In Mr. Barnes’s own words 
we may now describe how the harnessed elks 
took the next step in their interesting career, 
and became the diving elks 


tions so quickly drawn therefrom, are 
what lift a circus-attraction into the realm 
of things worth knowing and _ seeing. 
The object now with the trainer was to 
get his elks to do permanently, and for the 
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public, what they heretofore had done 
privately and spasmodically. Accordingly, 
Mr. Barnes first arranged a short chute on 
the river bank, and by dint of persistence, 
and a little prodding, got them to run 
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when Mr. Barnes arrived at this point in the 
tuition of his pets, he took them to New 
Orleans on account of the coldness in Iowa 
and the possible danger to the elks after 
immersion in a cold river. Here, in New 

















HALF WAY. 


through the chute into the water. This 
persistence had, of course, to be exercised 


kindly, else the trainer would have lost 
the elks’ confidence, which, after con- 
siderable labour, he had _ obtained. 


Gradually the animals got used to the 
chute, and just as gradually Mr. Barnes 
insidiously raised the end of the chute above 
the water. Foot 


Orleans, he perfected his teaching, and 
gradually had the satisfaction of seeing his 
elks reach the position where they could be 
safely and satisfactorily exhibited to the 
public. 

We may pause for a moment to look at 
the inclined plane, or “chute,” which, after 
considerable study, Mr. Barnes arranged for 





by foot and day 
by day he raised 
it until he finally 
had the elks run- 
ning up a_ steep 
inclined plane to 
the height of thirty 





feet. As it was 
the only place 
from which they 


could get into the 
water they began 
to look upon it at 
first as great sport, 
and the elevation 
of the platform did 
not offer so many 





difficulties as the 
trainer at first 
supposed. 


Two years ago, 
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the performance. Our illustrations show 
clearly the horizontal platform upon which 
the elks rest before jumping into the water. 
At first they jumped directly from this plat- 
form, but as time went on they learned to 
put their front feet on a cleat attached to a 
movable footboard; and, with their hind 
feet against a cleat on the top platform, they 
braced themselves for the plunge. It was 
necessary, of course, that the elks should 
make this plunge head-first or at an angle, 
as otherwise they might have been injured 
by sudden contact with the flat surface of 
the water after falling from such a height. 

It is interesting to note that one of the 
elks, Ringlette, is a more expert diver than 
his brother. He seemed by instinct, accord- 
ing to Mr. Barnes, to get the true diving 
idea of making his plunges head-first, with 
front feet extended. He now goes head- 
foremost, and strikes exactly in the centre 
of the tank, which, in lieu of a river, Mr. 
Barnes has to carry with him on his exhibi- 
tion trips. This tank is 16ft. square, and 
12ft. deep. The elk Ring, adds Mr. Barnes, 
“is beginning to dive almost as expertly as 
his brother, and I am sure, before the year is 
over, that he will dive headforemost, with his 
feet extended, as does Ringlette.” 
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We may believe Mr. Barnes when he says, 
“I did not realize what a sensation the elks 
would create, as I have put in so much time 
training them and raising the elevation foot 
by foot that I have become, like the elks, 
used to it. But I have since been told 
thousands of times that it is one of the most 
wonderful feats ever accomplished with 
animals.” 

The elks are carried from point to point 
in the United States in a specially con- 
structed stock car, which, when not in use, 
lies near the station in Sioux City. We 
have before us a photograph showing this 
car with the elks standing before it in their 
shining harness attached to a carriage upon 
which the trainer sits with pardonable pride. 
To show how the most remarkable things 
fail to draw a crowd when they become 
objects of daily observation, we may add that 
there are no figures in the photograph except 
one of the railway servants, who seems to have 
nothing to do; whereas, when Mr. Barnes 
takes his elks to any other part of the country, 
his unique carriage and pair attract general 
attention, and their progress through the 
streets is celebrated by an effervescence of 
hilarity and yells on the part of thousands of 
boys. 
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me) HE REVEREND CHARLES 
24| || CARADOC was tramping in 
ese from Heidelberg: not the old- 
“eNv| world German city, but that 
pleasant Melbourne suburb 
which was idyllic before it 
became a suburb at all. Then the line was 
only talked about, and you had to walk home 
if you missed the last "bus. Caradoc had 
missed it with his eyes open, and was revel- 
ling in the two hours’ penalty. Through the 
wintry starlight his face beamed pink with 
good-humour and enthusiasm ; on the hard, 
undulating road his step was the tattoo of 
health and strength, of infinite confidence 
and complete youth. 

Yet there were younger men, and even 
curates, as there were thousands more pre- 
possessing in appearance. Caradoc was 
eight-and-twenty, and he wore a moustache, 
which is seldom in its place upon a barrister, 
a jockey, a man-servant, or a clergyman. 
This moustache was reddish and of the 
horse-shoe order, but not heavy enough to 
hide the wearer’s good, but rather prominent, 
front teeth. Caradoc had also very good 
blue eyes, but these again were a little 
prominent ; altogether you will picture him 
no Apollo. He had, however, a deep chin, 











a man’s mouth, and one of the kindliest, 
most ingenuous, least self-conscious expres- 
sions ever worn between a clerical collar and 
a soft felt hat. 

But he was a very new chum, having 
come out with Archdeacon Huntley, who 
had been home to England for a few months’ 
holiday after thirty years’ ministry in the 
colony. Greedy for honest work, and im- 
patient of what went by that name in his 
country curacy, Caradoc had fallen in with 
the Archdeacon at a garden party, had 
confessed his discontent, and been promised 
his heart’s desire if he would come to 
Melbourne. He was getting it among the 
larrikins of Carlton and of Fitzroy ; in the 
tide of riff-raff that flowed southward, with 
thickening scum, to the confines of Little 
Bourke Street itself. 

So his head and his hands were full; so 
his heart and his step were light ; and the 
quick music of his youth and energy had 
drummed through Ivanhoe and Alphington, 
and was ringing down the hill to Diamond 
Creek, when that happened which stopped 
it for the moment and changed it for the 
night. Curiously enough, Caradoc was 
thinking of a story told him that afternoon 
by the driver of the omnibus, the story of a 
man shot dead by a notorious bushranger at 
this same Diamond Creek—when history 
flattered itself with a weak repetition: a 
weedy figure flew out from the shadows, and 
a revolver was presented at the curate’s 
head. 

“Bail up!” cried a nasal voice, hoarse 
with excitement. 
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Caradoc stepped back, marking the lethal 
barrel. This was agreeably short, and the 
starlight scarcely shimmered in its rust; 
moreover, it was not covering him. 

“Bail up? What do you mean?” 

“Yer money or yer life !” came in the still 
older formula and still thicker voice. 

“ My life,” said Caradoc, calmly, “if you 
can hit me from where you stand.” 

“T will—my word!” 

“TI don’t think your barrel’s long enough.” 

The muzzle was spinning in circles like a 
midge. The curate laughed as he stepped 
towards it. 

“T’ll come nearer. Now try.” 

And he fixed his good blue eyes on the 
hungry brown ones of a pitiful stripling, seen 





“ HE GAVE CHASE.” 


more clearly every instant in the starlight, 
and every instant a more painful exhibition 
of insufficient effrontery and oozing courage. 
The end was in keeping with the rest: in- 
stead of being fired, the pistol was flung at 
Caradoc’s head, whizzed over it, and went off 
like a squib as it clattered in the road behind 
him. When he rose from ducking, two bare 
feet flashing under the stars was all he 
could see of his assailant. He gave chase in 
his well-soled boots, and for a time the music 
was very fast ; it rattled over the bridge across 
the creek, and up-hill indomitably on the 
other side ; but towards the top it stopped 
suddenly, and turned into a duet of gasps. 

“Am I to hang on to you,” panted the 
curate, “or do you give in?” 
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“Oh, Lord! I give yer best—I give yer 
best !” 

“Then we go back to Melbourne together. 
I can either twist your arm behind your back 
and force you along——” 

“Ow! ow!” 

“Or we can go arm-in-arm as though we 
were old friends. You prefer that,eh? Then 
come on!” 

They went on without a word. Gradually 
their hard breathing subsided, and the parson 
took out his handkerchief and mopped his 
face; the captive did much the same with 
the back of his sleeve, only it was his eyes 
that required most attention. 

“Whimpering at the thought of gaol,” 
mused Caradoc. “Let him whimper!” 


On the outskirts of the city he hailed a 
cab, pushed his prisoner into it, and told the 
man where to drive in a voice inaudible 
within ; not until they stopped at his lodgings 
in Carlton did he hear that nasal voice again. 

“Where are you bringin’ me?” 

“Come out, and you'll see.” 

Caradoc’s supper was laid in his room, for 
he had only gone to Heidelberg to deliver 
a letter of introduction, and had said posi- 
tively that he would be back; but he had 
reckoned without his kind colonial host, and 
had fared sumptuously before leaving the 
farm. Yet he rubbed his hands at sight of 
the cold sliced mutton, the loaf and butter, 
the pickles, and the cheese. 

“Capital!” he cried. “I’ve had my sup- 
per, Mary, but here’s a fellow who I fancy 
has not. It just fits in.” 

And Mary withdrew without comment ; for 
this was not the first dilapidated visitor that 
the curate had introduced during his short 
tenancy ; and he had given fair warning that 
there would be more. 

“Now,” continued Caradoc, “sit down 
and have at it!” 
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Instead of doing so, the lad stood trembling 
like a frightened colt ; his dark eyes big, and 
his brown skin blenched, with a deeper and a 
keener fear than even this coward had dis- 
played on the road. 

“What are you givin’ us?” he gasped, in 
yet another formula. 

“Mutton and damper, I believe you call 
it,” replied the curate, looking for his pipe. 

“Ain’t you goin’ to gimme to the coppers?” 

“That remains to be seen. Not till 
you've had something to eat, at all events. 
Matches gone, as usual ; got one about you, 
by any chance ?” 

“sa. 

“Ah! I’ve found ’em. 
while you’re eating ? ” 

“ J ain’t @goin’ to eat.” 

Caradoc took a single glance at the set 
and sullen face; then he struck a match, 
and answered as he lit his pipe, with his 
back turned : 

“Don’t be a young fool. (Puff, puff.) 
I know very well why you stuck me up to- 
night. (Puff, puff, pufff.) Isn't that the 
expression ? Or is that only when you’re a 
bushranger ? If you’re a bushranger (puff ), 
I’m disappointed in ’em; but I should be 
sorry to think you were one, for their sake 
as well as yours. All I believe you are is a 
half-starved larrikin 

“ That’s all, so help me!” 

“Then there’s your supper. Stow it away ! 
But, look here, if you turn on the water- 
works, I zez/7 send for the police—like a shot.” 

An hour later, the curate and the larrikin 
were seated at opposite sides of the fire. 
The curate was in his third pipe ; the larrikin 
would not smoke; and, though the pale, 
brown face was almost serene in its physical 
satisfaction, the dark brown eyes reached 
ever furtively for the door. 

Caradoc took his pipe from his teeth, 
catching the glance. 

“Must you go back to Diamond Creek 
to-night ? ” 

“ My word !” 

“ You could have that sofa if you’d stop.” 

The larrikin fidgeted, looked down in 
discomfort, looked up in blunt inquiry. 

* But you was goin’ to get me run in?” 

“Oh, no, I wasn’t.” 

He must have known it; he only sighed 
relief. 

“Then you'll let me clear? The 
man’d give me hell if I didn’t go home !” 
Caradoc took no notice of the word. 

“So there’s an old man, and a home, too, 
eh ?” 

Vol. xvi. 


Mind if-1 smoke 
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“Not much of one,” laughed the larrikin. 
* Plucky home !” 

* Do you know that you haven’t told me 
the old man’s name, or yours ?” 

““Wot’s the good, when he has so many?” 

“But he must call you something,” re- 
marked the curate, smiling behind his red 
moustache. 

“He calls me things wot’d make your hair 
curl!” replied the larrikin, and Caradoc 
showed those prominent white teeth of his 
as he laughed outright in his own despite. 
Next moment he was particularly grave ; as 
shyness wore off on the other side, it was his 
habit to drop a certain familiarity which he 
had found indispensable for putting the 
Melbourne larrikin at his ease ; so now he 
suddenly ceased smoking at two pipes and a 
half, and stood up stiffly on his hearthrug, 
with his long coat-tails to the fire. 

“If you like it better,” said he, rather 
loftily, “‘ what am I to call you?” 

“ {don’t see as you'll have much chance 
of callin’ me anythink,” replied the other, 
with a snigger. 

“Very good. Then you certainly sha’n’t 
clear out. Now, what’s your name?” 

The reply was slow, sullen, and uncertain. 

“Willyum !” 

“William, eh? Well, William, you shall 
clear out, as you call it, on certain hard-and- 
fast conditions which you'll break at your 


peril. Refuse them, and I give you in 
charge.” 
He felt it a mean threat, an ignoble 


coercion ; but if any end could justify any 
means, surely it was the end which he had 
in view. Nevertheless, when William had 
accepted the inevitable, with a sudden 
desperation following upon a frank reluct- 
ance, and equally suggestive of sincerity, the 
master of the situation felt a genuine relief, 
and made haste to adopt a less terrible tone. 

“Know Lygon Street, William ?” 

“ My word !” 

“ Know St. Cuthbert’s—-half-way down ?” 

“ Outside,” said William, with a fine un- 
godliness. 

“You shall know the inside too before 
I’ve done with you,” the curate promised 
him. “But one thing ata time. There’s a 
mission-room a little lower down on the 
same side—a red-brick affair. You’ve got to 
know the inside of that first ; you’re to let me 
see you there every Wednesday and Saturday 
evening, at eight o’clock, till further orders !” 

William sighed. 

“ To-day’s Tuesday,” continued Caradoc. 
“You begin to-morrow night—and I don’t 
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think you'll hate it half as much as you think. 
The other fellows don’t. Lots come 
greater villains than you. I shouldn't care 


to be stuck up by some of them, William 


he added, 


they wouldn't mean it for a joke!” 
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rHINGS WOT'D MAKE YOUR HAIR CURL,’ 
REPLIED THE LARRIKIN, 


“HE CALLS ME 


as the boy turned a warmer brown. “ But 
they aren't such bad fellows either; they 
come and play bagatelle and draughts and 
dominos ; we let them smoke, but kick them 
out if they swear!” 
Caradoc was disappointed. 


He had hoped 


that the programme—the Wednesday and 
Saturday evening programme—the kinder 
garten class in elementary decency—would 


appeal to this larrikin in the mere prospect 
as it had done to others. He was mistaken. 
William did not brighten; he had been 
brighter before. All he did was to sit and 
stare into the fire, crass and unattracted. 

“I forgot,” said Caradoc. “You don’t 
smoke, and you won’t swear. Perhaps you 
can read ?” 

“ My word!” 

“Then you can read there to your heart’s 
content. One end of the room’s for nothing 
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else : magazines, books, .papers, and no talk- 
ing allowed.” 

The effect was magical : 
to his feet. 

“T'll be there to-morrow night.” 

“You promise ?” 

™ My oath.” 

“Then that’s a bargain; your 
hand on it, William. And now 
there’s just one more thing I want 
to know, and you shall go. I want 
a plain answer to a plain question ; 
you mustn’t be hurt. Supposing I'd 
given you my money on the road 
it’s the last time I'll speak of it 
would the old man have got it or 
wouid he not?” 

The look was enough ; it was a 
look of swift, open-eyed amazement 
at Caradoc’s insight. He smiled 
and nodded, rather proud of it him- 
self. 

“JT thought as much. So he 
sends you out to make money?” 

“ Day an’.night.” 

“That way?” 

“That’s my look-out. ’ 

“He wouldn’t know, eh ?” 


it brought William 


“No, nor care !” 
“IT see,” said Caradoc, looking into the 
bright brown eyes, and disliking their 


moisture in a lad who was almost a man. 
“T quite understand; and there’s nothing 
to take to heart so much as all that, my good 
boy. It wasn’t your fault—I don’t blame you 
a bit. But, I say, you'd better take some 
money back, hadn’t you? Look here, you 


shall see what you’d have got Three- 
and-seven exactly—a noble haul! Take it, 
my dear fellow, it’ll be better than nothing : 
and one of these days you shall earn it 


honestly and pay me back. We must put 
you in the way of earning something, of 
course; but you shall come in to-morrow 
night and have another square meal to walk 
back on; and we'll talk it over then— if you 
won't be such a baby!” 

And Caradoc stood impatiently on the 
landing while the bare feet stumbled down 
stairs and over the linoleum; when the 
front-door slammed, he returned to his room 
and re-filled his pipe. 

“Tf he wasn’t such an infernal baby!” he 
muttered, as he struck the match. Yet the 
baby grew on him as he sat and smoked and 
put up his feet on the empty chair opposite. 


The site had been bought, the room built, 
the mission started, by Archdeacon Huntley's 
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‘ine, hearty fellows, who did almost as 


sons— 
much good in Melbourne as that dear divine 


himself. It was the young men who had 
gathered in the larrikins, and the young men 
who had taught them to appreciate their 
privileges by kicking them out again as often 
as necessary. At first the necessity had been 
almost nightly; the character of the place 
very nearly non-religious, as it still was on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays ; but gradually it 
had become possible to establish a specific 
ideal, to accentuate this as time went on, 
until the mission-room could afford to avow 
its allegiance to the church hard by. So the 
enterprise flourished, until it grew beyond 
the surplus energies of mere laymén, and 
Caradoc on landing found his work cut out 
for him ; what was better, he might himself 
have been cut out for the work. Good- 
humoured and yet firm—but his qualities 
need no bush. Of the highest order they 
were not ; but for dealing with the Melbourne 
larrikin they proved a_ well-nigh perfect 
combination. 

And yet a certain innate bluffness, which 
stood Caradoc in stead with the ruck, did 
not always serve him with the individual ; 
certainly it did not answer with the _half- 
hearted desperado, the incomplete adventurer, 
who had attempted to stick him up on the 
Heidelberg road. The lad came regularly to 
the room, but Caradoc never knew how long 
he would continue coming. He did not 
grow more manly on further acquaintance ; 
yet the curate did not like him less. He 
was not popular with the other boys: he was 
shrinking and self-conscious in their midst ; 
yet Caradoc liked him well enough to ask him 
sometimes to his rooms, to resent his invari- 
able refusals, to lend him his own books 
instead, to see him on the way to Diamond 
Creek, to feed his mind as they walked. And 
he seldom laid himself out to feed the mere 
minds of the rest; all his time was taken 
up in purifying their hearts. 

So the short winter ended, and the long 
summer began ; but before the great heat a 
feast-day was fixed, and the date announced 
by Caradoc to his larrikins, amid astonishing 
enthusiasm ; for some of them knew, though 
he did not, the kind of day that it would be. 

Quite in the bush, down the Gippsland 
line, Archdeacon Huntley had a twenty-acre 
selection, and a wattle-and-dab hut to which 
he and his sons would repair, now for hard, 
solitary work, now for complete rest and 
change. It was only thirty miles by rail ; 
then there was a drive; and in a couple of 
hours all told you were in the heart of the 
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wilderness, amid huge boulders and forest 
ferns, and trees taller than any steeple in the 
Southern Hemisphere. Hither, once a sum- 
mer, Archdeacon Huntley brought his choir- 
boys for the day ; and here the larrikins had 
their separate outing, with the Archdeacon 
and all his available sons to keep them in 
order. 

There was a sound repast on the grass be- 
hind the hut ; there were games, competitions, 
tree-climbing, stick-whittling, an organized 
exploration of the wilds ; and before tea, a 
general and compulsory bathe in the big 
waterhole. The young fellows acted as 
whips, but their office was a sinecure: the 
difficulty was not to persuade the boys to go 
in, but to induce them to come out again. 
Caradoc suggested a strict time-limit, and 
stood watch in hand on an adjacent boulder, 
christened the Tarpeian Rock by the classical 
Archdeacon, who stood beside him smiling 
benignly upon the brown hands and faces 
and the white bodies of the boys, wet and 
flashing in the sun. But the curate did 
not smile ; he frowned; and his frown was 
blackest when he closed his half-hunter with 
a vicious snap. 

“ There’s one fellow cut it, after all!” 

“Indeed ?” said the Archdeacon. “Which 
boy is that ?” 

“His name is William.” 

“ William what?” 

“Nobody knows ; he refused me his sur- 
name when I first got hold of him, and I 
have never pressed him for it.” 

“So he is one of your boys?” said the 
Archdeacon, kindly. “I hear there are so 
many of them already! You are doing a 
very noble work, Caradoc; it was a good 
day for us all when I fell in with you.” 

Neither the Archdeacon nor his sons 
knew under what circumstances Caradoc 
had fallen in with the missing larrikin. 

“T fancy his father is a great villain,” con- 
tinued the curate, blushing at the praise. 
“The lad himself is all right—if only he 
were more of a sportsman. This is so 
characteristic of him! Goodness knows 
where he is! I am sorry,” he added, with 
less emphasis, and more to himself: “1 have 
a soft corner for the fellow, in spite of it.” 

Yes—in spite of the very faults he could 
least endure—it was a softer corner than the 
curate could understand. His own toler- 
ance puzzled him. Another skulker he had 
lashed with his contempt; another muff he 
had tormented into manliness, long weeks 
before this. It was as though the very bad- 
ness of this lad’s beginning, the abortive 
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highway robbery, had imbued the object of 
that outrage with a special lenience towards 
him, less paradoxical than it might appear, 
since anything short of crime must in him 
henceforth assume a merit. 

Not that Caradoc argued thus: he was 
one of the least introspective of mortals. 
His subtlest feeling was a slight impatience 
with himself, a naive wonder that his day 
should be so easily spoilt. Yet he never 
hesitated as to what he should do: when 
the boys were finally in the brake, and the 
cheering at its height, it was the curate who 
ran up last and hottest. 

“ May I have one word, Mr. Archdeacon ? 
I can’t find that boy anywhere ! ” 

“God bless my soul !” 

“] fear. something has happened to him ; 
or he’s run away to avoid going back to town. 
But we can’t allow that ; he must be found.” 

“He must, indeed,” said the 
Archdeacon, looking at his watch ; 
“but we must also catch our train. 
There is no other to-night. I think 
the best thing will be for one of 
my sons 

“If you will permit me, sir, I 
would much rather stay myself. I 
know this lad; he has a peculiar 
disposition ; but I believe I can 
manage him. I should deem it 
such a kindness if you could spare 
me to find him and to bring him mi! 
back.” “ 

So the brake waddled down the 
rough track, and Caradoc was left " 
behind, waving back to the waving 
lads, and returning their cheers 


until the great trees swallowed  , ® 
them ; then he ran back into the ‘y « 
selection, and mounted the Tar- oA 


peian Rock, which was its highest 
point. 

The sun had long been among 
the trees, but then the trees were 
so tall. It might be light for the 
better part of another hour. Caradoc stood 
on the rock, the golden glare showing 
the day’s dust upon his black clothes, the 
day’s own coat of red upon his heated 
face ; the prominent white teeth were parted, 
the prominent blue eyes filled with anxiety 
and distress. And as he stood, the sounds 
of the bush, drowned all day long by those 
of a city, broke upon him for the first time : 
the whisper of leaves and grasses, the chit- 
chat of parakeets, the guffaw of a laughing 
jackass, the chirrup of locusts invisible, in- 
numerable. But of the sounds for which he 
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listened—a timid hail—a swishing of the 
ferns—the breaking of a branch—not one 
fell upon his straining ear. 

It was his very first day in the bush ; but 
he had met old bushmen in Melbourne, had 
visited them in the parish, and got on terms 
by a genuine eagerness to hear of the wilder- 
ness and all its ways. Now something that 
he had heard came back to him ; he was off 
the rock in an instant, and following the 
posts and rails that inclosed the Archdeacon’s 
twenty acres. If the fugitive had crossed 
the fence, he should find the place, the 
trail; but he never did ; nor was there need. 

From a brake of ferns two glittering eyes 
drew his; the green fronds rustled as in a 
sudden wind ; the hapless William was run 
to earth. 

“Thank God!” gasped Caradoc, but with 
that cry his tone changed. “Come out of it, 

you young idiot ! What the 
mischief do you mean ?” 

William showed his face 
—very brown and sullen, 


“COME OUT OF IT, YOU YOUNG ipi0T |” 


and his shoulders—round with shame. But 
the brake was breast-high, and he evinced no 
disposition to come out. 
“Why did you do it?” cried the curate. 
“ Are you so frightened of cold water?” 
The dark head hung lower, and in the 
red-gold glare there was a sudden glitter ol 
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tears, that fell like great diamonds upon the 
greater emeralds of the sunlit ferns. 

“Ts there no manhood in you ?” pursued 
Caradoc ; but even as he spoke the scorn fell 
out of his voice ; and the question, that had 
broken from him as a harsh taunt, died 
away a whispered question and nothing more. 

The answer was a wild covering of the hot, 
brown face by the tremulous, brown hands, 
a pitiful heaving of the high shoulders, and 
such a storm of sobbing as might have wrung 
aheart of stone. Caradoc stared and listened 
as though he had been stone all over. And 
the crimson killed the gold in the failing 
light ; and it warmed the withering fingers, 
and what of the wet face they failed to hide, 
to the hue of burnished copper. 

“So you have deceived me 
months !” 

He was kept so long waiting that he was 
forced to repeat the question. He repeated 
it in a sterner tone, of which he felt instantly 
ashamed ; but even this only elicited a 
whisper, inaudible, incoherent. 

“T can’t hear,” said Caradoc, gently ; “I’m 
sorry. I'll come nearer.” 

“It was all the old man,” the girl’s voice 
whispered. “He didn’t care so long’s I 
brought something home . there were 
worse ways . . . Ae didn’t care!” 


these 


all 


“You shall never go back to him,” said 
Caradoc, a tremor in his own firm voice. 
That’s why I 


“That was what I meant. 
bolted—that and———” 
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“TI know. Know, by George? I under- 
stand—everything ! ” 

“ What do you think you understand ?” 

And at last the brown eyes met his, 
drowned in their shame, but so keenly 
inquisitive, that, to the male mind, their look 
was a confirmation in itself. 

“T understand,” he said, “why I’ve liked 
you so much in spite of your unmanliness. 
It was decause of it——all the time!” 

“ But you won't like me any more!” 

“Won't 1?” And the bracken 
before his stride — broke louder than 
hurried whispered words. 

“ What are you givin’ us?” ‘There spoke 
the larrikin of old days. “It ain’t true!” 


broke 
his 


“But it is; it must have been true all 
along, without my knowing it. I swear it is 
now.” 


“Tt’ll dish you up!” 

“TJ don’t think it. The Archdeacon will 
forgive me; he’s a man himself, the most 
sympathetic of men. Besides, I needn’t go 
back to him ; there are other fields. But 
you? Is it—isn’t it—true of you?” 

The answer came with the last red beams 
of the dying day, in the first hush of the 
twilight forest 

“ My word !” 


And now all that remains of that romance 
is a genial rector in the Old Country, with a 
wife who is not the less popular for being con- 
sidered just a little colonial by the county. 
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Note.—Under this title we intend printing a series of perfectiy authentic anecdotes of animal life, 
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We shall be glad to receive similar anecdotes, fully authenticated by names of witnesses, for use in future 


numbers. 


Whtle the stories themselves will be matters of fact, it must be understood that the artist will 


treat the subject with freedom and fancy, more with a view to an amusing commentary than to a mere 


representation of the occurrence. 





] HIS is a story of chivalry on the 
part of an old rooster, repaid by 
the lifelong affection of an ‘old 
Cochin hen. 

These birds, with a number of 
other hens and one young cockerel, were the 
property of Mr. Shepherd, the artist. The 
old Cochin hen was called “Granny,” and 
for long was chief of all the hens in Mr. 
Shepherd’s stable-yard ; till at last she met 
with an accident. The master was setting out 
for a ride, and, as usual, all the fowls in the yard 
crowded about his mare’s feet as he mounted. 
But this time the mare made an unlucky step, 
and brought her hoof down on poor old 
Granny’s foot. After that she was always lame. 

Now, it is a melancholy fact, but a fact 
nevertheless, that in the animal world the 
weak and the helpless receive little mercy 
from their fellows. No sooner was the 
old hen rendered incapable of defend- 
ing herself than her life became a misery 
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in consequence of the abominable treat- 
ment of all the other hens. From _ first 


place among them, she at once fell to last, 
and was the butt and pecking-block of the 
whole crowd. The other hens would sur- 
round the poor old thing and peck her 
unmercifully, drive ber from her food, and 
generally make her miserable, the loutish 
young cockerel looking on and rather enjoy- 
ing the fun, till the old cock came by. He, 
however, would instantly stalk in to the 
rescue, driving the persecutors away in a 
clucking mob. -So things went for long, 
the old cock being Granny’s one con- 
stant friend and protector; till at last 
the cock himself fell ill, Then it was 
Granny’s turn. She kept by him through it 
all, tending him and bringing him food, 
while the other hens disregarded the king of 
the yard altogether, and looked after them- 
selves. And at last, when the old cock was 
found lying dead, there was poor old Granny, 
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nestling close down by his side, forlorn and young cockerel, now chief of the 


yard, 
grief-stricken, but faithful to the end, and 


lorded it in mighty style, the other hens 
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Ps INFIRMITY AND DESERTION. 


refusing to leave the corpse, notwithstanding following him admiringly, altogether forgetful 
all inducements. Meanwhile, the loutish of the dead master. 
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HIS pug was the property of Mrs. 
Rowe, living at the time at West 
Hill, Putney. “Suto” was his 
name, and he was the greediest of 
all pugs, and one of the most 
conceited. The sight of any living thing 
eating (except himself) was agony insupport- 
able for Suto. A large raven was kept in a 








“1 WON'T SEE IT.” 
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cage in the garden—a raven gifted with all 
his share of the sardonic cunning and love 
of mischief peculiar to his kind—perhaps, 
indeed, he had rather more than other 
ravens. The greedy pug became the daily butt 
of his malicious humour. Indeed, it seemed 
that the raven needed some sort of mis- 
chievous excitement to stimulate his appetite, 
and was always disinclined to eat till it 
had tormented the pug. 
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“on! BUT THE SMELL!” 
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Daily, at three.o’clock, the raven was given 
a lump of steak, and Suto would always be 
hovering about at the time—he hovered near 
everything eatable. The raven knew his 
shameful greediness, and made fine sport of 





it. At first Suto, though in torments of glut- 
tony, would feign indifference. The raven 
would put the steak close against the wires, 
and Suto’s agony would get past bearing. 
rhen the raven retired with a chuckle. At 
this all Suto’s self-control was gone, and he 

















“THERE—1I CAN’T HELP IT— 


plunged at the wires in a mad attempt to 
snatch the meat. Of course, the thing was 


hopeless—his blunt nose could never pene- 
trate the wire-netting. 
could ! 


But the raven’s beak 
Instantly the bird would swoop on 
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him, and drive in ome on that greedy pug’s 


nose. With that, Suto would hurl him- 
self furiously at the raven—hopelessly ever, 
for he could never touch the tormentor 


The tormentor, in fact, danced and jumped 
in an ecstasy of delight, driving in dig 
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BANG ! 


Vol. xvi.—90. 
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after dig at the dog’s unhappy counten- happen every time; but his master-passion 
ance, and getting well home at every of gluttony was too strong for him 
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RETREAT. 


dig; till at last poor Suto retired, pecked he could of keep his nose away from 
and beaten. Then the raven, happy that meat. 

and content, 
his appetite well 
whetted, swallowed 
his steak at one 
gulp, while Suto 
hid behind a tree 
or anything else 
opaque, that he 
might not have the 
pain of witnessing 
the operation. Day 
after day the per 
formance was re 
peated in every 
detail, and the 
dog must have a” ee 

known what would “OH, WHAT AGONY! BUT I WON'T SEE IT! 























The Looting of the Convoy. 


By WALTER Woop. 


the captain, “ which a soldier 
may value even more than 
life itself; and one of them 
is the discharge to the very 
letter of the trust which has 
been reposed in him by a superior officer.” 
The subaltern rol.ed a fresh cigarette with 
his fingers, and stuck it between his teeth at 
an angle which made it like a tiny flag-staff. 
“You haven’t been in charge of a convoy 
before, have you ?” asked the subaltern. 
“No,” responded Malcolm, “and that’s 
why I feel the responsibility and honour of it 
so keenly. You know that the very greatest 
care is shown in choosing officers for the com- 
mand of the convoys down the pass; and I am 
very proud, indeed, at the confidence which 
the General has 
reposed in me.” 





“Sort of makes 
you feel a man,” 
said Duncan. “I 


know the sensation 

I had it when I 
first appeared in my 
kilt. I thought the 
heart of the world 
stood still for the 
occasion.” 

“Don’t be idiotic, 
Duncan,” said the 
captain, shortly. 

“It’s gospel, or I 
shouldn’t mention 
it to you, especially 
as you're such a 
one for facts. I’m 
sure that your own 
sensations now are 
equal to my own 
were when, as I 
say, I first appeared 
In ~ 
“ Really,” — inter- 
rupted the senior, 
impatiently, “ you 
do at times make 
the most absurd 


> . ~» ” 
Comparisons. “* DON'T BE IDIOTIC, DUNCAN,’ SAID THE CAPTAIN, SHORTLY. 





*“ But it’s honourable—it’s the tartan,” pro- 
tested Duncan, greatly enjoying this unex- 
pected chance of exasperating his dearest 
friend. “Lord!” he added, with mock 
dismay. “You don’t mean to say you're 
turning traitor to the cause of the kilt and 
the bonnet ?” 

“T never suggested it,” said the captain, in 
great haste, and very gravely. He was a 
sober, steady Scotchman of strong Presby- 
terian tendencies, and held such levity as 
Duncan’s in horror. 

“Why,” continued Duncan, “you'll be 
false to the nickname and the march next. 
What should we be without our ‘ Dirty 
Knees’ and ‘Come to me, and I will 
give you flesh’? You might as well 
put us into trousers at once.” 

“You wilfully 
misunderstand me,” 
said Malcolm. “ No 
man believes more 
in the regiment and 


its traditions and 
rights than I do, 
and no man tries 


more to uphold 
them.” 

Duncan gave a 
shout of laughter, 
which rang down the 
pass. “How easy 
it is to rag you,” he 
said. “ And what a 
temptation! Who 
could stand against 
it?” 

“Silence there,” 
ordered the captain, 
as the men’s laugh 
rang out also. They 
had no clear _per- 
ception of what 
they were amused 
at, but the sub- 
altern seemed to 
be tickled, and, 
being very sympa- 
thetic, they rejoiced 
with him. 
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A colour-sergeant of the party, who had 
laughed louder than any one of the rest, on 
the strength of being a remote member of 
the subaltern’s clan, became wooden-visaged 
on hearing the captain’s order, and repeated 
it with the additional request that the men 
should stop their “daft blether” generally. 

“You are demoralizing the convoy,” said 
the captain, severely. ‘This is hardly the 
place for joking. We're in the land of the 
enemy, and no man knows when he may be 
cut off. I wonder how people can laugh 
and make fun in these gloomy hills. It isn’t 
in keeping with the spirit of the place.” 

“ By Jove,” grumbled the somewhat sub- 
dued subaltern, “it would be a dreary region 
if we couldn’t venture on a joke sometimes. 
Those who brought you up didn’t give you 
much elastic on the Sabbath.” 

The captain marched on in dignified 
silence, scorning to take notice of Duncan’s 
method of expressing himself, and for some 
time the kilts swayed monotonously, and 
brown, bare knees peeped out from them as 
the men toiled along the narrow, dangerous 
mountain pathway. 

“ We are,” said the captain, after a pause, 
“in a region which may be said to live with 
danger. We are in an out-of-the way spot in 
a very dangerous pass, and liable at any 
time to attack from a strong, relentless tribe. 
A convoy like this, remember, is worth 
much in the way of loot to the hillmen, 
carrying, as we do, stores and ammunition. 
It was about here that a convoy of laden 
mules, under a British officer, escorted by 
only a dozen native soldiers, was cut to 
pieces. Every soldier and muleteer was put 
to the knife, and the officer, rather than run 
for it, and save his own life, as he could have 
done, died fighting and trying to protect the 
wounded. You remember the incident ? ” 

The subaltern nodded. ‘“ It seems to me,” 
he said, “that the chap oughtn’t to have 
been sent with a mere handful of men on 
an errand like that—and the men natives, 


too. Now, if they'd been a dozen of 
Ours——” 

“It would have been better,” Malcolm 
interrupted, graciously; “but the natives 


fought like men to the end.” 

“IT wonder what would happen if we were 
put in the same boat ?” said Duncan, question- 
ingly. 

“ The same thing,” replied the captain. 

“Meaning ?” queried the subaltern. 

“That if we were attacked we should 
stand by the stores and ammunition.” 

“ And each other?” 
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“That goes without saying.” 

“You're a proper one for going baldheaded 
for duty,” said Duncan, admiringly. “ You 
couldn't make it clearer to a fellow if you put 
a nail in his head, and hammered it.” 

“That would let sense out, instead of 
driving it in,” rejoined the captain, almost 
with a laugh. “But,” he added, repressing 
any suspicion of levity, “this is no place for 
merriment. Don’t these hills remind you of 
the Highlands ? ” 

“They're quite as dismal, if that’s what 
you mean,” said the subaltern. “ And they’ve 
got another resemblance—they’re infested by 
clansmen. I suppose that when we’ve quite 
civilized them they'll swarm with illicit 
whisky-stills.” 

There was a gruff laugh from the rear of 
the officers, a laugh which showed that the 
conversation was being followed with admir- 
ing attention by the sergeant and the men. 

“More than one of these fellows have 
been there, evidently,” continued the sub- 
altern, in a low voice, regardless of Malcolm's 
reproving look. “And still would go, | 
suppose. I'll warrant a few of them would 
like to undertake a bit of good missionary 
work of that sort. Why not? There are 
worse things than the barley bree. And 
think, as a good Scot, of the profit of it.” 

As he spoke they got out of the foot of 
the pass and emerged, in a straggling little 
column, upon a small plain. 

The last mule had left the shelter of the 
rocky path, and every animal and man was 
in the open, when a shot was heard, and 
looking at the side of the hill at his right, 
the captain saw a puff of smoke. The little 
cloud rose as he gazed, a cloud in which he 
saw a tiny tongue of fire. A second later he 
heard the crack of the jezail. 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Malcolm. 

“Loot!” said the subaltern. “ That’s the 
meaning of it. And this, in view of the fact 
that only a week ago two hillmen were 
hanged for attacking an escort. It shows 
how little they care for the moral of lessons, 
even when they're taught by the British 
Army. Now I’ve done chattering. Com- 
mand me.” 

“You shall have the post of honour,” said 
the captain, quickly, but coolly. “ Take Mill 
and half the men to the rear, and cover the 
convoy. Keep well in the middle of the 
plain. And whatever you do, see that no 
ammunition is left, or any wounded. If any 
of us are killed—then it can’t matter.” 

The subaltern, Colour-Sergeant Mill, and 
half the small force hurried smartly to the 
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rear, and the muleteers thrashed their hardy 
little beasts on. 

Meanwhile, shots rang from the hills on 
each side of the convoy. They were few and 
scattered at first, and came from unseen 
marksmen, but soon there was a rousing rattle 
in the valley, and a ceaseless fusillade. 

A mule laden with stores, near the head of 
the convoy, was shot by a slug through the 
forelegs. He stumbled and rolled over, then 
struggled upon his knees and rolled over 
again. 

“Leave him!” shouted 
never mind the stores.” 

A moment later another mule went down, 
shot through the head. 

This carried ammuni- 

tion, and in obedience 

to Malcolm’s orders 
the burden was trans- 
ferred to another 
animal similarly laden. 

“Push on ahead 
there!” shouted the 
captain, but the mule- 
teers required no goad- 
ing. They knew what 
fate awaited them if 
they fell into the hands 
of the enemy. 


Malcolm, “and 


“Don’t waste a 
shot,” cried Malcolm, 
as his own men, follow- 
ing the lead of the 


rear- guard, blazed at 
the spurts of fire among 
the rocks. 

A private near him 
gave a loud cry, and 
fell upon his face. 
The captain raised his 
head, and saw that a 
bullet had entered the 
brain. 

“Push on!” he shouted, letting the poor 
clay fall, and with a great pity surging up 
within him. Remember that we are only 
three miles off the camp. Push on!” 

lhe mules trotted on across the plain, and 
the men kept well alongside. Duncan, the 
colour-sergeant, and the rest of the rear-guard 
followed rather more slowly. 

“Push on!” was the commander’s order, 
and the stern necessity of obeying it was 
borne upon those who remained unhurt. 
Bullets pinged about the convoy, and knocked 
down here and there a man and beast. If 
the soldier lived he was put upon a mule ; 
it dead, they left him where he fell, though 





“A PRIVATE NEAR HIM GAVE A LOU) CRY, AND 
FELL UPON HIS FACE.” 
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Malcolm, knowing what must follow from 
the hillmen’s knives, yearned as much to 
carry them with him as if they still had 
breath. If the mule carried stores, both were 
left, but ammunition was transferred, in 
obedience to the captain’s will. Come what 
may, Malcolm vowed that such a deadly aid 
should not fall into the power of the enemy. 
Every bullet might mean a countryman’s life 
later, for he knew, as well as his people knew, 
that amongst the clans were those who had 
the guns for which these very cartridges were 
made. 

“Push on!” he cried once more, casting 
an anxious look to see how Duncan and the 
rear- guard fared. So 
far as he could tell, 
the subaltern, the 
colour - sergeant, and 
the men were yet un- 
injured, or at any rate 
not so severely wounded 
that they could not fight 
and retire together. 

A bullet struck the 
captain in the ankle. 
“Push on, men!” he 
cried, conquering his 
pain, and hobbling 
over the rough and 
rocky ground. 

Another shot laid a 
muleteer at his feet. 
“He’s dead, or I 
wouldn’t leave him,” 
he shouted, for the 
encouragement of the 
rest. “Push on, and 
through the little pass 
there, before the hill- 
men cut us off. God 
helps those who 
help themselves, 
and we can get over 
the ground faster than they can.” 

“T’ve toppled an ugly nigger over, sir,” said 
a bronzed, sturdy private named Gladwin, 
who had halted for an instant to fire a shot. 
“ He came a mucker from a ledge a hundred 
feet up. He'll shoot slugs no more.” 

“ Pot as hard as you like when the chance 
comes,” said Malcolm; “but don’t forget 
what we’ve to do. Push on!” 

“Tt’s a rum sort of order, an’ not in the 
Drill Book,” said Gladwin to a comrade. 
“But even the very mules seem to under- 
stand it. Push on—yes, by George, we'll 
have to, if the niggers all get along like 
that. Look!” 
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He pointed to a narrow, straight ledge of 
rock, along which a line of men was gliding. 
The first was already preparing to descend at 
a point which would enable him to reach the 
ground and get in front of the convoy before 
it entered the narrow gorge leading to the 
vale beyond, in which the head-quarters camp 
was pitched. 

“ Push on!” shouted the captain, “ before 
he gets to the ground and the others follow.” 

“1 know a good trick, sir, if you'll let me 
stop a bit an’ play it,” said Private Gladwin. 

“What is it?” demanded Malcolm, 
hobbling on. “Get ahead there! Don't 
stop, at your peril !” 

“ This, sir,” shouted Gladwin, exultantly ; 
“but I want another rifle to do it properly. 


The player of this game has to be sort of 


fed.” 
He crouched behind a little loose rock 
near him, and sheltering himself carefully, 
presented his rifle deliberately at 
the leading hillman, and fired. 
The target toppled over and 
bounded down the hillside. 
Gladwin’s rifle crackled again, 


and the bullet 
claimed its man. 
A third hissed 


from the muzzle, 
and the unerring 
marksman 


brought his /4 
quarry down. 
“I’m a proper 


sort of rear-guard 
for you,” shouted 
Gladwin. “Can 
you trust yourself 
to shove on, sir, 
an’ leave ’em to 
me till Mr. Dun- 
can comes up ?” 
By way of 
answer the 
captain roared, . 


“Push on, we're sure to do it 
now. They'll never live on that 
ledge. You, Mark, and I will 


lie down with Gladwin and shoot 
them as they run.” 


“THATS 
“It’s a jolly game of pick 
and choose,” said Gladwin. “ This 


is where 
Crumbs ! 
Watch !” 

He put his helmet on his bayonet-point, 
and stuck it cautiously above the rock. 


the magazine comes in handy. 
They’re firin’ like a pepper-castor ! 


Instantly a little shower of bullets flattened 
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themselves against the stone. The helmet 
was riddled, and the hackle was shot away. 
“That’s a trophy to show,” said Gladwin, 
laughingly. ‘Only even my head isn't 
thick enough to make anybody believe that 
I wore it when the shots came.” 

“Keep under shelter,” cried Malcolm, 
warningly. 

“We've ragged ’em, it’s true,” said Glad- 
win. “ Lead’s cheap to-day.” 

He presented cautiously, 
another man off. 

“ That’s settled ’em 
Hooray !” 

He jumped up and blazed at the line, 
which was now hurrying back to better 
shelter, and abandoning the attempt to 
annihilate the head of the convoy and inter- 
cept the passage to the camp. 

The head of the convoy staggered 
towards the mouth of the gorge, 


and _ picked 


they’ve turned tail ! 


on 
and 
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\ e beyond. 
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\ A tall High- 
SETTLED ‘EM — THEY'VE lander, one Max- 
TURNED TaIL!” well, headed it, 
and took unto 
himself the command. “You rush on 
to camp, thin ’un—you ought to be able 
to cut it, judgin’ from the way youve 
legged it so far—an’ tell ‘em we want a 


troop o’ cavalry.” 
He addressed a dazed muleteer, and, so 























THE LOOTING OF THE CONVOY. 


that the man might collect his wits, struck 
him with a great fist in the back and sent 


him reeling over the plain in the right 
direction. 
“Push on!” roared the Highlander. 


“ Captain’s orders ! ” 

In a sort of frenzy he seized each muleteer 
as he emerged from the gorge, and smote 
him as he had smitten the first, who was now 
tearing towards the still, white tents, feeling 
very much more comfortable than he had 
been when under fire. By way of further 
encouragement, Maxwell gave each passing 
mule a resounding slap. 

There was a break in the progress of the 
convoy, Maxwell’s vigour having got the 
head in advance of the tail. He turned 
back into the gorge to hurry on and help 
the rear, and as he did so the last of the 
string of hillmen that Gladwin had 
shot rolled down to his feet. 


“That settles the ledge 
dodge!” he exclaimed. “I hope 
its the last of a bad lot—the 


murdering, looting thieves !’ 

He looked up the hillside and 
saw that the line of demoralized 
clansmen had turned and was 
hurrying back to join in a last 
desperate assault upon the rear- 
guard. 

“Head part safely through, 
sir,” reported Maxwell. “T'll go 
and help to get the tail on.” 

He dashed towards the rear as 
if he might have been taking 
part in some exhilarating . game, 
and did with the muleteers and 
mules there as he had done with 
those who were now on the safe 
side of the valley. 

“A queer show, upon my 
word!” said Duncan, with a 
laugh, as Maxwell thumped the 

and the drivers. “I'll 
you the finest bottle of 
Scotch you ever tasted when we 
get out of this.” 

“That’s something to work 
for!” shouted Maxwell. “Here, 
laddie, no living men are 
going to be left behind while 
donald Maxwell stands on two undamaged 
egs 
_ He seized a comrade who had been shot 
in the leg and had stumbled, hoisted him 
upon his broad shoulders, and began to walk 
off with him. 

‘I double my offer. It'll be two bottles !’ 


be asts 


give 
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HAD BEEN SHOT, IN THE LEG.” 


“HE SEIZED A COMRADE 
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said Duncan, with a fierce admiration burn- 
ing within him. “ Here, give me your rifle.” 
He ran up and took the weapon. 

By this time they were at the rock behind 
which the captain, Gladwin, and Mark had 
sheltered. The privates were standing, but 
Malcolm remained in his lying posture. 

“ Hurt ?” asked Duncan, anxiously, for by 
this time the hillmen were working fiercely 
up. 

“A bit,” responded Malcolm, bravely. 
He tried to rise, but fell to the ground, 






groaning, in spite of 
himself. “It’s no 
use,” he said, “I can’t 
walk. You’ll have 
to leave me to take 
my chance. Thank 
God, the convoy is all right 
now.” 

The subaltern opened wide 
his eyes in anger. “ Leave 
you!” he echoed. “Not if 
you deliberately ordered it, 
and the men heard you; and 
not if ten thousand of these 
blood - stained brutes came 
upon us. Not me! Here, 
we can’t afford to leave it 
grip that!” he ordered, in tones that left 
no opening or question. 

He thrust the rifle into the captain’s hand, 
and put a strong arm around his waist. 
“ Now, just you hop as best you can on the 
one leg.” 

The captain obeyed. It was almost absurd, 
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but they were not able just then to appreciate 
the humour of it. 

“Tf you'll push on, sir,” said Gladwin, 
“me an’ the others ll keep ’em back. We 
can easily do it. I never was in such fine 
form. This sort o’ thing’s a treat, after 
foragin’ an’ guardin’ lines o’ communication.” 

“Come, we must,” said Duncan, seeing 
that Malcolm hesitated, and so that the 
captain might have no chance to answer in 
the negative, he hurried him over the rough 
ground, regardless, for the moment, even of 
his wounded ankle. 

“The stores will keep them back a bit,” 
said Duncan. “See how they’re scrambling 
and worrying each other to get them. They'll 
have a bit of loot, after all.” 

“ But precious little, sir,” said Gladwin, 
reloading his magazine. “I hear cavalry. 





“THERE WAS A ROAR AND RUSH OF HORSEMEN.’ 


Just listen to the poundin’ o’ the hoofs on 
the rocks. That’s what I call music.” 

“Thank God!” exclaimed the captain, 
fervently. 

“ Look out!” 
a fair field.” 

There was a roar and rush of horsemen 
through the gorge and across the plain, the 
glitter of sun on steel, and the shout of 
excited men as a troop of lancers swept past. 

“Just in time!” sang out the leader of 
the troop as he rushed on at the head, 
waving his sword. “ Thanks for giving us a 
chance like this.” 

“It'll be like playin’ polo,” opined Glad- 


cried Gladwin. “Give ’em 
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win. “Lord, how they'll scatter ‘em and 
pick ’em out of the holes with the lances ! 
It’s a time like this that makes a chap feel 
that the horseman is nearly as good as the 
kilted man.” 

He fired two or three parting shots, and 
then ordered his rifle with the air of a man 
who had done his duty. 

“We can stay here safely now,” said 
Malcolm. “Thanks, old fellow. I don't 
know that we need be ashamed of the affair. 
I’ve acted up to my ethics.” 

“The affair will be hard to beat in this 
little war, anyhow,” answered Duncan. “ But 
what would you have done, suppose things 
hadn’t turned out so well? How would you 
have prevented the ammunition from getting 
into their hands ?” 

“TI had arranged all that—I should 

have blown it up.” 

Duncan gazed 
admiringly. “ And 

ourselves with it, I 

suppose ?” 

“Well, we should 
have taken the risk.” 

“Which is more 
than an_ insurance 
office would have 
cared to do,” said the 
subaltern. “Good 
old ethics. But what 

a plan — now, I 
~ should never have 

thought of that, al- 

though, mind you, I 

should prefer to keep 

my skin as it is; and 

blowing up wouldn't 

have allowed me.” 
“It’s a good finish. 

They’re coming 

back. Ah! I’m 

glad they're bring- 
ing our poor fellows in with them.” 

“ They didn’t give us a chance,” growled 
the troop-leader, as he rode up. “ Scurried 
off like rabbits—wouldn’t face the lances. But 
they got a bit of loot. Never mind, they've 
paid for it. ‘Take my saddle—lI’ll walk.” 

He dismounted, and helped the unwilling 
and protesting Malcolm to take his seat. 

They walked back, lancers and Highlanders 
together, and men cheered them enthusiastt- 
cally as they approached the camp. 

But when they saw what lay across some 
of the saddles the huzzas died away, and 
some of those who cheered the loudest 
turned their heads aside. 











A Hundred Years Ago. 


By ALFRED WHITMAN. 


[With Illustrations from Old Prints.] 





F one wished to express the 
\ condition of affairs in England 

Bi during the twelve months of 
Cp \ the year 1798 by one word, 
Ke MB | the word selected would prob- 
= ably be—unrest. What with 

the continuation of that terrible and lasting 
struggle for supremacy between this country 
and our neighbour, France; the financial 
difficulties within our own borders, and the 
disastrous revolution in the sister kingdom 
of Ireland, the people were kept in constant 
suspense, fearing lest enemies should present 
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THE GREAT RAFT FOR THE INVASION OF ENGLAND, AUGUST, 1798. 


themselves from even the most unexpected 
quarters, a condition that was intensified by 
the slow rate of transmitting news. 

The hatred engendered by war was heartily 
reciprocated between England and France, 
and while we were making every effort 
to resist invasion, the Paris paper Z’Zcho 
tells us, “Thirty ships of the line, nearly 
ready for use, are now in the road and port 
of Brest. A few months longer and England 
must be undone.” It was at Brest that the 


greatest naval and military preparations were 
Vol. xvi,—91, 


made for a descent upon our shores, and the 
first illustration (engraved from the model 
presented to the French Directory) shows us 
the Great Raft that was building there to 
form part of the expedition. 

This leviathan was to be nearly half a mile 
long, and it was to carry a complete equip- 
ment of men and maéérie/. Like a residential 
flat, it was to be “self-contained.” An 
English seaman, returning from the coast of 
France, reported : “ A kind of flotilla is being 
built, constructed of nine old ships, lashed 
together with cables, covered with a platform, 


on which is a raised battery to be mounted 
with 500 cannon and to carry 20,000 men. 
There are to be steam-engines to propel it, 
with wheels to go in the water.” Another 
seaman, who had escaped from Brest, after 
working on the raft for six weeks at the 
beginning of the year, told a similar story. 
To find adequate means in this country 
to supply the great demands on the British 
war-chest was a constant source of anxiety to 
Ministers, and it was a most difficult task 
to devise schemes to replenish the exchequer. 
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Early in 1798 the people came voluntarily to 
the aid of the Government, and offered con- 
tributions to swell the public purse. The 
subscription books were opened at the Bank 
of England in January, but at the commence- 
ment great timidity was experienced by the 
public, and on the first day not a penny was 
subscribed. Matters, however, improved 
later, the King gave £20,000, and societies, 
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It was in 1798 that the well-known duel 
between William Pitt and George Tierney 
took place. Tierney was an Opposition 
man, who employed his talents in worrying 
Ministers ; and the immediate trouble arose 
over the Bill for manning the Navy. Tierney 
played his usual heckling game, and brought 
down Pitt’s wrath upon him; and among 
others who took part in the discussion that 
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THE DUEL BETWEEN WILLIAM PITT, M.P., AND GEORGE TIERNEY, M.P., MAY 27, 1798. 


companies, and wealthy individuals con- 
tributed large sums. 

On February roth a great City meeting 
was held on the hustings at the Royal 
Exchange, which brought in nearly £47,000. 
Among the contributors at this meeting was 
“a young gentleman about eleven years old, 
who insisted on emptying his purse, the 
contents of which amounted to £1 8s. 3d., 
all in new silver, apparently the fruits of 
juvenile economy.” By August 13th the 
grand total of the fund had reached over 
two millions and a half. It is curious to 
note that, during this trying financial year, 
Drury Lane had a record season ; the pro- 
prietors of Vauxhall Gardens and the Hay- 
market Theatre were well satisfied with their 
results; while Kemble’s “ theatrical excursion” 
was most successful “both in fame and 
emolument.” 





followed was Sir Matthew White Ridley! 
An explanation from Pitt was asked for and 
refused, with the result that the Prime 
Minister and Tierney met at a distance of 
twelve paces on Putney Heath, on Sunday, 
May 27th, the eve of Pitt’s thirty-ninth 
birthday. The opponents harmlessly fired 
a couple of shots apiece, Pitt at the second 
venture discharging his pistol into the air. 
This duel was the cause of much lam- 
pooning, and we give Gillray’s caricature 
upon the event. 

Besides matters of war, affairs of peace 
found the ear of the House of Commons 
during this year of grace, and William Wil- 
berforce was prosecuting his efforts for the 
liberation of the slave. The Zimes for January 
29th had quoted the following New York 
advertisement : “For Sale. A healthy Negro 
Wench, sixteen years old. She is capable of 
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all kinds of work, and will be sold cheap for 
cash, or will be exchanged for a fashionable 
riding-chair or merchandise, as the owner is 
leaving the State. Apply from 8 to 9 a.m., 
or from 3 to 4 p.m.” With a condition 
of affairs thus revealed, one can _ well 
understand Wilberforce’s desire for abolition. 
On April 4th he brought forward a motion 
which was supported by Canning, and in a 
House of 170 members was lost by only four 
votes. Though this motion was defeated, the 
year saw some slight modifications in the laws 
relating to slaves. 

The three following items will appear of 
interest in the year just closing, as illustrating 
the well-worn adage that history repeats itself. 
April 5th: “The Prince of Wales has been 
confined since Monday at Carlton House 
with a sprained ankle occasioned by his foot 
accidentally slipping in coming downstairs.” 
Sticklers for exactness will complain that the 
injury was to the ankle and not to the knee. 
Well, this discrepancy was made good by his 
youngest sister, the Princess Amelia, whose 
knee gave her much trouble during several 
months, and of whom, under date August 
3rd, when she was leaving for the seaside, 
we read: “Princess Amelia did not reach 
Worthing till 10.40 last night. There were 
repeated stoppages on the road on account 
of so much pain in the knee.” 

In these days of vaccination controversy, 
it is interesting to recall that in 1798 the 
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Prince of Wales’s daughter was inoculated for 
the small-pox. The operation was performed 
on Saturday, April 14th. On the 28th, “the 
disorder is getting near the height.” May rst : 
“The Princess Charlotte has been blind 
since Sunday with the small-pox.” On May 
3rd she was past danger, “and in the 
fairest way of recovering.” 

The last of the three items reminds us 
of recent Church troubles. In March ata 
church in Scarborough a cavalry captain, as 
a protest, ordered the trumpeters “to sound 
the regiment out of church,” an order “to 
which military obedience was duly paid.” 
The result was a lawsuit: damages claimed, 
£10,000 ; damages awarded, one shilling. 

The great event, however, that touched 
Englishmen to the quick was the terrible 
Irish Rebellion ; but the limits of the pre- 
sent article forbid details. It is agreed that 
from even the time of William III.’s 
conquest the island had been sadly neglected ; 
and by 1798 discontent was finding practical 
expression, and the United Irishmen were 
preparing for an insurrection and sending 
overtures to the French Directory for assist- 
ance in the establishment of an Irish Republic. 
The month of May witnessed a treason trial 
of several prominent Irishmen, including 
Arthur O’Connor, at Maidstone, and in this 
same month the general rising took place. 
The country round Dublin, and the south- 
east portion of the island, formed the prin- 
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cipal theatres of rebellion, and battles of the 
fiercest were waged, victory favouring some- 
times one side and sometimes the other. 


The illustration at the bottom of 
the preceding page depicts the scene 
on the road between London and Ports- 


mouth on June roth, when nearly 2,000 
soldiers left the Metropolis in all kinds of 
private, hackney, and stage coaches, lent by 
their owners, and, covering the seventy-four 
miles in ten hours, began to embark at Ports- 
mouth the same afternoon, and sailed for 
Ireland to assist in quelling the rebellion. 
The insurrection extended northwards to 
Ulster. When at last the rebellion was sub- 
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dued it was found that altogether some 30,000 
lives had been sacrificed, while property to 
an enormous value was lost. The French, 
whose ends in regard to the rising were not the 
same as those of the United Irishmen, and 
who were anxious rather to subjugate Ireland 
for purposes of their own, made a feeble 
attempt at invasion on the north-west of 
the island in August, which was speedily 
overcome, and on October 12th Sir John 
Warren with a squadron encountered a 
fleet of nine French ships with troops, 
stores, and ammunition off Donegal, and 
inflicted such a decided defeat, that no fewer 
than seven ships of the flotilla fell into the 
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hands of the English. The battle is shown 
in the accompanying illustration, which has 
an added interest in that the sixth vessel, count- 
ing from the left, the one in the distance, is 
Nelson’s old ship, the Foudroyant, which went 
to pieces off Blackpool only a few months ago. 

The demands that were made upon our 
military and naval resources, and the continual 
drafting of men beyond our shores, provoked 
quite a wave of patriotic feeling throughout 
this country; and besides the generous 
voluntary contributions for national purposes, 
the year 1798 is famous for the great impetus 
that was given to the Volunteer movement. 
Armed associations were formed in all parts 





DEFEAT OF THE FRENCH FLEET OFF THE COAST OF DONEGAL, OCTOBER 12, 1798. 


of England (the Duke of Bedford, during 
one of the weeks of June, raised a corps of 
nearly a thousand men in Devonshire), while 
in London each ward of the City had its own 
association, as well as each outlying district 
from Wapping to Wandsworth. Dnillings in 
open spaces, field-days in the parks, and 
church parades were of constant occurrence, 
and the next illustration portrays the 
presentation of colours to the Isle of Wight 
Volunteers at Carisbrooke Castle on Mid- 
summer Day by Lord Bolton, the governor 
of the island. The illustration at the bottom 
of the next page shows us the Covent 
Garden Volunteer. 
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PRESENTATION OF COLOURS TO THE ISLE OF WIGHT VOLUNTEERS, JUNE 24, 1798. 


Turning aside for 


a 











moment to less place, to point it in the monarch’s mouth 


momentous matters, we notice one or two and there to leave it. In November, 1,272 
items that possess an amount of interest. packs of cards, fraudulently left unstamped, 
The year under review saw the invention were publicly burnt in the High Street of 


of the admirable and 
much -employed art 
of lithography by 
Aloys Senefelder, the 
Austrian, who was 
born at Prague. Our 
very old friend Isaac 
Ingall, whose portrait 
we gave two years 
ago, breathed his last 
on April 4th, when 
almost 120 years of 
age! In August we 
read that the dreaded 
influenza was playing 
havoc among the 
horses, although “we 
are happy to find it 
has rarely proved 
fatal, which is a fortu- 
nate circumstance, as 
no distemper has ever 
been so literally epi- 
demical.” In Feb- 
ruary “a fellow had 
the audacity” to 
clamber up the statue 
of Charles I. at Char- 
ing Cross, and taking 
the sword from _ its 


Shoreham. At the 
as —— end of September a 
cricket match for a 
hundred guineas was 
played between Notts 
and Yorks, when the 
former won “by five 
notches.” On Sep- 
tember 11th the 
Fighting Zéméraire, 
immortalized in the 
painting by Turner, 
was launched from 
Chatham Dockyard. 
These are a few of 
the many interesting 
items one discovers 
among the records of 
the year; but the 
above must suffice, 
for the mention of 
the Zéméraire calls us 
off to the Battle of 
the Nile, which was 
fought on the rst of 
August. 
Though the French 
efforts to subjugate 
Ireland were ineffec- 
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hopes of a successful descent upon England 
were becoming remote, the ardent desire and 
determined struggle to gain supremacy over 
this country were none the less pronounced. 
To prosecute their designs, the French Direc- 
tory, at the suggestion of Napoleon, decided 
to turn their attention towards Egypt and 
the East in order to check our widening 
influence, and on May 19th Napoleon, with 
a fleet of forty-four sail, nearly 200 transports, 
and about 20,000 men, sailed from Toulon 
en route for Alexandria. Admiral St. Vincent, 
off Cadiz, deputed Nelson to pursue Napo- 
leon with a force augmented to about fourteen 
ships of the line, giving him a free hand in his 
movements and action. Nelson was delighted 
at the chance of revenging himself for the 
loss of his eye. 

Then followed the most desperate game 
of hide-and-seek of which we have record. 
When the French left Toulon, Nelson was 
at Sardinia; and upon receiving his orders 
and reinforcements, he sailed first towards 
Naples, when he learnt that Napoleon had 
gone to Malta. He hurried south, only 
to find that the French had seized the island 
and departed towards the east. Rightly con- 
jecturing that Napoleon was making for 
Alexandria, Nelson followed, but on arriving 
found the French. army had landed, while 
the navy had left and the bay was deserted. 


THE BATTLE OF THE 
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Nelson next directed his course along the 
coast of Asia Minor, but again without 
success, and then sailing south of Crete, he 
steered for Sicily, where once again he was 
baffled. When these repeated failures became 
known in England, impeachment was mooted, 
and St. Vincent was censured for sending so 
young an officer. Nelson in the meantime 
resolved to continue his search and to steer 
once more for Alexandria. 

On August 1st he reached the Bay of 
Aboukir for the second time, and to his 
delight found the French fleet at anchor in 
a strong and compact line of battle ready to 
receive him. Nelson immediately and in- 
tuitively decided upon his plan of attack, 
which was to pass his ships on either side of 
the French line and open fire from both sides 
atonce. Want of space prevents us from de- 
scribing the battle in detail, but each English 
captain was allowed his own judgment to 
attack where he would be most effective. 
The French guns exceeded the English by 
184, the men by 3,162, and yet hour after 
hour the battle raged with the utmost fury, 
and it was felt that the occasion had arrived 
for the settlement of the question of naval 
supremacy between the two countries. Nelson 
had séx colours flying in his rigging lest they 
should be shot away, while the enemy fought 
with unexampled courage and skill. Night 
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came on and still the battle raged, and about 
ten o'clock the French Admiral’s ship, 
L’Orient, of 120 guns (the largest English 
ship carried but 74), caught fire and 
blew up. 

This stupendous event (depicted in the 
previous illustration) was followed by a silence 
of ten minutes, after which the battle was 
renewed and continued, though intermit- 
tently, until about two the next morning. 
At sunrise hostilities were recommenced, 


but it was soon evident that the English had 
gained a decisive and most important victory. 
In the end, out of thirteen sail of the French, 
captured ; 


eleven were burnt or while 
it has been calcu- 
lated that the loss of 
life, on both sides, 
exceeded 500 human 
beings an hour! 
During the engage- 
ment, Nelson re- 
ceived a severe 
flesh- wound in the 
forehead, from which, 
at first, fatal results 
were feared on ac- 
count of the great 
effusion of blood ; 
but upon the sur- 
geon’s examination 
the injury was found 
to be superficial, and 
after the wound was 
dressed, Nelson 
was able to resume 
command. 

For two long 
months England 
waited ere news of 
this brilliant achieve- 
ment reached her 
shores, and even 
then it first arrived 
by rumours through 
France. At last, on 
October 2nd, the 
despatches came to 
hand, and we like, in fancy, to follow the 
messenger galloping post haste from London 
to Weymouth, where the King was staying, 
and covering the 128 miles in 9% hours that 
His Majesty might receive the joyful news at 
the earliest possible moment. We can well 
imagine the simple-hearted monarch the next 
morning, full of emotion and excitement, 
walking up and down, and “ reading the des- 
patches aloud four times to different noblemen 
and gentlemen on the esplanade.” And we 
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can understand that two days later, when 
another messenger arrived at Weymouth with 
the document for creating Nelson a peer, 
“the patent was signed at once, and within 
twenty minutes the messenger was on his 
way back to London.” 

In November came the election of Lord 
Mayor; and the choice this year gave great 
satisfaction, for Sir Richard Carr Glyn, whose 
father had been Lord Mayor in 1759, and 
whose portrait we reproduce, was not only a 
man of great financial strength and partner 
of the famous banking firm now known as 
Glyn, Mills, and Co., but he was an ardent 
leader of the Volunteer movement in the City. 
Lord Mayor’s Day 
was very wet, so that 
the show lost much 


of its grandeur, 
“ being almost a pro- 
cession of walking 


umbrellas.” But the 
banquet and ball 
were most success- 
ful. The ornaments 
consisted of trophies 
and models in com- 
memoration of the 
recent victories, the 
principal decoration 


being the French 
admiral’s sword 
which Nelson had 


just presented to 
the Corporation. 
With the opening 
of Parliament on 
November 2oth there 
was the revival of 
the perennial sub- 
jects of financial 
needs and taxation ; 
and the two closing 
months of the year 
were memorable as 
witnessing the intro- 
duction of a new form 
of taxation which has 
ever remained popular with Governments, 
but which the British taxpayer prefers to 
regard as iniquitous. Hitherto all taxes had 
been levied on expenditure; but now Pitt 
devised the novelty of taxing income, and 
proposed to Parliament that there should be 
a graduated demand on annual incomes of 
between £65 and £200, and that from 
incomes of #200 and upwards, ro per cent. 
should be deducted for the public purse. 
The proposal was followed by phenomenally 
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fierce debates, but the strength of the 
Government was such that by the last day of 
the year the Ministers gained their wishes, 
and by large majorities. 

In the last illustration we give an authentic 
view of a then and now popular water- 
ing-place as it actually appeared in the 
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Romney, Alderman Curtis, and others, who 
had come on from the Canterbury Races, 
were taking part in a sailing-match round the 
Goodwin Sands. “The wager is for fifty 
guineas, to be spent in a ball given to the 
ladies.” 

Christmas brought its accustomed good 
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year 1798. The original etching was made 
by James Ward, R.A., who for some time 
stayed at Ramsgate studying sea effects 
and shipping. That this Kentish resort was 
a favourite one a hundred years ago is 
evident from the following: “August 22nd: 
Ramsgate is so full of company that lodgings 
can hardly be procured”; and under the same 
date we learn that the Lord Mayor. Lord 








cheer, and “one of the Norfolk coaches 
absolutely broke down yesterday morning 
(December 24th) from being overloaded with 
Christmas turkeys”; but the weather was 
very cold, for on Christmas Eve there were 
fourteen degrees of frost, on Christmas 
Day seventeen, on Boxing Day nine- 
teen, and on the day following there were 
twenty. 
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ERTRAM EASTFORD had 
intended to pass the shop of 
his old friend, the curiosity 
dealer, into whose pocket so 
much of his money had gone 
for trinkets gathered from all 
quarters of the globe. He knew it was weak- 
ness on his part to select that street when he 
might have taken another, but he thought it 
would do no harm to treat himself to one 
glance at the seductive window of the old 
curiosity shop, where the dealer was in the 
habit of displaying his latest acquisitions. 
The window was never quite the same, and 
it had a continued fascination for Bertram 
Eastford ; but this time, he said to himself 
resolutely, he would not enter, having, 
as he assured himself, the strength of 
mind to forego this temptation. How- 
ever, he reckoned without his window, 
for in it there was an old object newly 
displayed which caught his attention as 
effectually as a half-driven nail arrests the 
hem of a cloak. On the central shelf of the 
window stood an hour-glass, its framework of 
some wood as black as ebony. He stood 
gazing at it for a moment, then turned to the 
door and went inside, greeting the ancient 
shopman, whom he knew so well. 

‘I want to look at the hour-glass you 
have in the window,” he said. 

“Ah, yes,” replied the curiosity dealer ; 
“the cheap watch has driven the hour-glass 
out of the commercial market, and we rarely 
pick up a thing like that nowadays.” 

He took the hour-glass from the shelf in 
the window, reversed it, and placed it on a 
table. The ruddy sand began to pour 
through into the lower receptacle in a thin, 
constant stream, as if it were blood that had 
been dried and powdered. Eastford watched 
the ever-increasing heap at the bottom, 
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rising conically, changing its shape every 
moment, as little avalanches of the sand fell 
away from its heightening sides. 

“There is no need for you to extol its 
antiquity,” said Eastford, with a smile. “I 
knew the moment I looked at it that such 
glasses are rare, and you are not going to 
find me a cheapening customer.” 

“So far from over-praising it,” protested 
the shopman, “I was about to call your 
attention to a defect. It is useless as a 
measurer of time.” 

“Tt doesn’t record the exact hour, then?” 
asked Eastford. 

“Well, I suppose the truth is, they were 
not very particular in the old days, and time 
was not money, as it is now. It measures 
the hour with great accuracy,” the curio 
dealer went on—‘ that is, if you watch it; 
but, strangely enough, after it has run for 
half an hour, or thereabouts, through some 
defect in the neck of the glass, or in the 
pulverizing of the sand, it stops, and will 
not go again unless the glass is shaken.” 

The hour-glass at that moment verified 
what the old man said. The tiny stream of 
sand suddenly ceased, but went on again 
the moment its owner jarred the frame, and 
continued pouring without interruption. 

“That is very singular,” said Eastford. 
“ How do you account for it?” 

“T imagine it is caused by some inequality 
in the grains of sand ; probably a few atoms 
larger than the others come together at the 
neck, and so stop the percolation. It always 
does it and, of course, I cannot remedy the 
matter because the glass is hermetically 
sealed.” 

“ Well, I don’t want it as a timekeeper, so 


we will not allow that defect to interfere 
with the sale. How mueh do you ask 
for it?” 
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The dealer named his price, and Eastford 
paid the amount asked. 

“T shall send it to you this afternoon.” 

“Thank you,” said the customer, taking 
his leave. 

That night in his room Bertram Eastford 
wrote busily until a late hour. When his 
work was concluded, he pushed away his 
manuscript with a sigh of that deep content- 
ment which comes to a man who has not 
wasted his day. He replenished his open 
fire, drew his most comfortable arm-chair in 
front of it, took the green shade from his 
lamp, thus filling the luxurious apartment 
with a light that was reflected from armour 
and from ancient weapons standing in corners 
and hung along the walls. He lifted the 
paper-covered package, cut the string that 
bound it, and placed the ancient hour-glass 
on his table, watching the thin stream of 
sand which his action had set running. The 
constant, unceasing, steady downfall seemed 
to hypnotize him. Its descent was as silent 
as the footsteps of time itself. Suddenly it 
stopped, as it had done in the shop, and its 
abrupt ceasing jarred on his tingling nerves 
like an unexpected break in the stillness. 
He could almost imagine an unseen hand 
clasping the thin cylinder of the glass and 
throttling it. He shook the bygone 
time-measurer and breathed again 
more steadily when the sand re 
sumed its motion. Presently he took 
the glass from the table 
and examined it with some 
attention. He thought at 
first its frame was ebony, 
but further inspection a 
convinced him it was 7 
oak, blackened with age. 
On one round end was 
carved rudely two hearts 
overlapping, and twined 
about them a pair 
of serpents. 

“ Now, I-wonder 
what that’s for?” 
murmured Eastford 
to himself. “An 
attempt at a coat of 
arms, perhaps.” 

There was no clue 
to the meaning of 
the hieroglyphics, 
and Eastford, with 
the glass balanced 
on his knee, watched 
the sand still run- 
ning, the crimson 
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lamplight. He 
reflections of 
faces in the convex glass, although his 


thread sparkling in the 
fancied he saw distorted 


reason told him they were but carica- 
tures of his own. The great bell in the 
tower near by, with slow solemnity, tolled 
twelve. He counted its measured strokes 
one by one, and then was startled by a 
decisive knock at his door. One section of 
his brain considered this visit untimely, 
another looked on it as perfectly usual, and 
while the two were arguing the matter out, 
he heard his own voice cry: “ Come in.” 


The door opened, and the discussion 
between the government and the opposition 
in his mind ceased to consider the untimeli- 
ness of the visit, for here, in the visitor 
himself, stood another problem. He was a 
young man in military costume, his uniform 
being that of an officer. Eastford remem- 
bered seeing something like it on the stage, 
and knowing little of military affairs, thought 
perhaps the costume of the visitor before 
him indicated an officer in the Napoleonic 
war. 

“Good evening!” 
“ May I introduce myself ? 


said the incomer. 
I am Lieutenant 


Sentore, of the regular army.” 
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“You are very welcome,” returned his 
host. “ Will you be seated ?” 

“Thank you, no. I have but a few 
moments to stay. I have come for my hour- 
glass, if you will be good enough to let me 
have it.” 

“Your hour-glass?” ejaculated Eastford, 
in surprise. “I think you labour under a mis- 
apprehension. The glass belongs to me; I 
bought it to-day at the old curiosity shop in 
Finchmore Street.” 

“T admit that, technically, rightful posses- 
sion of the glass rests with you; but taking 
you to be a gentleman, I venture to believe 
that a mere statement of my priority of claim 
will appeal to you, even though it might have 
no effect on the minds of a jury of our 
countrymen.” 

“You mean to say that the glass has been 
stolen from you and has been sold ?” 

“It has been sold undoubtedly over and 
over again, but never stolen, so-far as I have 
been able to trace its history.” 

“Tf, then, the glass has been honestly 
purchased by its different owners, I fail to 
see how you can possibly establish any claim 
to it.” 

“T have already admitted that my claim 
is moral rather than legal,” continued the 
visitor. “It is a long story; have I your 
permission to tell it ?” 

“I shall be delighted to listen,” replied 
Eastford, “ but before doing so I beg to 
renew my invitation, and ask you to occupy 
this easy chair before the fire.” 

The officer bowed in silence, crossed the 
room behind Eastford, and sat down in the 
arm-chair, placing his sword across his knees. 
The stranger spread his hands before the fire, 
and seemed to enjoy the comforting warmth. 
He remained for a few moments buried in 
deep reflection, quite ignoring the presence 
of his host, who, glancing upon the hour- 
glass in dispute upon his knee, seeing that 
the sands had all run out, silently reversed it 
and set them running again. This action 
caught the corner of the stranger’s eye, and 
brought him to a realization of why he was 
there.’ Drawing a heavy sigh, he began his 
story. 


“In the year 1706 I held the post of lieu- 
tenant in that part of the British Army 
commanded by General Trelawny, the 
supreme command, of course, being in the 
hands of the great Marlborough.” 

_Eastford listened to this announcement 
with the idea that there was something absurd 
about the statement. The man sitting there 
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was calmly talking of a time one hundred 
and ninety-two years past, and yet he himself 
could not be a day more than twenty-five 
years old. Somewhere entangled in this 
were the elements of absurdity. Eastford 
found himself unable to unravel them, but 
the more he thought of the matter, the 
more reasonable it began to appear, and so, 
hoping his visitor had not noted the look of 
surprise on his face, he said, quietly, casting 
his mind back over the history of England, 
and remembering what he had learned at 
school : 

“That was during the war of the Spanish 
Succession ?” 

“Yes; the war had then been in progress 
four years, and many brilliant victories had 
been won, the greatest of which was probably 
the Battle of Blenheim.” 

“Quite so,” murmured Eastford. 

“Tt was the English,” Casper cried, 
** That put the French to rout ; 
But what they killed each other for, 
I never could make out.” 

The officer looked up in astonishment. 

“T never heard anything like that said 
about the war. The reason for it was per- 
fectly plain. We had to fight or acknowledge 
France to be the dictator of Europe. Still, 
politics have nothing to do with my story. 
General Trelawny and his forces were in 
Brabant, and were under orders to join the 
Duke of Marlborough’s army. We were to 
go through the country as speedily as possible, 
for a great battle was expected. Trelawny’s 
instructions were to capture certain towns and 
cities that lay in our way, to dismantle the 
fortresses, and to parole their garrisons. We 
could not encumber ourselves with prisoners, 
and so marched the garrisons out, patolled 
them, destroyed their arms, and bade them 
disperse. But, great as was our hurry, strict 
orders had been given to leave no strong- 
holds in our rear untaken. 

“ Everything went well until we came to 
the town of Elsengore, which we captured 
without the loss of aman. The capture of 
the town, however, was of little avail, for in 
the centre of it stood a strong citadel, which 
we tried to take by assault, but could not. 
General -Trelawny, a very irascible, hot- 
headed man, but, on the whole, a just and 
capable officer, impatient at this unexpected 
delay, offered the garrison almost any terms 
they desired to evacuate the castle. But, 
having had warning of our coming, they had 
provisioned the place, were well supplied 
with ammunition, and their commander re- 
fused to make terms with General Trelawny. 
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“*Tf you want the place,’ said the French- 
man, ‘come and take it.’ 

“General Trelawny, angered at this con- 
temptuous treatment, flung his men again 
and again at the citadel, but without making 
the slightest impression on it. 

“We were in no wise prepared for a long 
siege, nor had we expected stubborn resist- 
ance. Marching quickly, as was our custom 
heretofore, we possessed no heavy artillery, 
and so were at a disadvantage when attacking 
a fortress as strong as that of Elsengore. 
Meanwhile, General Trelawny sent mounted 
messengers by different roads to his chief, 
giving an account of what had happened, 
explaining his delay in joining the main 
army, and asking for definite instructions. 
He expected that one or two, at least, of the 
mounted messengers sent away every day 
reach his chief and be enabled to 
return. And that is exactly what happened, 
for one day a dusty horseman came to 
General Trelawny’s head-quarters with a brief 
note from Marlborough. The Commander- 
in-Chief said : 

“*¢T think the Frenchman’s advice is good. 
We want the place ; therefore, take it.’ 

“But he sent no 
heavy artillery to aid 
us in this task, for he 
could not spare his big 
guns, expecting, as he 
did, an important battle. 
General Trelawny 
having his work thus 
cut out for him, settled 
down to accomplish it 
as best he might. He 
quartered officers and 
men in various parts 
of the town, the more 
thoroughly to keep 
watch on the citizens, 
of whose good inten- 
tions, if the siege were 
prolonged, we were by 
no means sure. 

“Tt fell to niy lot to 
be lodged in the house 
of Burgomaster Seidel 
mier, of whose conduct 
I have no reason to 
complain, for he treated 
me well. I was given 
two rooms, one a large, 
low apartment on the 
first floor, and com- 
municating directly 
with the outside, by 


would 


“* LIEUTENANT, HE SAID, 





“IT IS MV INTENTION TO CAPTURE 
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means of a hall and a separate stairway. 
The room was lighted by a long, many-paned 
window, leaded and filled with diamond- 
shaped glass. Beyond this large drawing-room 
was my bedroom. I must say that I enjoyed 
my stay in Burgomaster Seidelmier’s house, 
none the less because he had an only 
daughter, a most charming girl, Our 
acquaintance ripened into deep friendship, 
and afterwards into but that has nothing 
to do with what I have to tell you. My story 
is of war, and not of love. Gretlich Seidelmier 
presented me with the hour-glass you have 
in your hand, and on it I carved the 
joined hearts entwined with our similar 
initials,” 

“So they are initials, are they?” said 
Eastford, glancing down at what he had mis- 
taken for twining serpents. 

“Yes,” said the officer; “I was more 
accustomed to a sword than to an etching 
tool, and the letters are but rudely drawn. 
One evening, after dark, Gretlich and I were 
whispering together in the hall, when we 
heard the heavy tread of the general coming 
up the stair. The girl fled precipitately, and 
I, holding open the door, waited the approach 
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He entered and ctirtly asked 


= 


of my chief. 
me to close the door. 

“«Tjeutenant,’ he said, ‘it is my intention 
to capture the citadel to-night. Get together 
twenty-five of your men, and havé them 
ready under the shadow of this house, but 
give no one a hint of what you intend to do 
with them. In one hour’s time leave this 
place as quietly as possible, and make an 
attack on the western entrance of the citadel. 
Your attack is to be but a feint and to draw 
off their forces to that point. Still, if any of 
your men succeed in gaining entrance to the 
fort they shall not lack reward and promotion. 
Have you a watch ?’ 

“*Not one that will go, general; but I 
have an hour-glass here.’ 

“*Very well, set it running. Collect your 
men, and exactly at the hour lead them to 
the west front; it is but five minutes’ quick 
march from here. An hour and five minutes 
from this moment I expect you to begin the 
attack, and the instant you are before the 
western gate make as much noise as your 
twenty-five men are capable of, so as to lead 
the enemy to believe that the attack is a 
serious one.’ 

“ Saying this, the general turned and made 
his way, heavy-footed, through the hall and 
down the stairway. 

“T set the hour-glass running, and went at 
once to call my 
men, stationing 
them where I had 
been ordered to 
place them. I re- 
turned to have a 
word with Gretlich 
before I depart- 
ed on what I 
knew was a 
dangerous mis- 
sion. Glancing 
at the hour- 
glass, I saw that 
not more than 
a quarter of the 
sand had run 
down during 
my absence. I 
remained in the 
doorway, where 
I could keep an 
eye on the hour- 
glass, while the 
girl stood lean- 


ing her arm 
against the 
angle of the 
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dark passage-way, supporting her fair cheek 
on her open palm ; and, standing thus in the 
darkness, she talked to me in whispers. We 
talked and talked, engaged in that sweet, end- 
less conversation that murmurs in subdued 
tone round the world, being duplicated that 
moment at who knows how many places. 
Absorbed as I was in listening, at last there 
crept into my consciousness the fact that the 
sand in the upper’ bulb was not diminishing 
as fast as it should. This knowledge was 
fully in my mind for some time before I 
realized its fearful significance. Suddenly 
the dim knowledge took on actuality. I 
sprang from the door-lintel, saying : 

“*Good heavens, the sand in the hour- 
glass has stopped running !’ 


“T remained there motionless, all action 
struck from my rigid limbs, gazing at the 
hour-glass on the table. Gretlich, peering in 
at the doorway, and looking at the hour- 
glass and not at me, having no suspicion of 
the ruin involved in the stoppage of that 
miniature sand-storm, said, presently : 

“*QOh, yes, I forgot to tell you it does 
that now and then, and so you must shake 
the glass.’ 

“She bent forward as if to do this when 
the leaden windows shuddered, and _ the 
house itself trembled with the sharp crash 

of our light can- 

non, followed 
almost immedi- 
ately by the deeper 
detonation of the 
heavier guns from 
the citadel. The 
red sand in the 
glass began to fall 
again, and its liber- 
ation seemed to 
unfetter my para- 
lyzed limbs. Bare- 
headed as I was, I 
rushed like one 
frantic along 
the passage and 
down the stairs. 

The air was 

resonant with 

the quick - fol - 
. lowing reports 

» of the cannon, 

» and the long, 
narrow street 
was fitfuliy lit 
up as if by sud- 
den flashes of 
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summer lightning. My men _ were still 
standing where I had placed them. Giving 
a sharp word of command, I marched 
them down the street and out into the 
square, where I met General Trelawny 
coming back from his futile assault. Like 
myself, he was bareheaded. His military 
countenance was begrimed with powder- 
smoke, but he spoke to me with no trace of 
anger in his voice. 

“* Lieutenant Sentore,’ he said, ‘ disperse 
your men.” — 

“I gave the word to disband my men, and 
then stood at attention before him. 

“*Tieutenant Sentore,’ he said, in the 
same level voice, ‘return to your quarters 
and consider yourself under arrest. Await 
my coming there.’ 

“I turned and obeyed his orders. It 
seemed incredible that the sand should still 
be running in the hour-glass, for ages had 
passed over my head since last I was in that 
room. I paced up and down, awaiting the 
coming of my chief, feeling neither fear nor 
regret, but rather dumb despair. In a few 
minutes his heavy tread was on the stair, 
followed by the measured tramp of a file of 
men. He came into the room, and with 


him were a sergeant and four soldiers, fully 
armed. The general was trembling with rage, 


but held strong control over himself, as was 
his habit on serious occasions. 

“* Lieutenant Sentore,’ he 
were you not at your post ?’ 

“*The running sand in the hour-glass’ 
(I hardly recognised my own voice on hearing 
it) ‘stopped when but half exhausted. I did 
not notice its interruption until it was too 
late.’ 

“The general glanced grimly at the hour- 
glass. The last sands were falling through 
to the lower bulb. I saw that he did not 
believe my explanation. 

“*Tt seems now to be in perfect working 
order,’ he said, at last. 

“He strode up to it and reversed it, 
watching the sand pour for a few moments, 
then he spoke abruptly : 

“*Tjieutenant Sentore, your sword.’ 

“T handed my weapon to him without a 
word. Turning to the sergeant, he said : 
‘Lieutenant Sentore is sentenced to death. 
He has an hour for whatever preparations 
he cares to make. Allow him to dispose 
of that hour as he chooses, so long as he 
remains within this room and holds converse 
with no one whatever. When the last sands 
of this hour-glass are run, Lieutenant Sentore 
will stand at the other end of this room and 


said, ‘why 
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meet the death merited by traitors, laggards, 
or cowards. Do you understand your duty, 
sergeant ?’ 

“ * Ves, general.’ 

“General Trelawny abruptly left the 
room, and we heard his heavy steps echoing 
throughout the silent house, and later more 
faintly on the cobble-stones of the street. 
When they had died away a deep stillness set 
in, I standing alone at one end of the room, 
my eyes fixed on the hour-glass, and the 
sergeant with his four men, like statues at the 
other, also gazing at the same sinister object. 
The sergeant was the first to break the 
silence. 

“ «Lieutenant,’ he said, ‘do you wish to 
write anything——-?’ 

“* He stopped short, being an unready man, 
rarely venturing far beyond ‘ Yes’ and ‘ No.’ 

“ *T should like to communicate with one 
in this household,’ I said, ‘but the general 
has forbidden it, so all I ask is that you shall 
have my body conveyed from this room as 
speedily as possible after the execution.’ 

“*Very good, lieutenant,’ answered the 
sergeant. 

“ After that, for a long time no word was 
spoken. I watched my life run redly through 
the wasp waist of the transparent glass, then 
suddenly the sand ceased to flow, half in the 
upper bulb, half in the lower. 

“<Tt has stopped,’ said the sergeant ; ‘I 
must shake the glass.’ 

“Stand where you are!’ I commanded, 
sharply. ‘Your orders do not run to that.’ 

“The habit of obedience rooted the ser- 
geant to the spot. 

“*Send one of your men to General 
Trelawny,’ I said, as if I had still the right 
to be obeyed. ‘ Tell him what has happened, 
and ask for instructions. Let your man 
tread lightly as he leaves the room.’ 

“ The sergeant did not hesitate a moment, 
but gave the order I required of him. The 
soldier nearest the door tip-toed out of the 
house. Probably more than half an hour 
passed, during which time no man moved ; 
the sergeant and his three remaining soldiers 
seemed afraid to breathe ; then we heard the 
step of the general himself on the stair. I 
feared that this would give the needed 
impetus to the sand in the glass, but, when 
Trelawny entered, the status guo remained. 
The general stood looking at the suspended 
sand, without speaking. 

“ «That is what happened before, general, 
and that is why I was not at my place. | 
have committed the crime of neglect, and 
have thus deservedly earned my death ; but 
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I shall die the happier if my general believes 
I am neither a traitor nor a coward.’ 

“The general, still without a _ word, 
advanced to the table, slightly shook the 
hour-glass, and the sand began to pour again. 
Then he picked it up in his hand, examining 
it minutely, as if it were some strange kind 
of toy, turning it 
over and over. He 
glanced up at me 
and said, quite in 
his usual tone, as 
if nothing in_par- 
ticular had come 
between us : 

“ © Remarkable 
thing that, Sentore, 
isn’t it ?’ 

“* Very,’ I an- 
swered, grimly. 
“He put 

glass down. 

“* Sergeant, take 
your men to quar- 


the 


ters. Lieutenant 
Sentore, I return to 
you your sword ; 
you can perhaps 


make better use of 
it alive than dead. 
I am not a man 
to be disobeyed, 
reason or no reason. 
Remember that, 
and now go to bed.’ 
“ He left me with- 
out further word, 
and buckling on 
my sword, I pro- 
ceeded straightway 
to disobey again. 
“T had a great 
liking for General 
Trelawny. Knowing how he fumed and raged 
at being thus held helpless by an apparently 
impregnable fortress in the unimportant 
town of Elsengore, I had myself studied the 
citadel from all points, and had come to 
the conclusion that it might be successfully 
attempted, not by the great gates that 
opened on the square of the town, nor by 
the inferior west gates, but by scaling the 
seemingly unclimbable cliffs at the north 
The wall at the top of this precipice 
was low, and owing to the height of the 
beetling cliff, was inefficiently watched by 
one lone sentinel, who paced the battlements 
from corner tower to corner tower. I had 


side. 
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made my plans, intending to ask the general's 
permission to risk this venture, but now I 
resolved to try it without his knowledge or 
consent, and thus retrieve, if I could, my 
failure of the foregoing part of the night. 
“Taking with me a long, thin rope which 
I had in my room, anticipating such a trial 
for it, I roused five 
of my picked men, 
and silently we 
made our way to 
the foot of the 
northern cliff. Here, 
with the rope 
around my waist, I 
worked my way 
diagonally up along 
a cleft in the rock, 
which, like others 
parallel to it, 
marked the face of 
the precipice. A 
slip would be fatal. 
The loosening of a 


stone would give 
warning to the 
sentinel, whose 


slow steps I heard 
on the wall above 
me, but at last I 
reached a narrow 
edge without acci- 
dent, and standing 
up in the darkness, 
my chin was level 
with the top of the 
wall on which the 
sentry paced. The 
shelf between the 
bottom of the wall 
and the top of the 
cliff was perhaps 
three feet in width, 
and gave ample 
room for a man careful of his footing. 
Aided by the rope, the others, less expert 
climbers than myself, made their way 
to my side one by one, and the six of 
us stood on the ledge under the low 
wall. We were. all in our stockinged 
feet, some of the men, in fact, not even 





having stockings on. As the sentinel 
passed, we crouching in the darkness 
under the wall, the most agile of our 


party sprang up behind him. The soldier 
had taken off his jacket, and tip-toeing 
behind the sentinel, he threw the garment 
over his head, tightening it with a twist that 
almost strangled the man. Then seizing his 
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gun so that it would not clatter on the stones, 
held him thus helpless while we five climbed 
up beside him. Feeling under the jacket, I 


put my right hand firmly on the sentinel’s 
throat, and nearly choking the breath out of 
him, said : 

“* Your life depends on your actions now. 


“HE HELD HIM HELPLESS WHILE 


Will you utter a sound if I let 
throat ?’ 

“The man shook his head vehemently, 
and I released my clutch. 

“*Now,’ I to him, ‘where is the 
powder stored? Answer in a whisper, and 
speak truly.’ 

“* The bulk of the powder,’ he answered, 
‘is in the vault below the citadel.’ 

“*Where is the rest of it ?’ I whispered. 

“*TIn the lower room of the round tower 
by the gate.’ 

“*Nonsense,’ I said; ‘they would never 
store it in a place so liable to attack.’ 


go your 


said 
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“There was nowhere eise to put it, 
replied the sentinel, ‘ unless they left it in the 
open courtyard, which would be quite as 
unsafe.’ 

“Ts the door to the lower room in the 
tower bolted ?’ 

“*There is no door,’ replied the sentry, 


WE FIVE CLIMBED UP BESIDE HIM 


‘but a low archway. This archway has not 
been closed, because no cannon-balls ever 
come from the northern side.’ 

“*How much powder is there in this 
room ?’ 

“*T do not know; 
think.’ 

“It was evident to me that the fellow, in 
his fear, spoke the truth. Now, the question 
was, how to get down from the wall into the 
courtyard and across that to the archway at 
the southern side? Cautioning the sentinel 
again, that if he made the slightest attempt 
to escape or give the alarm, instant death 


nine or ten barrels, I 
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would be meted to him, I told him to guide 
us to the archway, which he did, down the 
stone steps that led from the northern wall 
into the courtyard. They seemed to keep 
loose watch inside, the only sentinels in the 
place being those on the upper walls. But 
the man we had captured not appearing at 
his corner in time, his comrade on the 
western side became alarmed, spoke to him, 
and, obtaining no answer, shouted for him, 
then discharged his gun. Instantly the 
place was in an uproar. Lights flashed, and 
from different guard-rooms soldiers poured 
out. I saw across the courtyard the archway 
the sentinel had spoken of, and calling my 
men made a dash for it. The besieged 
garrison, not expecting an enemy within, had 
been rushing up the stone steps at each side 
to the outer wall to man the cannon they 
had so recently quitted, and it was some 
minutes before a knowledge of the real state 
of things came to them. ‘These few minutes 
were all we needed, but I saw there was no 
chance for a slow match, while if we fired 
the mine we probably would die under the 
tottering tower. 

“ By the time we reached the archway and 
found the powder barrels, the besieged, find- 
ing everything silent outside, came to a 
realization of the true condition of affairs. 
We faced them with bayonets fixed, while 
Sept, the man who had captured the sentinel, 
took the hatchet he had brought with him 
at his girdle, flung over one of the barrels on 
its side, knocked in the head of it, allowing 
the dull black powder to pour on the cobble- 
stones. Then filling his hat with the explo- 
sive, he came out towards us, leaving a thick 
trail behind him. By this time we were 
sorely beset, and one of our men had gone 
down under the fire of the enemy, who shot 
wildly, being baffled by the darkness, other- 
wise all of us had been slaughtered. I seized 
a musket from a comrade and shouted to 
the rest : 

“*Save yourselves,’ and to the garrison, in 
French, I gave the same warning; then I 
fired the musket into the train of powder, 
and next instant found myself half stunned 
and bleeding at the farther end of the court- 
yard. The roar of the explosion and the 
crash of the falling tower were deafening. All 
Elsengore was aroused by the earthquake 
shock. I called to my men when I. could 
find my voice, and Sept answered from one 
side, and two more from another. Together 
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we tottered across the dééris-strewn court- 
yard. Some woodwork inside the citadel 
had taken fire and was burning fiercely, and 
this lit up the ruins and made visible the 
great gap in the wall at the fallen gate. Into 
the square below we saw the whole town 
pouring, soldiers and civilians alike coming 
from the narrow streets into the open quad- 
rangle. I made my way, leaning on Sept, 
over the broken gate and down the causeway 
into the square, and there, foremost of all, 
met my general, with a cloak thrown round 
him, to make up for his want of coat. 

“*There, general,’ I gasped, ‘there is 
your citadel, and through this gap can we 
march to meet Marlborough.’ 

“* Pray, sir, who the deuce are you ?’ cried 
the general, for my face was like that of a 
blackamoor. 

“*T am the lieutenant who has once more 
disobeyed your orders, general, in the hope 
of retrieving a former mistake.’ 

“*Sentore !’ he cried, rapping out an oath. 
‘I shall have you court-martialled, sir.’ 

“*T think, general,’ I said, ‘that I am 
court-martialled already,’ for I thought then 
that the hand of death was upon me, which 
shows the effect of imagination, for my 
wounds were not serious, yet I sank down at 
the general’s feet. He raised me in his 
arms as if I had been his own son, and thus 
carried me to my rooms. Seven years later, 
when the war ended, I got leave of absence 
and came back to Elsengore for Gretlich 
Seidelmier and the hour-glass.” 


As the lieutenant ceased speaking, East- 
ford thought he heard again the explosion at 
the tower, and started to his feet in nervous 
alarm, then looked at the lieutenant and 
laughed, while he said :— 

“ Lieutenant, I was startled by that noise 
just now, and imagined for the moment that I 


was in Brabant. You have made good your 
claim to the hour-glass, and you are welcome 
to it.” 

But as he spoke, he turned his eyes 
towards the chair in which the lieutenant 
had been seated, and found it vacant. 
Gazing round the room, in half somnolent 
dismay, he saw that he was indeed alone. 
At his feet was the shattered hour-glass, 
which had fallen from his knee, its blood-red 
sand mingling with the colours on the carpet. 
Eastford said, with an air of surprise : 

*“ By Jove!” 








Underground Passages and Tvrap-Doors. 
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IKE the Reverend Robert 
Spalding in the play, “I don’t 
like London.” There is so 
little life there, compared with 
the country. And I can’t get 
on without life. Tis that that 
makes London so dull. All the streets are 
flagged with big square stones, or paved with 
dead pavement of wood or asphalt: hardly a 
green thing grows; hardly an insect stirs: 
life is crushed clean out of it. The whole 
place is given over to two species alone 
out of the countless myriads that diversify 
our earth—man, and the cab-horse. In the 
country, on the contrary, one sees so much 
life. Every hedge-row teems with it. I go 
out upon a broad breezy’ moor near my 
house, and see living things by the dozen at 
each step I take. Flies flit among the dry 
heather ; beetles scurry away to their deep 
holes in the sandstone soil; innumerable 
spiders’ webs glisten and wave in the autumn 
sunshine from twig to twig of the ling 
and the brushwood. All is buzzing with 
activity, from the burly bumble-bees that 
bluster among the belated flowers to the 
gauze-winged midges that entangle them- 
selves from time to time in the floating snares 
so deftly spread forthem. You have comedy, 
tragedy, pantomime, all in one. The insect 
Columbine in flimsy many-hued dress who 
just darts for a 
moment 
the stage of our 
view is caught 
and devoured 
next instant by 
some ruthless 
enemy, with jaws 
like the shark and 
a maw like the 
hyena. 

But it is not 
above ground 
alone that Nature 
displays these her 
moving dramas: 
the whole _ soil 
beneath our feet 
is tunnelled and 
burrowed through- 
out to a depth of 
many inches by 
the subterranean 
passages of end- i 
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less half-unknown and unsuspected engineers. 
It is a hidden city.. There the earthworm 
works unseen in his neatly-lined galleries, or 
retires for rest to his comfortable cell, which 
is paved with pebbles as regularly and care- 
fully as the streets of London. There the 
carnivorous slug or testacella tracks him 
to his lair like a_ sleuth-hound, while 
the centipede hunts him down, and the 
sand-wasp pursues her prey along the under- 
ground corridors. Earth is a series of living 
catacombs. Most people know the burrows 
of rabbits, and the long subways which the 
mole drives through the turf in pursuit of 
earth-worms ; but few people remember also 
the endless lizards and beetles and mason- 
bees and devil’s coach-horses which equally 
tunnel through the yielding soil with their 
ramifying passages. Every inch of sward is 
honey-combed with life ; every square foot is 
a warren of insect burrows. 

I am going in this present article to intro- 
duce you to a set of the most remarkable 
among these unseen subterranean creatures 

the trap-door spiders—whose habits and 
manners I have watched for years in 
Southern Europe and North Africa. 

“ Eyes,” says our old school friend, Hero- 
dotus, “are more trustworthy teachers of 
fact to men than ears”: so before I begin 
telling you about the habits of the race, | 
will ask you, in the 
time-honoured 
language of the 
showman, to “cast 
your eye on the 
picture,” No. 1, 
where my col- 
league, Mr. 
Enock, has repre- 
sented for us the 
open door of a 
neat and com- 
modious nest con- 
structed by one 
of these singular 
builders. I call 
your attention to 
the door before 
taking you inside 
the eligible family 
residence, both 
because that is 
the most ordinary 
way of entering 
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the house, and 
also because it is 
as a rule the first 
part of a trap-door 
spider’s nest to 
attract the tour- 
ist’s or the natur- 
alist’s notice. You 
may be seated 
under an_ olive- 
tree by some bank 
of earth in the full 
southern sunshine 
at Nice or Can- 
nes, and may 
happen to observe 
on the surface of 
the exposed earth 
a tiny round 
line, about the 
diameter of a six- 
penceor a shilling. 
rhe thing looks 
like a lid, and 
somehow suggests to you the idea that it 
might possibly lift or open. You try it with 
1 pin or the point of a pocket-knife, and sure 
enough, you find that your hasty surmise was 
right : it yields to pressure at a certain point, 
like the door of the Forty Thieves’ cave when 
Ali Baba uttered the mystic words, “ Open 
Sesame!”’ You 
discover that the 
lid is an extremely 
neat and well- 
finished trap-door, 
with a delicately 
bevelled edge, 
hinged at one side, 
and carefully made 
to resemble the 
soil around it by 
means of cunning 
which I 
shall describe here- 
after. 
Your 


devices 


curiosity 
thus once aroused, 
you desire further, 
like Ali Baba after 
the robbers de- 
parted, to inspect 





the interior. But 
as the door is 
somewhat too 
small to admit you 
entire, you are 
compelled to 
employ your burg- 
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larious knife in 
order to lay bare 
the wall and show 
you a section of 
the admirable 
tunnel to which 
this strange portal 
instant 
access. No. 2 
represents for you 
a portion of a 
nest thus exposed 
in part, but in 
part only: for the 
tunnel runs _in- 
ward and down- 
ward for some 
eighteen inches 
or more into the 
heart of the 
earth-bank. You 
now perceive that 
the neat little 
door is but the 
entrance to a long and exquisitely wrought 
underground passage—a miniature St. Gott- 
hard—every part of which has been excavated 
through the soil in a perfectly regular cylin- 
drical tube, and lined throughout with soft 
silk like the web of a spider. This may 
haply give you a first clue to the nature of 
the clever and in- 
dustrious little 
engineer who con- 
structs these mar- 
vellous nests in the 
bowels of the 
earth; but in order 
to satisfy yourself 
absolutely as to 
the truth, you 
must dig her out 
for she is a lady 
—and examine her 
carefully. 

In my own case, 
however, that was 
not exactly the way 
in which I first 
becameacquainted 
with this quaint 
subterranean 
weaver. I hap- 
pened one morning, at Hyéres, to begin 
prising open a door which I had found, 
employing as lever the end of my pocket- 
knife, as you see in No. 3; when, suddenly, 
I became aware of a slight downward 
pull against me, as if one of the Forty 


gives 


3-—-TUG OF WAR: PULL MAN, 
PULL SPIDER. 
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Thieves were holding the door from within, 
and attempting to resist the magic word of 
I divined that the 


opening. Ina moment 

maker of the nest resented my intrusion, 
and was defending her home with all 
the legs at her disposal. As these are 
no less than eight in number, and as 


she is a remarkably muscular and power- 
ful lady for her size, the amount of re- 
sistance I experienced when she pulled 
against me in this tug of war was far greater 
than you would imagine. I wanted to catch 
sight of her, however: so instead of “ crack- 
ing her crib” by main force with my jemmy 
(like a big burglar that I was) I withdrew 
my knife, and pretended to pull rather more 
gently with a pin, 
so as to keep her 


engaged, lest she 
should retreat and 
dodge me. Then 


I opened the large 
blade of the knife, 
and plunged it 
obliquely into the 
earth about half an 
inch behind and 
below her, so as to 


cut off her retreat 
to the bottom of 
her fortress. The 


spider thus found 
herself boxed in 
between her own 
trap-door and my 
intercepting knife. 
After that, I prised 
the door open with 
my pin, and 
tured my specimen 
without further diffi 
culty. I have always found this the easiest 
way to secure the animal, though in some 
cases she resolutely refuses to be “ drawn,” 
and then there is nothing for it but to go to 
work with a spade or trowel and eject her 
bodily. 

It is the habit of these spiders, when dis- 
turbed, to rush up to the door in this fashion 
and hold the fort, if possible, against all 
comers. That is to say, they will do so if 
you first knock gently to rouse their atten- 
tion, and then attempt to open the trap with- 
out unnecessary haste or display of strength ; 
for trap-door spiders are no fools: the 
moment they see you are much too strong 
for them, they bolt outright, and take refuge 
sulkily in the inaccessible recesses of their 
buried stronghold. But that is oniy when 


cap- 
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an unwonted enemy like man appears upon 
the scene—a foe as unexpected to the dweller 
in the tunnel as Mr. Wells’s mechanical Mar 
tians were to the inhabitants of London. 
With their natural enemies, on the contrary, 
the spiders show fight as long as possible. 
The hereditary raiders of their houses are 
centipedes, lizards, and wasps, which enter 
the nests with a general view to devouring its 
inhabitants. To guard against these hungry 
assailants, the spiders make little foot-holds 
with their sharp claws and jaws both in the 
trap-door itself and in the wall of the tunnel 
opposite the hinge: these foot-holds are well 
shown in No. 4: they give the householder 
the benefit of the leverage, and as she is mus- 
cularly strong, and 
has gravity on her 
side, she can usually 
keep her front door 
firmly locked by 
their means against 
all ordinary in- 
truders. It is only 
when miraculous 
naturalists, armed 
with Sheffield 
blades, tumble upon 
her from the sky, so 
to speak, that sh« 
finds herself wholly 
unable to continue 
the unequal contest. 
The nests are 
seldom or never 
built on quite level 
soil: in nine cases 
out of ten they are 
constructed in slop- 
ing or perpendicular 
banks, such as 
abound in countries where olives are culti 
vated. In all such cases, the hinge is at the 
top, and the door, when left to itself, shuts by 
its own weight, thus saving the occupier the 
trouble and expense of an indiarubber spring. 
It is clever of the little beasts thus to utilize 
the force of gravity. The door is first con 
structed of a few threads of web, stretched 
across the open mouth of the tunnel ; it is 
then cemented together with bits of earth 
and moss, moistened, I think, by a gummy 
secretion, and as soon as it is complete, the 
scaffolding threads which prevent it from 
opening are cut across, while the hinge 1s 
thickened. But the whole of the tunnel and 
door are not made at one time. The spider 
begins when it is a baby with a very small 
tube, having a door scarcely bigger than a 
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pin’s head : it goes on adding to and enlarg- 
ing its house and portal till in some cases 
which I have measured the corridors attain 
a diameter of nearly two inches. The number 
of layers of silk in 
the lid correspond 
roughly to the num- 
ber of successive 
enlargements. 
Trap-door spiders 
are mostly nocturnal. 
They stop at home 
by day, but seem to 
wander out at night 
in search of prey, 
which they probably 
stalk on the open. 
All trap - door 
spiders, however, are 
not of one kind. 
There are many 
genera and species, 
more or less ad- 
vanced in engineer- 
ing knowledge. Some of them make their trap- 
doors in the manner already described, with 
bevelled edges, thick and hard, so as to fit 
the tube like a cork; and these are 
usually spoken of as forming doors of 
the cork type. But there are others, 
less highly civilized, which construct 
loose membranous doors, composed 
of plates of silk, woven together with 
fragments of moss, and not tight- 
fitting. ‘These somewhat inferior traps 
are generally described as of the wafer 
type. One of them is illustrated in 
No. 5; its lid shuts down loosely on 
the tube, and is far less artistic than 
the cork-like pattern. At the same 


time, I may add that in Algeria, where 
I have observed these wafer-lidded 


nests very closely, they are often much 
harder to find than the cork-type 
doors. They have no definite circular 
edge to betray them, and as they are 
usually built in mossy banks and 
plastered over with living and growing 
moss for concealment, they are most 
difficult of detection. All the doors 
alike require sharp eyes to find them, 
but the wafer kind sometimes almost elude 
the keenest enemy. You will observe that 
in No. 5, too, the door is marked internally 
by claw-holes, which enable the owner to 
hold it against all comers. 

So far, I have only considered the actual 
which are externally the most 
of the whole structure. Sut 


trap-doors, 
visible part 
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little thicket of moss : 
the eight-legged architects that, when they 
have completed their front door, they actually 





some spiders have pushed their constructive 
ingenuity a step further. They make an 
outer door to keep off intruders from without, 
and then they arrange a second line of 
defence a few inches 
down the tunnel. 
Mr. Moggridge, an 
indomitable natu- 
ralist, who passed 
the last years of an 
invalid life at Men- 
tone in watching 
and describing these 
quaint little beasts, 
has pointed out in 
his admirable work 
a number of such 
protective devices. 
One of these clever 
secondary  barri- 
cades is shown in 
No. 6. Here, the 
outside door stands 
concealed among a 
and so ingenious are 





6.—NEST WITH SECOND 
OR INNER DOOR. 


plant small bits 
of moss upon 
it, so that it may 
exactly resemble 
the ground 
around it. The 
moss grows and 
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spreads, sometimes externally overlapping the 
edge of the door. Inside, the spider weaves 
from her spinnerets a continuous web of silk ; 
with this she papers, as it were, the walls of 
her tunnels, which are thus covered by a 
perfect-fitting cylinder of tapestry. Still, 
even so, those troublesome ichneumon-fly 
creatures wé// intrude and poke their noses 
into other people’s business; and if they 
find the natural owner of the burrow, they 
will promptly devour her. To deceive these 
persistent and inquisitive foes, this particular 
species of spider builds a second trap-door, 
which acts in fact as a false bottom. 

The false bottom is made of mud, well 
concreted together, and surrounded by a 
bag, or net-work, of spider-silk. You will 
observe that it is slightly hollowed on its 
upper surface, so that when it is closed it 
produces an illusive appearance of being the 
end of the tube 
has the same effect 
as the bottom of 
the tunnel. If an 
undesirable visitor 
manages to open 
the front door, and 
intrudes on her 
privacy, our spider 
closes this inner 
door upward, 
slamming it hard, 
so that it jams 
tight against the 
silk wall of the 
tunnel. She then 
puts her back 
firmly against the 
door, holds on by 
her eight claws to 
the surrounding 
wall, and resists 
the invader with 
all her power. The 


enemy thinks he 
has got to the §& 
bottom of the # 
nest, and con- & 
cludes that the 
lady is not at 


home ; so he turns 
tail after a while, 
emerges by the 
hall-door, and tries another tunnel. 

You will notice, once more, in No. 6, that 
there is a tab or ragged end of silk web left 
hanging below on the under surface of the 
second door or false bottom. - What is that ? 
Why, can’t you guess?—it is the door 
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handle! The upper or front door opens 
upward, you see ; and, inasmuch as it can be 
pushed open from below by the spider, and 
shuts down again by its own weight, it has no 
need of a handle beneath ; while above, it does 
not require one, because the spider never 
shuts it when she quits her nest—that would 
be too dangerous : she leaves it open so that 
she may bolt back at once in case of need, 
like a rabbit to its burrow. She doesn’t 
want to be shut out of her own house at 
a moment of peril. But the lower or inner 
door opens downward, and when it is shut, 
the spider is always below it. Hence, she 
has to leave a handle by which she may pull 
it down again when the danger is past: 
especially as she always slams this inner 
door very tight, so as to prevent her enemy 


from suspecting the stratagem. Everything 
depends upon its looking like the real 
bottom of the 
tunnel. It is like 


those hidden doors 
in the walls of 
houses which give 
access to a secret 
chamber. 

You will observe 
that I speak always 
of the female 
spider alone. The 
male of these 
types does not 
seem to construct 
a nest, but hunts 
his prey in the 
open. I shall speak 
of the male spider 
more fully, how- 
ever, when I come 
to consider our 
English tunnel- 
maker. 

This second 
trap-door or false- 
bottom nest is cer- 
tainly a very ingenious device; but there 
is yet another group of very advanced 
spiders—the Brunels and Edisons of their 
cunning race—who have hit out a still more 
clever variation on the simple long tunnel of 
the primitive pattern. The nest built by 
these most inventive little beasts is excel- 
lently illustrated in No. 7. You see here 
the round outer door at the top of the 
corridor, the long silk-lined straight tube, 
and the spider herself lurking at ease 
in her comfortable den at the bottom. 
But besides her main tunnel this acute little 
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UNDERGROUND 


constructs a second subterranean 


creature 
passage, leading off upward obliquely at an 


angle. It is a chamber of refuge. Its 
passage is closed by a hanging door, hinged 
at its upper side, and composed of a mud 
cushion inclosed in a thick silken cover like 
a pillow-case. When an enemy enters, 
having managed somehow to prise open 
the first or outer door, the spider lifts the 
second door, and blocks the main passage, as 
in the case already noted. But if the enemy 
is too strong for her, then she lets the second 
door drop quietly, and takes refuge herself 
in the inner or upward-pointing gallery. 
lhe door in that case slips back of itself 
against the wide mouth of this gallery of 
escape, and the unsuspecting enemy walks 
straight down the main tunnel, only to find 
at the end that his quarry has mysteriously 
disappeared and that the nest is empty. You 
will see at once that this is precisely the 
policy of the subterranean passages which in 
the Middle Ages often connected the keep of 
a castle with some 
secondary fortress or 


some revered  sanc- 
tuary. 

It is easy for the 
spider who has taken 
refuge in the second 


or oblique corridor to 
push down the door 
again by her own 
weight, because she is 
inside: but it would 
be very difficult for the 
enemy to force it open 
from outside, as it is 
weighted by the heavy 
lump of clay, and also 
it fits the mouth of 
the tube so well that 
he is not likely to dis- 
cover it. Note that in 
this instance too the 
door has a flapping handle of loose silk, so 
that when it is used to close the main tunnel 
it may be readily opened again from below. 
Sometimes the second tunnel actually affords 
a means of escape into the open air; it is 
continued right up to the surface. But when 
this is done, the wily proprietor takes great 
care to cover the exposed end with dead 
leaves and that while she can 
crawl out by it, no inquisitive enemy can 
make use of it as a means of attacking the 
inner fortress by the back-door or postern. 
For years the trap-door spiders of the 
Riviera and the West Indies have been 


mosses, SO 


PASSAGES 
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popular objects of observation and research ; 
but till a very recent period it was not known 
that we possessed in England a native speci- 
men of these tunnel-building little beasts. 
Quite lately, however, a species of tunnel- 
digger closely allied to the trap-door spiders 
has been discovered in England ; and though 
it cannot be properly called by their name, 
because it does not actually construct a door 
to its nest, its habits in other ways are quite 
as curious and interesting as those of its 
better-known southern relations. It has been 
thoroughly studied by our friend Mr. Enock, 
who has done more to tell us all about its 
queer life-history than any other naturalist. 

A portrait, I hold, ought always to be pre- 
fixed to a biography; so in No. 8 I have 
induced Mr. Enock to give us the counter- 
feit presentment of this singular English 
tunnel -making spider. Our distinguished 
fellow-subject’s scientific name is Atypus ; 
she inhabits sandy moors and basking earth- 
banks, and she is so far from shy of the 
busy haunts of men, 
that numbers of her 
comrades are to be 
found as near London 
as Hampstead Heath. 
The portrait here pub- 
lished is taken from 
below—that is to say, 
it represents our 
friend’s under-surface. 
You can easily see the 
eight strong legs, the 
swollen, glossy, egg- 
shaped body, and the 
curious spinnerets 
behind, with which she 
spins the white silken 
lining to her tunnel. 
But what I want you 
particularly to notice 
just now is her im- 
mense head. This por- 
tion of the body is always exceptionally 
big in tunnel-building spiders, because the 
work of excavating the corridor is chiefly or 
entirely performed by the huge jaws or falces. 
These jaws are, to the whole group of trap- 
door spiders, pretty much what hands are to 
human beings. They are sharp, strong, and 
powerful, and are represented in the portrait 
as one sees them when at rest—that is to 
say, folded against the neck, so to speak, at 
moments of leisure. A later picture will 
show you how these formidable weapons look 
when their possessor raises them to strike a 
blow ata victim. It is a peculiarity of the 
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whole tunnel-making group of spiders, in- 
deed, that the jaws strike downwards, not 
sideways. In ordinary house or field spiders, 
the movement is lateral; but this special 
power of downward movement, with fangs 
like the teeth and jaws of a tiger, elevates 











THE ENGLISH TUNNEL-SPIDER, PARTLY 
ABOVE THE SURFACE. 
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the trap-door spider group into the veritable 
tigers of the subterranean world. I believe 
the true trap-door spiders rely mainly upon 
their jaws for holding their doors shut against 
the attacks of enemies. 

No. 9 is a small view of the underground 
home of our English species. It is from 
eight to twelve inches in depth. You will 
see at once that here there is no door at all 

a peculiarity closely connected with the 
habits and manners of this particular spider. 
Most of the nest in this case is buried in 
the ground ; it consists only of a tunnel, 
with a woven tube lining the corridor; but 
the upper or aerial portion protrudes from 
the soil, and is made up of brownish web 
alone, plastered with sand, and imitating a 
stick or dry twig; it is indeed so incon- 
spicuous that both men and flies are con- 
tinually deceived by it. In point of fact, it 
takes sharp eyes like Mr. Enock’s to see 
through the deception. The upper end of 
the tunnel, or rather of the projecting woven 
web, is pointed and conical. It is fastened 
to the ground or to some neighbouring bush 
by threads of silk at its top. There is abso- 
lutely no door for egress or ingress. 

How then, you will say, does the spider 
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get out to catch her prey? The answer is, 
she does not. She lives permanently in her 
nest, which she never quits for any purpose. 
How she fed was a mystery till Mr. Enock 
solved the problem. ‘The walls of the web 
are loose and thin, and they can be readily 
broken when their owner desires it. And 
she does desire it from time to time, as the 
next illustration will amply show you. 

This graphic and dramatic scene—No. 10 

gives you at.once an interior and exterior 
view of the top of the tube when prey ap- 
proaches. ‘The outer part is lined with grains 
of sand, -brought from the bottom of the 
tube, and pushed through the meshes of the 
silken covering. The spider usually lurks in 
the bottom of the nest when nothing is 
stirring, but she keeps her feet fixed on a 
certain silken thread like a telegraphic wire, 
which gives her information of what is 
happening on the surface. By-and-by 
an incautious fly happens to alight on the 
exposed conical portion of the tube.  In- 
stantly, some little tremor of the telegraphic 
web informs the lurking beast of prey of the 
presence of a victim. She rushes up to the 
top, and stands, as you see in the illustration 
(No. 10), just opposite him, though ¢msid 
the tube, and with her deadly fangs raised, 
in act to strike him. This vivid picture sets 
before you very admirably the formidable 
nature of the big sharp fangs, and _ the 
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powerful jaws which work them : you can also 
observe what force is given to the blow by the 
up-and-down movement. The spider does 
not see her prey ; she merely feels it through 
the silken web. The unconscious blow-fly, 
meanwhile, is wholly unaware of its enemy’s 
near presence ; it feels, if anything, only a 
faint tremor of the supposed twig on which 
it has ahghted—such a tremor as blow-flies 
are accustomed to feel on the surface of the 
wind-swept plants that form their habitual 
resting-places. In a second more, the deadly 
fangs descend with a frightful force, and 
strike through the web to the victim’s body, 
both wounding and poisoning it. 

The poison disables the fly at once ; but 
how now can the spider get at her victim ? 
She has a way of meeting this obvious 
difficulty. She tears apart the loose web of 
her own wall, and drags the wounded fly 
through it into her hidden tunnel. This 
leaves a gaping hole in the wall of the 
exposed tube, of course ; but to so mighty a 
spinner, that is a matter of small moment. 
For the present she 
disregards it: a little 
later, she becomes 
once more the careful 
housewife : her exist- 
ing attitude is merely 
that of the blood- 
thirsty slaughterer. 

It is not the habit 
of the Atypus spider, 
however, to eat her 
flies on the spot 
where she catches 
them. She is far too 
much of a lady for 
that. She drags them 
down to the bottom 
of her nest, into what 
I will venture to des- 
cribe (after a popular 


poem) as her own 
parlour, and there 
parleys with them. 


The proceedings, I 
fear, are very one- 
sided. As soon as 
she has quite disabled 
her victim, she hangs 
it up in her larder ; 
then she mounts 
her tube again, moves very cautiously 
towards the rent edges, and brings the ragged 
ends together once more with her powerful 
Jaws, which are thus employed like pincers 
or nippers. | When she has arranged the 
1. XVL.- . 
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torn portions neatly in this manner, she next 
backs down a little, twists herself round the 
other way, and brings her spinner apparatus 
close up to the torn edge on one side. She 
can move her spinnerets about almost as 
easily and flexibly as we move our fingers ; 
so by their aid she takes hold of the broken 
edge, pulls it still tighter together, and then 
proceeds to weave a number of cross-strands 
which effectually darn the hole, thus leaving 
the tube in its original condition. The jaws 
in this case act like pins or tacking threads 
in a lady’s needlework ; while the spinnerets 
perform the more important function of the 
final hemming or stitching. 

You will see from what I have said that 
the female spider can never quit her home, 
and also that she can never eat without tear- 
ing down part of the wall of her house to let 
the food come in—a strangely wasteful 
arrangement. Every time she catches a fly 
or bee, she rends her tube in this curious 
way, and then patches the breach up again, 
first with silk and afterwards with particles of 
earth and sand, plas- 
tered over it and 
patted with her feet, 
so as to complete 
the deception. 

In No. 11 we see- 
the unhappy blow-fly 
safely landed in the 
fatal pantry, while the 
formidable captor is 
just about to make 
a meal of her help- 
less victim. If you 
examine the action 
of the jaws in these 
two last figures you 
will realize that the 
trap-door or tunnel- 
digging group of 
spiders are really 
what I have called 
them: the tigers of 
the smaller world in 
which they live. No 
great existing beast 
of prey has teeth pro- 
portionately so big; 
the only parallel is to 
be found in that huge 
extinct carnivore, the 
sabre-toothed lion—a hunter of the prime so 
excessively perfect for his own purpose that 
he seems first to have eaten up all the 
herbivorous creatures of his own epoch 
which were suited for his food, and then 
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incontinently to have died of starvation 
in the desert which he had himself depopu- 
lated. 

These prodigious jaws of the tunnel-digging 
spider are such marvellous instruments and 
implements, used alike for excavation, for 
slaughter, and for domestic purposes, that 
Mr. Enock has given us in No. 12 a very 
enlarged view of how one of them looks 
under the microscope when cut down the 
middle to exhibit its structure. The main 
portion of the jaw consists of the very close 
and solid striated muscle, which is used to 
move the whole mechanism, and which gives 
the spider the necessary force for her fierce 
downward blow when she strikes her victim. 
At the end of this claw-like jaw comes a 
movable fang, which can be raised or 
retracted much like a cat’s claws. The 
fang, you will observe, is hollow through- 
out, and is connected by a duct with 
the big poison-bag, which secretes the dan- 
gerous venom. The tip of the fang is, 
of course, perforated, so as to let the poison 
dart out. When the spider strikes, as in 
illustrations to and 11, she elevates the 
fang, brings it down with a great muscular 
spasm, and buries it through her web in the 
victim, at the same time ejecting a small 
drop of the poisonous fluid. The poison- 
bag is, in fact, a gland which secretes its 
own venom. The edge of the jaw is also 
saw-like, and is provided with toothed pro- 
cesses: these seem to be used in tearing 
the prey, and also in arranging the silk of 
the web when torn or ruptured. The food 
of these spiders consists chiefly of flies and 
various wild bees, though late in the season 
they will eat “earwigs, flavoured with a few 
wood-lice.” 

But what of the male spider meanwhile ? 
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Well, as is usual among spider-kind, he is a 
much less important and dignified person 
than his ferocious mate, and less is known 
about him. In the first place, he is a great 
deal smaller. He inhabits a separate little 
nest of his own till he has arrived at years of 
indiscretion ; then he quits his tube once in 
his life, on the fateful occasion when he goes 
a-wooing. This, you will soon see, is a very 
serious and critical business for him. He 
seems, from Mr. Enock’s observations, always 
to sally forth on his courting by night. 
When he lights upon the tube of an un 
married lady of his race, he stops to collect 
his thoughts. and brace himself up for his 
adventurous courtship. It is fraught with 
peril. The Tour de Nesle was nothing to it. 
As soon as he can bring himself to begin his 
serenade of his doubtful partner, he taps 
gently on the exposed portion of the tube in a 
manner which the female evidently recognises 
as an affectionate overture, for she lies by coyly 
in her parlour when she hears the charmed 
sound, in maiden meditation, fancy free, 
instead of rushing up on the war-path, as she 
would do if the visitor were a fly or a bee. 
After a moment’s pause, to see whether his 
first advances are met or not, the suitor begins 
tearing open the tube with his jaws, and 
effecting a burglarious entry into his lady's 
bower. In No. 13 you see him on the out- 
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side of his inamorata’s front passage, engaged 
in courting ; he is waiting to decide whether 
or not his proposal is likely to be accepted. 
No. 14 gives you the next act of the strange 
small drama. The impatient suitor has now 
arrived at the end of the serenade, and 
is eagerly breaking down 
the wall of the tube in 
its upper conical portion. 
The view is, of course, 
taken from within, and 
the ardent lover is repre- 
sented in the very act of 
pushing his head and 
fore legs through the 
breach he has effected, 
while his egg- shaped 
body or abdomen and 


his hind legs are still 
outside the silken in- 
closure. 

Even if the male 


spider succeeds in charm- 
ing the lady on whom 
he has fixed his young 
affections, however, his 
married life, like a police- 
man’s lot, “is not a 
happy one.” He lives, 
thenceforth—as long as 
he can—with the wife of 
his blind choice (for he 
can never see her before 
he proposes to her) in 
the lady’s tube, like a 
mere dependent. The 
owner of the house repairs 
the rent made by her husband’s burglarious 
entrance, and keeps him by her side strictly 
“during good behaviour.” As soon as she 
gets tired of him, she does not appeal to Sir 
Francis Jeune for a divorce, but summarily 
settles the question by devouring him off- 
hand. In one case noted by Mr. Enock, a 
male spider managed to spend no less than 
nine months of domestic felicity with his 
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powerful spouse ; at the end of that period, 
however, his empty skin, lying sucked dry at 
the top of the tube, showed all too clearly 
what was the end of his brief dream of 
wedded happiness. Sometimes, it is true, an 
exceptionally wary male manages to escape 
alive from the clutches 
of his irate mate; but 
the usual rule seems to 
be that his end is to 
be eaten. Nevertheless, 
though the pursuit of 
the well-beloved is so 
dangerous a pastime, the 
ardent young spider 
throws himself into the 
courtship with such per- 
fect abandonment that it 
you attempt to dissuade 
him (with a straw or a 
pin) while he is engaged 
in tearing down the 
barrier that separates 
him from the lady of his 
young desire, he makes 
most ferocious bites at 
his would-be preserver’s 
fingers or implements. 

This is the doom of 
the spider whom Cupid 
favours—the lucky youth 
who has good speed in 
his wooing. But how 
about the rejected 
suitors ? Their fate is 
sooner sealed. Spiderland 
resembles the Paradise 
of the New Women: the fair sex have things 
there all their own way. If the lady likes 
the look of her admirer, she accepts him on 
the spot ; if she doesn’t, she eats him without 
further parley. “It is a beautiful arrange- 
ment for the good of the race,” a fat spider- 
bride remarked to me one day. “ You marry 
him—or you eat him. Either way, you 
utilize him.” 

















By ANNIE E. 


Se) HE whistle sounded again, and 
Colonel Joy leaned from the 
carriage window. 

“Good-bye, Philippa. | 
leave you to the care of the 
good doctor.” 

The girl on the platform made a move- 
ment of disdain. 

“The good doctor, indeed! A_ horrid 
German icicle in spectacles! If that is all I 
am to have, I insist upon going back to 
England with you.” 

Her foot was on the step, but her father 
shook his head. “No, no, child. You 
must stay here and grow strong. Be quick 
about it. I shall be lonely without you, 
Philippa.” 

His voice broke on the name, and the girl 
stepped back and blazed up at him. 

* Lonely!” she cried, passionately. “‘ And 
what will it be for me? <A whole fortnight, 
and nothing but snow and pines, snow and 
pines !”—she gulped down her tears—“ and 
an ice doctor!” 
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“Snow and pines—death and immortality,” 


said her father, slowly. “The ice will melt 
in the sun. Be patient till then.” 

The train began to move. Philippa shook 
herself determinedly and called back the 
light to her face. 

“Good-bye, dear,” she smiled. “Don’t 
worry about me. I will console myself with 
the good doctor.” 

She kissed her hand gaily, and her father 
brightened, and smiled down at her. This 
little girl of his was very charming. He was 
smiling still when the train dipped round a 
curve and was hidden from view. 

Philippa gazed after him, and her eyes 
showed conflicting lights — remorse, petu- 
lance, courage. 

“ Poor dear,” she thought, “I didn’t mean 
to let him see how I hate to be left in this 
doleful place—sick people, perpetual snow, 
gloomy pines, and a doctor as silent as the 
grave, and as cheerful. It’s a_ brilliant 
prospect.” 

She dwelt resentfully on her lot, and tilted 
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her head scornfully, repeating: “Good 
doctor! That is the whole man in a phrase. 
How unspeakably dull it sounds! As dull 
as himself.” 

She could see Dr. Engel’s stooping figure 

for he carried his height awkwardly—his 
shock of curly hair, the iron-grey beard and 
moustache hiding his large mouth, the hands 
that touched so lightly, the shabby clothes, 
always neat and old-fashioned. 

The portrait con- 
trasted unfavourably with 
that of her London 
doctor. She walked 
gloomily back to her 
hotel, seeing nothing of 
the pine-covered moun- 
tain that sheltered the 
Alpine village. The 
snow was _ blossoming 
into crimson ; and where 
it met the sky a delicate 
tracery of pines laid a 
crown upon it. At 
sunrise and at sunset an 
individual life came into 
the trees, so that each 
needled point pricked 
solitary against the glow. 

When the light passed 
theyelosed together again 
and wreathed the sum- 
mits with a heavy chaplet. 

From the little Catholic 
chapel came the sound 
of the ‘‘Angelus.”’ 

Already lights from hotel 
and chalet flashed across 
the valley, but Philippa 
did not notice them to- 
night. Her face was set, 
her eyes were impatient, full of protest. 

She went into one of the largest hotels, 
and walked directly to the balcony. She 
could watch the sunset alone: the invalids 
always went to their rooms for tea. But the 
balcony was not deserted. The Professor 
was shuffling down to the door. When he 
saw Philippa, he stopped to ask if she had 
met Dr. Engel. 

“T have not,” she answered, shortly. “I 
don’t concern myself with the doctor’s move- 
ments.” 

‘‘ Might do worse,” grunted the Professor. 
“Engel knows more about everything than 
any man I ever met.” 

“Well, he ought to,” said Philippa, dis- 
dainfully. “He has been buried in his 
books for at least forty years.” 
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“But you might have been buried in a 
library for a century, and still you would 
know nothing,” said the Professor, blandly. 

“] know that you are very rude,” said 
Philippa, pouting. 

She liked the Professor. He was the 
only man of her acquaintance who did not 
pay her compliments. 

‘““Engel’s a clever man,” the Professor 
went on: “but even he could not put any 
sense into your small 
head. Didn’t I hear 
you calling him a 
fossil ?” 

“Very probably,” said 
Philippa, yawning. “And 
you will probably hear 
me call him a_ fossil 
again. He is hard 
enough to belong to the 
stone age.” 

‘*Engel hard?’’ 
shouted the Professor. 
“Engel! Engel!” He 
looked very fiercely at 
Philippa. “ Didn’t I say 
you had no sense in that 
head of yours?” 

“You did, Professor ; 
but a woman needn't 
be foolish because she 
is pretty.” 

“Tush!” said the 
Professor, unmoved by 
her fascinations. ‘Pretty 
or plain, she’s always 
foolish. Engel hard ? 
Bless my soul! I’ve 
known him since he 
came to the Mittenthal. 
He’s a friend of mine.” 
“Two crusty old bachelors!” the girl 
mocked. “You have to be friends with 
each other because no woman will be friends 
with you.” 

“Eh! eh! 


the Professor. 


What do you say?” fumed 

“ Ask Miss Blake—she’s a 
particular friend of mine. And as to Engel, 
aren’t all the women in love with him? The 
dear doctor, the handsome doctor, the 
angelical doctor—that’s how they talk.” 

The Professor became good-humoured as 
he mimicked the mincing feminine speech. 

“ He would be handsome if he didn’t look 
so kind,” said Philippa, passionately. 

“There, now! Yet a minute ago you 
said he was hard !” 

Philippa put her hands over her ears. 

“T am heartily tired of hearing that man’s 
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“Tt is enough that he is 


name,” she cried. 
Let us talk of 


six feet high and hideous. 
something pretty.” 

“I knew you wanted to talk of yourself,” 
chuckled the Professor. “Little things 
please little minds.” 

Suddenly Philippa put out her hands. 
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her own across her eyes and glanced defiantly 
at him, her face full of broken smiles, 
“There, don’t tell anyone you saw me making 
a fool of myself. I am going in—it is horribly 
cold,” she added, suddenly, seeing Dr. Engel 
passing the balcony. 

The Professor shuffled off to his interview 
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“** 1 KNEW YOU WANTED TO TALK OF YOURSELF,’ CHUCKLED THE PROFESSOR.” 


“Ah, don’t!” she cried, entreatingly. 
“Oh, Professor, I am so miserable. Daddy 
has just gone, and I am here all alone.” 

Her voice broke, and the Professor gazed 
at her thunderstruck. 

“And I am here all alone, too!” he cried, 
at last, inconclusively. 

Philippa turned away her head and pre- 
tended to look at the sunset. 

“Bless my soul!” said the Professor. 
Then he drew a large bandana from his 
pocket and crushed it into her hand. 

“ Haven’t you a handkerchief, child ?” he 
asked, testily. “I hate to see a woman cry 
untidily.” 

The girl looked at the gaudy square, and 
burst into a sudden peal of laughter. 

“Oh, Professor, how funny you are! I 
don’t want your handkerchief.” She dashed 


with the doctor. It was not strictly pro- 
fessional, since, before he left, Dr. Engel knew 
that Miss Philippa Joy, one of ‘his patients, 
thought him a hard old fossil. 

In her own room, the animation passed 
from Philippa’s face, leaving it pinched and 
white. 

She opened the balcony window and 
stood outside, gazing at the white valley and 
the white hills and the night of the pine- 
wood. Overhead a single star shot from the 
deep blue, and from the valley came up the 
tinkle of the Grunenwasser. The river moved 
under the weight of the ice that edged its 
banks, and its music had a deep, sad note 
in it which caught the girl’s mood. 

She closed her hand over the balcony rail 
as if it was the bar of a cage that she would 
crush. 
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“Tt is not fair!” she cried. “ Why should 
I have to stay here at all? This place is for 
people who have lived their lives; or for 
musty creatures like the Professor and the 
doctor who have no life to live—who don’t 
know what it is to laugh and be glad.” Then 
her tone changed. “ Poor soul!” she went 
on, “he has been here for twenty years 
buried in snow, and frowned upon by 
pines ; no wonder he belongs to the ice age. 
Yet he manages to be unselfish. And he 
never has any pleasure but the pleasure of 
seeing his patients recover — sometimes. 
And he is always kind, and always gentle, 
and always patient. He has lived here 
twenty years—and I feel ill-used because I 
have to stay three months.” 

She turned her back on the white silence 
of the snow, and the warning note of the 
Grunenwasser, and went into the room. 
She met the cheery welcome of the pinewood 
crackling in the stove. The electric light 
showed the rugs and curtains, the pictures 
and books and piano with which her father 
had made the sitting-room as cosy as her own 
boudoir at home. No one in the Hotel Baer 
had more luxurious rooms. It was as much 
as most people could afford to have one 
south room with a balcony. Philippa had 
two south rooms and two balconies, though 


she was not nearly so ill as Major Vickers, 
who had a north room, and no balcony at all. 
But she gazed round the room, impatient 
that she was condemned to it for a whole 
winter. 

She might have amused herself even in the 
Mittenthal, for the life had plenty of colour 


and movement. There were robust people 
in the valley as well as invalids, and the 
roads were always full of gay parties sleighing, 
tobogganing, going skating. There were 
balls in the hotels, and tournaments, and 
many devices for making people forget that 
they were in a health resort. But Philippa 
had promised her father that her first business 
should not be the pursuit of pleasure, but 
that of health. He was so anxious that his 
only child should escape the disease to which 
her mother had been sacrificed. 

Sitting drearily in her room that night after 
dinner, she began to realize that every hour 
was taking him farther from her. She knew 
what it had cost him to leave her, even for a 
fortnight ; and a passionate desire for life, for 
his sake, came to her. 

“T am glad it is not’ Daddy who is ill,” 
she said to herself. “I would rather suffer 
anything than see him suffer. It would be 
easier to see him die, than to die and leave 
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him. He would be so lonely.” Then she 
lifted herself and laughed a sad little laugh. 

“ But Iam not going to die. I feel the 
life in me strong—strong—a passionate revolt 
against death. And Dr. Engel said I only 
needed care to be quite well. Well, when 
I leave the Mittenthal I shall make up for all 
that I have suffered in it.” 

She bent forward and looked into the fire, 
and a smile broke across the wistfulness of her 
mouth. What should she do when she left 
the Mittenthal ? What should she do? Live, 
of course—live royally, pressing out the wine 
of life from her vineyard. All the wealth of 
the past should sweeten her grapes. She 
would walk with the gods in her vineyard of 
life. Yellow sun and trailing green vine and 
brown earth should borrow richer colour 
from all life that had been lived. The love 
of Laura and of Beatrice should flavour her 
cup. Hypatia would teach her wisdom, 
Sappho her divinest songs. She would 
dream with the purest saints, St. Katherine 
and St. Cecilia, and her dreams should be of 
Heaven. She would do brave deeds, fight 
with Joan of Arc, be martyred for her faith, 
and live gloriously for ever. 

Her vineyard should yield purple grapes. 
She did not see the knots on which the 
clusters hung. The misshapen roots had 
little in common with fairy green and 
kingly purple. She demanded the glory and 
beauty of life, the pomp of high deeds, for- 
getting that they belonged to the knotted 
strength of defeat and loss, and the blank 
lids of suffering. 

A knock at the door roused her from her 
dreams. Dr. Engel came in and stood 
awkwardly before her, a new nervousness 
in his manner. He did not speak at 
once, and Philippa gazed at ‘him, half- 
amused, haif-wondering, and did not help 
him. Her eyes were still the large, deeply- 
lighted eyes of one who has just seen a 
vision, and the intense light gave force to 
her face. 

For an instant Dr. Engel wondered if this 
was the spoiled child he had known, or even 
the girl he had seen that evening crying on 
the balcony. But the burden of his errand 
weighed over every other feeling. 

“TI have bad news for you!” he said, at 
last, bluntly. 

Philippa started up. 

“ Daddy?” she cried. 

“Yes ; I must tell you. 
an accident.” 

“ Dead?” she whispered, shrinking from 
his pity. 


There has been 
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“ No, but hurt a 

“ Not dead ?” she cried, brokenly. 
how dare you frighten me so?” 

She drew a long, shuddering breath, and 
the colour tushed back to her face. 








“ Ah, 
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he put his hands behind him and edged away 
from her pleading. 

The girl’s surprise at the repulse accused 
him of cowardice. The only cowardice of 
which he accused himself was a fear lest he 
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“IT thought he was dead,” she said, laugh- 
ing. “Hurt? My dear Daddy! I must go 
to him at once.” She looked hurriedly 
round, and caught up a shawl from the sofa. 
“Where is he? Is he much hurt ?” 

“He is at Lansing. There is no train to- 
night,” said the doctor. 

She paused at the door. 

“ A sleigh, then. It is only twenty miles.” 


“You forget. The road is dangerous. No 
one would drive you down to-night.” 
“Then I will walk. Oh, what are you 


doing, wasting time ?” she went on, shrilly. 
* Don’t you know how he will want me? I 
must go to him. And you must come, too. 
There will not be a decent doctor down 
there.” She looked at him, her figure tense 
in command. 

“Nonsense,” he said, roughly. “That is 
impossible. A strong man might make the 
walk through the snow, but for you 4 





“ But you will go with me?” said Philippa. 

She went to him, a child’s trust in her eyes. 
* Please, come with me.” 

“ Ah, by Himmel, no!” he exclaimed, and 


might yield because she had called him a 
hard man. He steeled himself against her 
entreaty ; and she read refusal in his silence. 

“Very well, I shall go alone.” 

She walked to the door, and he hesitated. 
Then he considered how little probability 
there was that Colonel Joy would be alive in 
the morning. He stopped her at the door. 

“Look, then. I will take you in my 
sleigh. The road is dangerous. It is no 
doubt madness to risk the journey. What 
then ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders and looked 
doubtfully at her. 

“ Yes, yes, let us go,” she entreated. “Oh, 
don’t waste time talking. Get the sleigh. 
Let us start at once.” 

“Slow, slow,” he said, gravely. “ You 
must put on many wraps. I will come in 
ten minutes. Change your gown for a warm 
one. It is cold.” 

Ten minutes after the Professor and his 
friend Miss Blake were in the hall to see 
Philippa start. 

The lights flashed out on the road; the 
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bells on the horses jangled gaily. When the 
cloaked and hooded figures had disappeared 
in the darkness, Miss Blake turned to the 
Professor. 

“Poor darling,” she said, tremulously. 
“T trust she will find her father better. 
There is something very touching in seeing 
the two people set out alone in the star- 
light to face the unknown.” 

“Touching? A pair of fools!” growled 
the Professor. “ ‘They can’t see their way ; 
they will freeze on the road. If Engel was 
not such an obstinate fool there might be 
some hope. But he will go straight over the 
precipice rather than own he has lost his 
way. 

“Philippa is with him. She will help 
him to find it. She is so wise and strong. 
Don’t you think they will arrive safely, Pro- 
fessor P” 

“ Humph,” answered the Professor. 

The difficulties of the way did not exist 
for Philippa, though she had heard of the 
ice-track down which the horses must 
stumble and slide—dangerous at noon ; at 
midnight a menacing peril. It was nothing 
to her that they must 
plunge into the mid- 
night, creeping on the edge 
of the chasm that slipped 
away from the road. She 
would have faced worse 
dangers for her father. 
She sat calmly beside the 
doctor, whose brows were 
knit over eyes straining 
forward. 

It was not yet very dark. 
Here and there on the 
road was a splash of blue 
light from an_ electric 
lamp. The Kurhaus at 
Mittendorf was still awake. 
Above the lights, on the 
Mittenberg, there was 
screaming and laughing ; 
some of the people were 
tobogganing by starlight. 

Dr. Engel spoke to the 
horses, and they dashed 
up the Mittenberg and 
down again into the white 
plain of the Mittensee. 
The lake slept its winter 
sleep of death. The great 
tombstones of Schweizberg 
and Grauenberg marked 
where it lay. There was 
no sound in all the vast 
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silence but the rhythmic clash of the 
sleigh-bells. 

Now that she was fairly on her way to 
Lansing Philippa had time to dwell on her 
father’s accident. The meagre details she 
had snatched from Dr. Engel only fed wonder 
and alarm. 

“Dr. Engel,” she cried, suddenly, “ you 
have not told me all. I want to know exactly 
what has happened.” 

Engel hesitated. He wished to spare her 
the anxiety that tightened his throat, and 
made the twenty miles between the Mitten- 
thal and Lansing a long-drawn-out horror. 

“It is impossible to say exactly what has 
happened,” he answered. “The telephone 
message was sent by Colonel Joy. He had 
fallen from the carriage in alighting.” 

“If he could telephone, it could not be so 
very serious,” said Philippa, thoughtfully. 

The doctor remained silent. He busied 
himself with the horses, which were waist- 
deep in snow. The sleigh lights streamed 
out, showing the drift; the air slashed like 
knives across their faces. 

Philippa shrank into her furs, but Engel 
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peered forward. She could see his moustache 
frozen, the rime on eyebrow and lash. His 
hands held the reins as if they too were 
frozen. 

She recognised that, whatever she suffered 
from’‘the cold, his suffering would be doubled ; 
and a wave of compunction passed over her. 
Had she been selfish, after all, to insist on 
this midnight journey? She only gained a 
short time; the early train would be in 
Lansing six hours after them, and if her 
father were not in danger . . 

For her own sake she was glad that she 
had come. ‘This weird progress downwards 
through the snow and pine and darkness 
made her tingle with new sensations. She 
was excited and thrilled, conscious of Engel’s 
tense attitude. 

Then they sprang into the night of the 
pines, and blackness closed over them with a 
rush as of meeting wings. 

Involuntarily she pressed closer to him. 
She felt his glance towards her. His voice 
was gentle, in spite of its hoarseness. 

“You are not afraid? You are quite 
warm ?” 

“T should be afraid if you were not here ; 
but not now.” 

“That is very well,” said the 
doctor. 

Her answer pleased him. 

“You like, then, all this?” he 
went on. 

“Yes, it is all so strange and 
terrible. Those pines with the snow 
on their branches look like long 
processions of ghosts. But there 
is life in the sound of the bells, 
and in the creaking of the sleigh ; 
and now and then you can see a 
star. Do you think we shall be 
able to take Daddy back to-morrow 
to the Mittenthal ?” 

“One cannot say,” he answered. 

And, to avoid her questions, he 
began to tell her of life in the 
Mittenthal How the winter, with 
its snow and its crowd of invalids, 
passed ; and the ice in the ‘valley 
melted, and everywhere the song 
of living water tinkled. And how 
the flowers came, gorgeous pro- 
cessions of colour passing with the 
year over meadow and grove ; and 
how the gentian dyed the slopes, 
and the alpenroses lit their fires 
in the woods, where Death and 
Life walked together in the white 
winter time. 
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And Philippa, listening, half-smiled to her- 
self at his German sentiment. She found 
the simplicity of it attractive. He dwelt lik 
a schoolboy on the delights of the summer 
fields. 

He spoke in a hoarse, droning voice that 
seemed part of the grinding of the sleigh, 
and made a background for the sound of 
the bells. Now and then he stopped to 
encourage the horses, floundering in a still 
deeper drift, and the girl could tell from his 
tone how every wish was bent on getting 
down the mountain road. 

They were travelling slowly now, the 
horses feeling every step on the icy way. 
Philippa knew by the set of their haunches 
how steep the road was. 

The lights of the sleigh touched the snow 
on either side, and called out a thousand 
flashing fires from the ice crystals; but 
behind them was the night, and before them 
the midnight. 

By-and-by the doctor got out and guided 
the horses, who trembled, feeling the edge of 
the ravine. Philippa wondered at the way in 
which he spoke to them. She had only seen 
him in the nervous reserve of his professional 
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mood. Now she echoed the Professor’s 
astonished protest, “Hard? Engel hard? 

Would they never get down those 
dreadful slopes? The tension began to tell 
on her. She watched the advance of the 
white processions drawing stealthily, silently 
towards them, till she could have screamed 
aloud. The cold numbed her. She seemed 
to be held in paralysis, bound in a living 
death. Soon the stars were blotted out, and 
there was nothing round them but the 
snow and the weird silence of the forest. 
She found herself longing unutterably for 
Engel’s voice, but she would not tell him of 
her terror. 

When they were safely through the wood, 
he took his seat again, and bent down to her. 
“ Almost asleep, then ? ” 

“No,” she said; “but I think I ought to 
have waited. I had no right to let you run 
this risk for me.” 

“So? But . Well, then, I was 
myself going to Lansing; yes, even without 
you.” 

“ Oh,-Dr. Engel !” 

The intonation of the words was enough. 
She felt a passionate gratitude to the man 
who was serving her father. Suddenly 
another thought came. 

“Then you think him very ill?” she cried, 


a sharp note of terror in her voice. 


“Not that; but I wished for myself 
to see how ill,” he said. “ But, now, can 
you once hold the reins while I warm my 
fingers ?” 

“Ah, yes,” she cried, eagerly, reassured 
by his answer ; “let me drive. Your hands 
must be frozen.” 

When he would have taken the reins again 
she refused. to give them up. Finally, he 
ceased arguing with her and took them from 
her by main force. 

After that there was silence. The doctor 
was too vexed at her obstinacy, Philippa too 
offended by his action, to speak. 

All at once the sleigh swerved, and by-and- 
by Engel found himself, stunned and half- 
suffocated, lying in a drift. 

His first thought was for the girl. He 
freed himself from the snow and clambered 
up to the road, groping his way. There were 
no lights, the sleigh was on its side. The 
horses were quiet ; no jingle of bells stirred 
the shrill stillness. His heart failed him. 
How long had he been lying in the drift ? 
Was she dead ? Suffocated ? 

He gave a groan: “Ach, Liebchen, mein 
Kindling!” 

A sudden tremulous laugh answered him. 
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“You may call me what names you like, 
if you will only speak.” 

“Where are you, where ?” he shouted. 

“T am here, holding the horses; and I 
have been calling you for an hour.” 

He stumbled towards her, and at last found 
her leaning against one of the horses, the 
reins twisted round her arm. He thought he 
heard her teeth chattering, but he must have 
been mistaken, for her voice was brusque and 
steady when she spoke. 

“T couldn’t look for you,” she explained. 
“The horses would have run away, and I 
thought I had better hold them, so that if 
you were really dead I could get down to 
Lansing.” 

“So?” he said, stupidly. He was still 
stunned by his fall. Then sharp and in- 
sistent came a desire to have some share in 
her solicitude. But he did not know that the 
little spark that night’s work had kindled was 
fanned into a flame by her unconcern. 

He righted the sleigh and lit the lamps, 
and they took their seats again, the doctor 
driving, straining his sight to keep the diffi- 
cult path. 

His great sigh of relief when at last they 
came to the level road made Philippa aware 
that the worst danger was over. Thereafter 
the way wound gradually and evenly down 
towards Lansing. 

Philippa was deep in her thoughts. But 
across her anxiety for her father flashed 
strange lights, in which she saw the face of 
Johann Engel. That speech of hers had 
been brutal. If he had been killed, would 
she, unconcerned, have left him? That night’s 
ride had shown the real man, strong, and 
patient, and gentle. All her heart went out 
to him. 

“Dr. Engel,” she spoke very timidly, 
“it was not true. If you had been killed I 
would not have left you.” 

“So? But I did not think you would,” 
he laughed; and the hearty sound of his 
laugh shook the darkness round them. 

“Tell me, then, you weak little one, what 
could you have done?” 

“I would have searched till I had found 
you ; and then ] would have sat beside you 
till morning,” she said, simply. 

“ But, then, have you no fear?” 

“ T should have been so sorry, I could not 
have thought of anything else,” she answered. 

The silence that fell after that throbbed in 
his ears with noisy significance. He did not 
speak again till he roused Philippa with a 
quick cry: “It is Lansing at last !” 

There were lights at the railway station. 
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Philippa sprang up, but he laid a detaining 
hand on her. 

* Wait, and I will come back to you.” 

She was stiff with cold. Her teeth chattered 
while she waited in that long, long minute of 
his absence. He came back. 

“Little one .. . . little one. . 

His voice broke, and a new fierce cold 
took hold of the girl and made her shiver 
from head to foot. 

“ He is dead !” she whispered. 

Engel carried her into the waiting-room, 
where a fire was burning, and two or three 
men stood, hushed and sympathetic. 

He loosened her furs and rubbed her 
hands, and in a little while she struggled to 
her feet. 

“IT must go—I must see.” 

“T will go first. Wait for 
commanded. 

He beckoned the men away, and the girl 
sat dazed and stunned for an eternity. 

When he came back he made her drink 
some coffee. Then in a horrible dream she 
followed him to the room. 

In the same dream she found herself 
turning from what she saw and clinging to 
Engel’s arm. It was 
only for a minute. zZ 
She drew away and : 
stood stiffly. 

“] will stay here,” 
she said, in a thick 
voice. 

Engel hesitated, 
but the look on her 
face decided him. He 
went out and left her 
alone. 


” 


me,” he 


The swift, chill 
hours passed; the 
hours that travelled 


so swiftly they were 
years, changing the 
girl into the woman. 
And yet what long, 
slow hours they were, 
of uttermost anguish. 
At six o'clock Dr. 
Engel came into the 
room with a cup of 
tea. She rose from 
her knees beside the 
bed, and drank the tea, choking. His worn 
face touched her. 

“ Haven’t you been to sleep?” she asked. 
Even her voice was changed. 

He madea quick gesture. “ But I was not 
tired.” 


a \ 
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Then he told her what he had done, 
speaking softly. 

She listened, half-understanding. The 
only thing clear was that all was arranged, 
and she would be able to start for England 
in a few hours. Dr. Engel had assumed 
that she would wish to take her father home. 

“If you will give me the address, I will 
telegraph to your relatives,” he said. 

She lifted her smitten face. 

“T have no relatives,” she said, blankly. 

“Your friends, then ?” 

She smiled a very pitiful smile, and shook 
her head. 

“None, either. 
wanted anyone else.” 

His glance passed swiftly to the silent 
figure on the bed, and back to the girl, and 
he was dumb. She looked so frail, and 
slight, and small, to stand there alone. 

“What then?” he asked, hoarsely, at last. 

He turned away his face, but not before 
she had seen the tenderness and pity and pain 
in his eyes. 

Suddenly she ran to the bed, and threw 
herself down and covered her face. Engel 
walked to the window, moved and distressed. 
He drew the curtain 
aside and looked out. 
The night had been 
cloven through by a 
streak of dawn. 
Already the east was 
awake. He _ gazed 
out, seeing nothing, 
wrestling with his 
strong emotion, the 
words it would be 
wiser to leave unsaid. 

Then he moved to 
her side and laid his 
hand on her shoulder. 
“T will take him to 
the Mittenthal, to the 


Daddy and I never 





peace of the snow 
and pines. And 
you And 
eee 


He stopped. He 
could not bid her go 
back in her loneliness 


“ LONG, SLOW HOURS OF UTTERMOST ANGUISH.” to England, Ww here 
she had no friend. 


And he would not ask her to return to the 
Mittenthal. He had long ago decided that 
he would never trust a woman again. 

His silence spoke louder than speech, but 
in the girl’s ears her father’s voice was echoing : 
“ Snow and pines—death and immortality. 
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Then she rose from her knees and stood 
up and gazed searchingly into his face, and 
read the distrust, the strength and weakness, 
that struggled there. 

“T thought . . . I would have liked... 
to go back to the Mittenthal,” she faltered. 

“As you please, of course,” he answered, 
coldly. 

His tone startled her. She looked at him, 
baffled, dismayed. She had reached out her 
hand to her friend, and it had met a wall of 
ce. 

She shrank back, and turned from him 
proudly. 

I'he last words her father had said to her 
were in her ears: “ The ice will melt in the 
sun. Be patient.” When she spoke again 
there was a new quality in her voice that set 
him at a great distance from her, outside the 
circle of her obligation. 

“| will take my father to the Mittenthal,” 
she said. 

Engel stared blankly at her. Dazed, it 
seemed to him they_were, living over again 
the moment in the sleigh when she had held 
the reins against his will. She kept them 
now to their peril. Down the icy darkness 
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of the future, separation menaced their lives. 
He made a step towards her, and caught her 
hands. 

“We go back together to the Mittenthal,” 
he said, hoarsely. “And you shall be no 
more lonely, for I love you.” 

She gazed fearfully at him, and strove to 
free her hands. “No, no!” she panted ; 
“it is not love .... you only pity me. 
And I want no pity. . . . not yours... .” 

“ Little one, my own little one,” he said, 
very gravely. “It is not pity. See, I give 
you love—a man’s love—all my love.” 

He crushed her hands in his earnestness, 
but Philippa did not feel the pain. 

The words surging in her ears mixed with 
far-away accents. 

“T leave you to the care of the good 
doctor.” 

She turned herself passionately to the bed 
where her father lay. Then she put her 
hands on Engel’s shoulders, and her emotion 
steadied while she searched his face. 

“We will go together,” she said, at last, 
brokenly, “to the Mittenthal.” 

“ But the Valley of Pity shall be the Valley 
of Love,” Engel answered. 














Old Jopper's Vote: or, How George Pedal, M.P., 
Obtained His Majority. 
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aR. JOSEPH JOPPER, of 2, 
4 Crane Alley, refused to be 
interviewed by either of the 
Parliamentary candidates. He 
said openly to friends, “I 
don’t believe neither in your 
your Rads. Look ‘ee ‘ere! 








nor 


Tories 
They're jes’ six o’ one and ‘arf-a-dozen o’ the 


other. And I ain't a-goin’ to vote for 
neither Gaskin nor Pedal, I ain’t.” 


Bubbleton Borough was in for one of the 


counter ; more oftem he was hawking in the 
streets with a barrow. In the latter case, it 
was Mrs. Jopper who answered to customers. 
She was young, absurdly young, when com- 
pared with her husband ; pretty, and newly 
married. The visitors, both Radicals and 
Conservatives, thought that they saw their 
electoral opportunity in Mrs. Jopper. Their 
arguments were powerfully disturbing to an 
enthusiastic nature ; their entreaties that she 
should use her good offices with Jopper were 
exciting to an emotional 
soul. Soon she was 





closest contests on re- 
cord. <A_ single vote 
might determine the 


issue. The gossip of 
clubs and inns said so, 
the party journals 
anxiously admitted it. 
Radicals were well aware 
that they had a clever 
man in Pedal. They 
could even point to the 
record of the last elec- 
tion with “its astound- 
ingly encouraging  in- 
crease in their vote. 
But Pedal had a weak 
point. He was not 
“local” either by birth, 
property, or even tem 
porary residence. That 
was where so much of his 
argument failed against 
his rival’s supporters. 
“Gaskin is one of us. 


Our interests are his,” 
they said. Such a per 
sonal influence counts 


for much in.an election. 
The political attitude 
assumed by Mr. Jopper e 
appeared remarkable as MR. 
the polling day drew 
closer. His indifferenceamidst a hotly increas- 
ing excitement was impressive. People began 
to talk about Jopper. Some termed him an 
independent thinker, others called him an 
awkward old Presently the political 
agents of the parties grew cunning and sought 
out Mr. Jopper’s personal friends. “Come, 
now! you know old Jopper,” they said, very 
persuasively. “Try what you can do with him.” 
No. 2, Crane Alley, is a fried fish shop. 
Occasionally Jopper was to be found at the 


cuss. 
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sounding her husband 
with a tremendous sense 
of responsibility—was it 
the Radicals or the Con- 
servatives which were 
right ? 

Jopper had a stoop 
which made him hang 
his head forwards. His 
countenance was fat, 
fresh in colour, but aged 
with time. He wore a 
coat-waistcoat with dark, 
greasy sleeves. It drew 
up in wrinkles towards 
the shoulders, allowing 
an inch of shirt to 
appear above the dirty 
check trousers. 

“The Radicals or the 
Conservatives!” he re- 
peated, listlessly. 

“ Yes,” she urged, her 
lips parting breathlessly 
with interest. 

There was a weighty 
pause. Jopper straighten- 
ed the curve in his back. 

“Tt don’t count 
neither way,” he said; 
adding explanatorily, “I shouldn't be a 
‘apenny the better off either of em.” — 

The answer did not appear satisfactory. 
Mrs. Jopper heaved a deep sigh of dis 
appointment. Presently she remarked, with 
a sudden appearance of vivacity : 

“Gaskin passed by ’ere to-day 
close as me to you.” 

Mr. Jopper yawned cavernously, display:ng 
some ill-sown yellow teeth. 

“ Did ’e?” he asked, indifferently. 





I see ’m 
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She 


“Yes,” said Mrs. Jopper, “’e did.” 
paused, adding, reflectively, “’E looks 

Mrs. Jopper hesitated ; a dreamy expres- 
sion came into her blue eyes, shadowing over 
an excessive animation of the face. 

“E looks—wot?” Mr. Jopper 
moving restlessly in his chair. 

“Why! A real genelman,” Mrs. Jopper 
replied, with sudden decision, adding, “ and 
’e is ’andsome, too.” 

“You think ‘im—’andsome, do yer?” 
Jopper asked, glancing sourly at her from 
the corners of his eyes. 

“Yes. ’E is as like ‘is picter in the 
Express as two peas. I knew ‘im at onst 
by the moustache. ’E is a deal better lookin’ 
nor Pedal.” 

Jopper rose noisily to his feet. 

“Moustache or no moustache, I don’t 
want ‘im ’ere,” he said, angrily; and he 
quitted the room, banging the door behind 
him. 

“ There ! now he is bin and got jealous as 
usual,” Mrs. Jopper remarked, grumblingly, 
to herself. It was a distressing perception 
which was gradually flooded over by the 
hourly growing agitation in Mrs. Jopper’s 
mind—which were right, the Radicals or the 
Conservatives ? 





urged, 


Mr. Gaskin dealt with a Bond Street 


tailor. It was not an extravagance. He 
owned a large part of Bubbleton. ‘The 
epithet “smart,” with all which it 
connotes when applied to a 
man’s wardrobe, will describe 
Mr. Gaskin’s sartorial appear- 
ance. For the rest, he was 


forty, tall, and well set-up. He 
had just finished breakfast, and 
now directed his steps towards the 
study. 

“Good morning, Brooks,” he 
said to the private secretary, 
seated at a writing-table, await- 
ing him. And his eye rested 
upon a blue and white pile of 
letters, some in long, some in 
Square, envelopes. 

“There are a good many, sir, 
this morning,” the secretary re- 
marked, following Mr. Gaskin’s 
gaze. He rose to his feet. 

‘It gets worse every day,” 
Mr. Gaskin grumbled. 7s 
shall be thankful when the poll 
IS Over.” 

_ The secretary smiled. Turn- 
ing to a side table, he took up 
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an oblong parcel, which was inclosed in a 
coarse brown paper that appeared crumpled 
as with much service. 

“This came by the parcel post,” he ex- 
plained. 

“What is it?” Mr. Gaskin asked, idly, 
holding out his hand. 

“Tt bears the ‘ Bubbleton’ post - 
mark,” the secretary remarked, dubiously, 
“but x 

“Why, it is heavy as lead,” Mr. Gaskin 
interrupted. He turned the parcel over in 
his hand, his expression expanding with 
astonishment, as he eyed it curiously. 
“ And—— Why!-——” 

Their eyes met. 

“Yes, sir. It is done up in blue ribbon. 
Brown paper and blue ribbon!” 

The secretary permitted himself to laugh. 

Mr. Gaskin trained the left point of his 
waxed moustache, thoughtfully. 

“Give-me a penknife,” he muttered. 

Presently there was a crisp snick, then 
the rustling of paper being unfolded. A 
second later, Mr. Gaskin drew forth a quart 
bottle of pickled onions. 










““MR. GASKIN DREW FORTH A QUART BOTTLE OF PICKLED ONIONS.” 
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“ But whom is this from?” he exclaimed ; 
“T haven’t ordered any. Faugh! I hate 
onions.” 

He placed the bottle so suddenly upon 
the table before him, that the yellow of the 
onions rolled roundly amongst their pickle of 
coarse, brown vinegar. 


“ Perhaps there is a note!” the secretary 


suggested, glancing over Mr. Gaskin’s 
shoulder into the folds of the brown 
paper. 


The wrapper was impatiently turned inside 
out. 

“No,” Mr. Gaskin said. His eye fell 
upon the blue ribbon. He frowned, adding, 
“* A practical joke, I suppose.” 


The secretary laughed freely. It was a 
familiarity which offended Mr. Gaskin’s 
punctilious sense of self-importance. Strid- 


ing to the writing-table, he began to open 
the pile of correspondence. 

Mr. Gaskin read through the first letter, 
and placed it by his side with the coldly- 
delivered remark: “I will answer this my- 
self.” The second was a circular. It was 
torn angrily into halves, and thrown into a 
waste-paper basket. “A civil reply, please, 
but say ‘No,’” Mr. Gaskin directed, stiffly, 
passing the third into Mr. Brooks’s hand. 


The fourth!—the fourth went into the 
waste-paper basket. The fifth 

Mr. Gaskin read, and re-read it. He 
looked up. The secretary was addressing 
an envelope. 

“T’ve * 

“One moment, sir,” Mr. Brooks inter- 


Affiving a stamp, he 
“Yes, sir, 


rupted, respectfully. 
hurriedly closed the envelope. 
you were going to say ; 

“T’ve a letter here, from a woman signing 
herself—Laura Jopper,” Mr. Gaskin ex- 
plained, slowly. “She writes from 2, Crane 
Alley. I think I'll say 

Mr. Gaskin reflected. The secretary drew 
a sheet of paper forwards, holding his pen in 
readiness. 

“Write: ‘Madam, Mr. Joseph Gaskin 
desires me to acknowledge with many thanks 
your letter of the 13th instant and the hand- 
some present of pickles which accompanied 
it. I am to state that it has given him great 
pleasure to find that Mrs. Jopper should 
have so appreciated his labours in behalf of 
the Conservative cause. And I am to add 
that at the first opportunity the onions shall 
certainly appear at his table. Express- 
ing Mr. Gaskin’s renewed thanks, I am, 
madam, 

“* Let me see what you've written.” 
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The handed over the 
gravely. 

“Yes, that will do,” Mr. Gaskin said, after 
a pause. He looked up, explaining, “The 
woman writes an hysterical farrago how I am 
going to save the country and how she would 
die to help me. ‘The excitement of the 
election seems to have turned her head . . . 
Yes, one must humour this sort of people 

. . Aye, know. The husband has a vote. 
She may influence him. I hope so. Johnson 
was telling me that he could do nothing with 
him. An awkward sort of customer. Anyhow, 
the letter’ll do. Let it go by the next post.” 

Mr. Gaskin returned it to his secretary, 
and rising, pressed the button of an electric 
bell. 

A man-servant appeared. 

“You rung, sir?” 

“Yes.” Mr. Gaskin pointed to a side 
table. ‘There is a bottle of onions, there, 
John. You are welcome to them No, 
I do not want them. Take them with you 
now. 


secretary letter, 


The postman does not often call at Crane 


Alley. The man himself felt that it was an 
event. Smiling, he handed a letter to Mrs. 
Jopper. 


“ For me?” she gasped. 

“For you!” he replied. 

Jopper was out. Nevertheless, Mrs. Jopper 
ran up to the privacy of a bedroom upon 
the second floor, before she trusted herself 
to open the precious missive that, with its 
beautiful paper and handwriting, must surely 
come from Mr. Gaskin. “Madam”— its first 
word brought a brilliant colour into her 
cheeks. She had never been addressed as 
“ Madam ” in her life. She perused it in an 
ecstasy of gratified vanity. ‘“ Zhere,” she 
whispered, hollowly, to herself, “ Zhere /” 

An unusual excitement about Mrs. Jopper 
attracted her husband’s attention when he 
returned home. ‘The brilliancy of her eyes, 
the rapid flow of her words, the restlessness 
of her movements made him uneasy. He 
taxed her with it. But she would admit 
nothing. She was the same as usual, she 
said. Jopper’s eyes rolled suspiciously. A 
little later, he rose suddenly to his feet. 

“Wot’s that you’ve jes’ shoved into your 
pocket ?” he asked, masterfully. “ Gi’ it me.” 

Mrs. Jopper had been taking a sly glance 
of enjoyment. She drew back in alarm. 

“Tt ain’t nuthin’,” she replied. “It’s only 
a reckonin’ o’ Saturday’s red ‘errins.” 

“?And it over, d’ye ‘ear ?” Mr. Jopper said 
more masterfully. 
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“Ver’ve see it already, Joe,” Mrs. Jopper 
answered, faintly hoping to escape. 

“T ain't. And it ain't no red ’errin’ 
reckonin’. It’s a letter; I see the envelope.” 

There was no escape. Mrs. Jopper drew 
forth Mr. Gaskin’s letter with a trembling 
hand. It was snatched from her grasp. 
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A sweep of gravel drive curves round to 
the front door. There is a point where a 
path upon the left leads away behind the 
mansion. Jopper saw this path plainly. 
But he refused to be guided by it. His 
angry emotions disposed him to claim an 
equality with Mr. Gaskin by walking sturdily 





“it’s A LETTER} 


“So you’ve been a-writin’ to im! You've 
been a-sendin’ ’im my pickled injins, ’ave 
yer?” said Mr. Jopper, threateningly, after 
a dreadful silence spent in perusal. 

Mrs. Jopper raised her hands beseech 
ingly. 

“Laura!” said Mr. Jopper, awfully, “1 
shall fetch em back, I shall.” 

* But, Joe, ‘e “ull eat ’em isself, if yer 
only let ’im,” she pleaded, pathetically. 

E ‘ull eat the werry pickles as I made wi’ 
my own ’ands. ‘Think o’ that now!” 

And Mrs. Jopper raised a martyr’s face. 

“Gaskin eat your pickles! Gaskin/!” 
said Mr Jopper, witheringly. 

Mrs. Jopper felt herself choking with dis- 
appvintment. She raised a hand pitifully to 
her throat. 

“ Never / if I knows it,” said Mr. Jopper, 
with jealous force ; and he quitted the room, 
carrying Mr. Gaskin’s letter with him, 

Vol. xvi.- 96 


I SEE THE ENVELOPE.” 


along the gravel drive. Jopper scarcely 
realized his social boldness till the bell was 
rung and he was waiting inactively upon a 
broad white surface at the head of a flight 
of steps. 

At length the door opened. 

“T want to see Mr. Gaskin,” he said, a red 
flush expanding from under the dirt-smears 
that were upon his face. 

John, the man-servant, hesitated. The 
appearance of Jopper would have harmonized 
better with the framework of the back door. 
Nevertheless, at election times 

“What name shall I give?” he 
doubtfully. 

The reply came, boldly and_ straightfor 
wardly 

“ Joe Jopper.” 

“Step in, sir.” 

The high door was closed behind him. 
Jopper stood upon the tessellated pavement 


asked, 
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of a fine hall. “Thank ’ee,” he said, seating 
himself awkwardly upon the edge of a prof- 
fered chair. 

The man-servant left him, in search of 
Mr. Gaskin. 

The stillness of the lofty hall, its great oil 
paintings, its broad flight of stairs—affected 
Jopper in spite of himself. He was still 
indignant, but it was now a confused indig- 
nation. He was feeling with alarm that it 
would be difficult to put it into words amidst 
this grand furniture. He was nervously 
taking out a red handkerchief to mop his 
face, when John returned through a door. 

“This way, please,” the man-servant 
invited. 

They traversed a corridor with panels in 
white and gold. Jopper entered a room 
confusedly. 

“You wished to see me?” Mr. Gaskin 
said, interrogatively, looking over 
his shoulder from a writing-table. 

Jopper swept a glance round. 
He felt his feet upon the amazing 
softness of a Turkey carpet. 

“T did,” he gasped. 

“ Well! what is it?” 

Jopper shifted his hat from 
hand to hand. His stoop grew 
more pronounced. Suddenly he 
drew himself up in desperation 
and began to explain. 

Mr. Gaskin pushed back his 
chair. 

“ But I don’t understand !” he 
remarked. ‘“ What letter is it 
that you refer to?” 

“Tt ain’t s-so much the letter,” 
Jopper replied, stutteringly ; “ it’s 
the pickles as I can’t get over. 
She didn’t ought to have sent 
em.” 

A sudden light dawned upon 
Mr. Gaskin. 

“Ah! but you didn’t mention 
them before. Vow I understand,” 
he said, with a laugh. ‘ You want 
them back, then ?” 

“TI do,” Jopper said, sulkily. 
“She didn’t ought to have sent 
‘em without a-tellin’ me — ’er 
‘usband. If she ’ad, it would 
have been different ; and very 
like I wouldn’t have said nuthin’.” 

Jopper’s tone was plainly 
jealous. Mr. Gaskin, not being able to 
read the future, felt amused. He put a 
question with a smile. 

“ Mrs. Jopper is young, I suppose ? 7. 
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“She is old enough to know better,” 
Jopper answered, sulkily. 
“ And pretty ?” 

Their eyes met. 
Jopper had a vote. 
he had gone too far. 
covered up his question. 

“The pickles shall be returned to Crane 
Alley to-night, Mr. Jopper,” he said, formally. 

“For sure?” the old man inquired, sus- 
piciously. 

“‘ My servant shall bring them.” 

Jopper turned lumberingly around, prepar- 
ing to quit the room with a muttered thanks. 

Mr. Gaskin checked him at the door. 

“1 trust that we may have your vote, Mr. 
Jopper,” he said, ingratiatingly. 

“TI dunno. I'll see about it when I get 
the injins back.” 

“ But, Mr. Jopper 


Mr. Gaskin saw that 
Bowing, he hastily 


‘**rT AIN’T S-SO MUCH THE LETTER,’ JOPPER REPLIED, ‘IT’S THE 
PICKLES.’ ” 


Jopper did not wait for the conclusion of 
the sentence. He escaped. 


The incident passed out of Mr. Gaskin’s 
mind till the evening. 


“Oh! by-the-bye, I 
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was nearly forgetting,” he muttered to him- 
self, striding to a bell. 

[he man-servant appeared. 

“John!” said Mr. Gaskin, “I am sorry, 
but I must ask for those pickles back, which 
I gave you yesterday. I'll make it up to you 
some other way.” 

An anxious perplexity came into the man- 
servant’s face. He flushed, fidgeting with 
his hands. 

“They've h’eat ’em h’up, sir, in the 
servants’ ’all,” he explained, after an awkward 
hesitation. 

“What ! a whole quart in one day?” Mr. 
Gaskin exclaimed, in surprise. 

John looked bashfully upon the ground. 

“T ’elped ’em, sir,” he admitted. 

“Well! no harm, no harm,” Mr. Gaskin 
said, genially ; ““I am glad you all enjoyed 
them. But let me have the bottle, please. 
| wish to return it. We can fill it up with 
other onions.” 

“There you ’ave me again, sir,” the 
man-servant remarked, lugubriously. “ We 
chucked, the empty bottle atop o’ the dust- 
‘eap. And the dustman called just ‘alf an 
hour afterwards with the cart.” 

“Well, well!” Mr. Gaskin exclaimed, im- 
patiently ; “get me another bottle of the 
same size. And tell cook to fill it with 
onions. I shall want you to take it to a 
man, named Jopper, at 2, Crane Alley . ‘ 
You know . Yes! near the Market 
Square.” 


Some people are described as “ never 
knowing when they are satisfied.” Jopper 
had approached Mr. Gaskin as he had said 
that he would do. The. pickles were 
to be returned, as he had said that they 
should be. Yet still Jopper harped upon 
the subject to his wife. 

“You've ’ad your way, wot more d’yer 
want?” the. latter asked, bitterly. She did 
not understand that her husband, having 
gathered importance in his own eyes from 
his action, was now jealously desirous of 
impressing her with the same. 

This blindness to his virility, this stupidity 
towards his determination—irritated Jopper. 
He would have wished for her open credit and 
admiration of the fact that he—a “little” man 

had boldlyapproached a “big” man. Jopper 
exhibited an extraordinary fury, then, when 
he recognised that the bottle of pickles which 
Mr. Gaskin returned was not identical with 
the one that had been originally dispatched. 
Jopper’s new indignation appeared very real 
to his wife. His threats of a separation, of 
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suicide, of smashing the pink china vase— 
alarmed her. The home seemed threatened 
with ruin unless she could pacify him. But 
how? There seemed but one way. The 
original bottle of onions must’ be returned. 
Crushing down her disappointment, Mrs. 
Jopper came to her determination. She 
would go to Mr. Gaskin upon the following 
morning. Ifshe explained the matter clearly, 
that hero of her imagination could not have 
the heart to refuse. An afterthought came 
soothingly to the little woman. ‘Though 
Mr. Gaskin must not be allowed to eat her 
onions, she would still have the pleasure of 
hearing the great man express a keen regret 
at the withdrawal of her gift. The idea 
gratified her vanity. She went trustfully to 
sleep with it. 


Mr. Gaskin was fagged and weary. 
“Whom did you say?” he asked, irritably. 
“Mrs. Jopper,” was the reply. 

“Tm very busy. Ask her to call again!” 
Mr. Gaskin ordered, shortly, going on with 
his work, 

“Well!” Mr. Gaskin exclaimed, raising 
his head as John reappeared. 

“The woman says that she wants to see 
you very particularly, sir. She would be 
obliged if you’d spare her five minutes.” 

“These people never think that, with five 
minutes to one and five minutes to another, 
the whole of one’s time is swallowed up,” 
Mr. Gaskin grumbled. “ But show her in!” 
he added, impatiently. 

“T have returned the pickles. My man 
took them to your husband last night,” he said 
to Mrs. Jopper, when, flushed and trembling, 
she had seated herself in his presence. 

“That is the orkerd part of it, sir. You 
ain't,” Mrs. Jopper replied, quaveringly. 
“Our bottle ain’t come back yet. They’ve 
brought us another, and Jopper is takin’ on 
orful becos of it. I’m afeared o’ wot ’e ‘ull 
do to me if ’e don’t get ’is own.” 

Mr. Gaskin wished to get on with his 
work. 

“Tush!” he exclaimed. “ But it held 
the same amount of onions as yours, didn’t 
ne 

Mrs. Jopper bridled gratefully. It seemed 
to her that Mr. Gaskin was arguing so that 
he might keep her handiwork for himself. 

“That ain’t the p’int with Jopper,” she 
remarked, lowering her eyes, with a pretty 
confusion. 

“What 
asked. 

“ The bottles bein’ o’ the same size,” 


isn’t the point?” Mr. Gaskin 


Mrs, 
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Jopper answered. She hesitated. Her voice 
dropped a tone as she added: “It’s Jopper’s 
jealous ways as makes ’im say as ’e will ’ave 
mine.” 

She looked slyly upwards. 

* Nonsense !” Mr. Gaskin exclaimed, meet 
ing her eye. 

There was a pause. Mr. Gaskin was in 
doubt what to do. Mrs. Jopper misinter- 


UTE AP one bret 
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Jopper suggested, her eyes rolling dramati- 
cally. 

“No! I have not eaten them,” the 
Parliamentary candidate replied, slowly, un- 
willingly. 

“Then give ‘em me back, sir, and I'll 
bless yer,” said Mrs. Jopper, rising to her 
feet. “I'll bless yer as a pore woman as 
respecs yer by day and by night.” 


“ “THAT AIN'T THE PINT WITH JOPPER,’ SHE REMARKED.” 


preted his silence. It appeared to her to be 
due to a charming obstinacy. It gratified her 
vanity that Mr. Gaskin still made no offer of 
returning the pickles. “ You ‘ull let me ‘ave 
‘em back, sir?” she urged, presently. 

“T fear that I can’t.” 

“Don’t say ‘No,’ sir. 
when ’e is in ‘is takins.” 

Mr. Gaskin felt the position to be awkward. 
He moved uneasily in his chair. 

“T am sorry———” 

“Now, don’t say ‘ No,’ sir,” Mrs. Jopper 
interrupted, beseeching with her hands. 

“T am sorry,” Mr. Gaskin repeated, colour- 


Jopper is terrible 


ing; “but—but I have not got the 
pickles.” 
“ You've eat ‘em, ‘ave yer?” Mrs. 


“T tell you that I have not got your 
pickles, Mrs. Jopper,” Mr. Gaskin replied. 

There was a silence. He could not resist 
her penetrating glance. 

“T gave them to John 
eaten them,” he explained. 

Mrs. Jopper’s face turned white. Her lips 
trembled at the thought of her onions having 
been given to the servants. Suddenly she 
spoke with the fury of an outraged vanity 

“Tf anyone ’ad told me it of yer, I'd never 
a-believed ’em.” She curtsied angrily, scorn- 
fully. “Good day, Mr. Gaskin. [I'll see 
what Jopper says to it all, I will.” 

And that was how old Jopper plumped 
for Pedal. 

And the one vote did it ! 


the servants have 














Some 


Famous 


Hands. 


By Maup CHURTON. 


AN being a creature who knows 
neither whence he came nor 
whither he is bound—who 
walks in the darkness for the 
few steps we call “ Life,” and 
then returns again into the 
it is not to be wondered at that 





unknown 
he gladly welcomes any means of lifting, but 
for an inch, the veil of destiny which hides 


the future from his 
gaze. Rather is it 
extraordinary — the 
instinctive ten- 
dency being to seek 
the supernatural 
that men should be 
put to, such pains 
to conceal this 
desire, and should 
invariably adopt an 
attitude of super- 
cilious contempt 
towards anything of 
a mysterious nature. 

Women being 
more creatures of 
impulse, and accus- 
tomed to give their 
emotions fuller 
play, take up a 
different position, 
and frankly confess 
the deep interest 
which things mysti- 
cal hold for them. 
But ask a number 
of men their 
opinion on palm- 
istry, or any other 
branch of the occult 
sciences, and five 
out of six will 
sweepingly de- 
nounce it as 
‘trash,” without 
being able to give a single reason to support 
their view, beyond a vague assertion that 
“all that kind of thing is rubbish !” 

The sixth man may have gone a little 
into the subject, and perhaps, in his heart, 
be thoroughly convinced of its truth, but 





NO. 1.—A MAP OF THE HAND, SHOWING THE TECHNICAL 
NAMES OF THE VARIOUS LINES. 
From a Photograph of a Lady's Hand. 


nothing will induce him to say more than a 
grudging “There may be something in it.” 
It seems to be a point of honour among 
Englishmen to denounce anything which 
they cannot understand. And yet, in these 
days of marvellous discoveries, when the 
Rontgen rays are followed by the wireless 
telegraphy, and we stand aghast, wonder- 
ing what will be the next extraordinary 
revelation — surely 
even the most 
obstinate man 
ought to be con- 
vinced that there 
are, in heaven and 
earth, things un- 
dreamt of in his 
little, limited philo- 
sophy. One by 
one the buried 
truths are dug out 
of the sands of 
time ; some day, 
perhaps, the whole 
of the hidden 
wonder-world — will 
be made clear to 
us —- who knows? 
Meanwhile, in the 
modern revival of 
that curious art 
known as Cheiro- 
mancy, or the 
science of the hand, 
we have a striking 
instance of an 
ancient craft, long 
since forgotten and 
fallen into disgrace, 
being brought to 
the light again, and 
established as a 
study worthy of the 
serious attention of 
men and women. 

I have before me a number of pictures of 
famous hands (the impressions of which 
have been taken by means of a gelatine 
roller and a mixture of printer’s ink, so 
that in these illustrations a left hand 
shows as a right, and wice-versd), which 
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the distinguished psychologist and cheiro- 
mant, Comte de Hamong, better known as 
“Cheiro,” has kindly allowed me to select 
from his collection of over 20,000 examples 
for the benefit of THE STRAND MAGAZINE’S 
readers. 
the hand has been given by its owner for 
the purpose of enabling “Cheiro” to make a 
collection (for 
the advantage of 
future genera- 
tions) of the 
hands of men 
and women who 
have played a 
more or less im- 
portant part in 
whatever branch 
of thought with 
which they have 
been associated. 

Let sceptics 
account for the 
curious lines and 
marks on these 


widely differing 
palms as_ best NO. 2.— 
they may. I 


believe it is a 
popular belief among those ignorant of the 
subject that the lines are caused by work, or 
by constant folding. If this were so (I quote 
from “Cheiro’s” “ Language of the Hand ”), 
“it would be only reasonable to suppose that a 
person in any employment that necessitated 
the constant folding of the hand would have 
some thousands of lines and cross-lines on 
their hands, by the time they reached 
middle age ; whereas the woman who lived 
a life of ease and luxury would have 
scarcely any. But the most casual observer 
will find that the direct opposite is the 
case: in the first instance, the worker 
becomes a mere machine, and often only 
two or three main lines will be found on 
such a hand.” Moreover, clear and distinct 
markings are found on the palms of newly- 
born infants; and the illustration given 
here (Plate 2) of the hand of a baby, only 
twenty-four hours old, is certainly a strong 
refutation of the idea that the marks on 
the palm are made by constant folding. 
It may also be stated in this connection, 
should anyone require further proof, that in 
certain forms of paralysis, the lines have been 
found to completely disappear, although the 
hand may continue to fold as before. 

The briefest scientific theory for the belief 
that the hand shows the inCuence of the 
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In many cases the impression of 





AN INFANT'S HAND. 
From an impression taken twenty-four houra after birth. 
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brain is—according to Sir Charles Bell, the 
great nerve specialist—that there are more 
motor and sensory nerves from the brain to 
the hand than to any other part of the body, 
and that as the hand is the most important 
tool of the brain, it would naturally show the 
development and endowment of the mind. 
Further with this science of Cheiromancy 
itself I cannot 
deal, as I have 
merely to confine 
myself to the 
famous hands 
here presented. 
Those who wish 
to go more inti 
mately into the 
why and where 
fore of the state- 
ments I shall 
make about them 
must consult a 
text-book of 
palmistry, of 
which the one 
already men 
tioned is_ the 
best known. 
The most in 
teresting plate in the collection before m« 
is assuredly that which represents the 
palm of Mme. Sarah Bernhardt (Plate 3) 
Such a wonderful woman would naturally 
have a wonderful hand. It belongs to the 
type technically known as the Conic or 
Artistic, which term also includes the hands 
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of Mme. Melba, Mme. Calvé, and Sir Frede- 
rick Leighton, and is supposed to be the 
most versatile of all shapes as regards art, 
denoting love of form, colour, music, and 
poetry. 

It will be noticed that the palms of Mme. 
Bernhardt and Sir Frederick Leighton contain 
the double lines of Individuality (see Plate 1), 
the second of which, when it goes straight to 
the third finger, is generally found on the 
hands of those who have won glory and 
celebrity, but generally more as_ public 
favourites than as public men. 

It is not often that this line is found going 
right through the palm. Compare the hands 
of Calvé, Melba, 
and Nordica, whose 
success dawned 
later in life. To 
the incomparable 
Bernhardt, on the 
contrary, “ fortune 
came with both 
hands full,” from 
the very -first, and 
all the marks on 
her hands go to 
confirm this. For 
instance, the little 
cross at the base of 
the first finger indi- 
cates mental aspira- 
tions of the most 
ambitious charac- 
ter, for in the lan- 
guage of the hand, 
the first is the finger 
of Power and 
Ambition. The 
square is generally 
accounted a sign of 
preservation from 
danger ; in this position, next the star, 
the dangers would in some way have 
threatened the fulfilment of the aspira- 
tions. The star on the base of the third or 
finger of the Arts is an indication of great 
glory. The most unfavourable mark in this 
otherwise fortunate hand is the cross under 
the second finger, which is a sure sign of a 
life full of tragedies and tragic effects. 
The small lines which cross the palm from 
the base of the thumb outwards denote 
Opposition, and enemies of one’s own sex. 
Of these, so successful a woman as Sarah 
Bernhardt must have had hundreds. A 
noticeable feature in her hand is the straight- 
ness of the lines, which is said to indicate 
decision and directness of purpose. Her 
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thick-set thumb shows force of temper, 
obstinacy, and will-power to an extreme 
degree; and the unusually wide space 
between the third and fourth finger is always 
supposed to denote love of independence of 
action. 

Attention must be called to a very inter- 
esting point of similarity between the hands 
of Sarah Bernhardt, Wilson Barrett, Calvé, 
Melba, and Sir Arthur Sullivan—(Plates 3, 
4, 6, 8, and 9)—namely, that, in all five 
cases, the line of Mentality, or, as I prefer 
to call it, the line of Intellect, and the line 
of Vitality, or Life (see Plate 1), instead of 
being, as usual, joined at the commence- 
ment, are separated 
by a more or less 
wide space. This 
is said to denote a 
confident, self- 
reliant, daring, and 
rather reckless 
nature, in which 
the dramatic in- 
stinct would be 
strongly developed. 
People with this 
mark in their palms 
would naturally be 
more likely to 
succeed than their 
opposite—the cau- 
tious, self - distrust- 
ing temperament, 
for an example of 
which compare the 
hand of Mme. Nor- 
dica (Plate 7). It 
will be seen that 
the line of Intellect 


clings to the Life- 
line almost into 
the middle of the palm. In the case of 


Mr. Wilson Barrett (Plate 4), the rest of 
the hand does not show the double lines 
up the centre of the palm, or any of the 
other marks of success, which are to be 
found in a greater or lesser degree on the 
other four hands. His career bears out this, 
for although he has been on the stage since 
the age of seventeen, and is a very gifted 
and most popular actor, he has met with an 
overwhelming amount of bad luck, when all 
is said and done. His thumb shows him to 
be possessed of indomitable perseverance ; 
the wide curve of his Life-line into the centre 
of the palm is a sign of enormous vitality, 
and denotes the power of beginning life all 
over again if necessary. 
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To return ox.ce again to the Divine Sarah, 
the impression of her hand which we re- 
produce here was taken by “Cheiro” in 1892, 
at her house in Regent’s Park. She became 
very excited on hearing his delineation of it, 
and rushed up and down the room in true 
Bernhardt style. Then, by a_ bewildering 
transition of mood, she suddenly became 
depressed, and finished in a subdued religious 
humour, as will be seen from the sentiments 
she inscribed in “ Cheiro’s ” autograph-book, 
at the close of the interview. The following 
is a translation : 


Since God has placed in our hands lines that tell 
our past and future, I only regret that from those 
lines we cannot know the future of those dear to us, 
that we might warn them of dangers and sorrows to 
come. But God doeth all things well. So be it then. 

SARAH BERNHARDT. 1892. 
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The only hand in the whole 20,000 equally 
remarkable to that of the great actress is 
one belonging to a Russian lady, whose palm 
is very similarly marked, and who was 
destined to play the strangest and most 
tragic part on the stage of life. One of her 
many previous lovers procured the arrest of 
her husband (from motives of jealousy), for 
some imaginary political crime, on the very 
morning of her wedding, just as the bridal 
party left the church. She turned Nihilist, 
and devoted her life henceforth to plotting 
the rescue of her husband and the downfall 
of his betrayer. Amongst other exciting 
adventures, this lady succeeded in escaping 
from Siberia. She was a woman of great 
fascinations and extraordinary courage, and 
for sheer “thrilling” capacity, her life-story 
would beat the most sensational novel, 
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The impression of Lord Leighton’s hand 
(Plate 5) was taken two years before his 
death: the illustration in this case is from 
the left hand, as the right did not come out 
clearly enough for reproduction. His palm 
was very full and soft, an indication of a 
luxurious, ease-loving nature. The fingers 
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taper slightly towards the nails, but not so 
much as Bernhardt’s or Melba’s. The line 
of Intellect, it will be seen, is well marked. 
It rises very high on the ‘base of the first 
finger, a sign of great ambition and desire 
for success ; and by sloping slightly down the 
hand, it denotes the imaginative faculty 
usually associated with the artistic tempera- 
ment. 

The hands of Mme. Calvé and Mme. 
Nordica (Plates 6 and 7) are singularly alike 





MME. LILIAN NORDICA. 
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in shape, although the markings are altogether 
different. In Calvé’s hand we again note 
the pointed fingers of impulse. The line of 
Intellect is forked at the end, which indicates 
a dual temperament, both analytical and 
practical, as well as imaginative and poetical. 
In art she would be guided by intuitions and 
instinct, whereas Nordica, on the contrary, 
would be influenced more by reason and 
judgment, in consequence of her cautious 
nature previously alluded to. Calvé’s hand 
would show her to be of a rather phlegmatic 
disposition, but excitable where her art is 
concerned, and very impetuous in inspiration, 
although not nearly to such a degree as 
Bernhardt, whose hand is of a more extreme 
type in every way. Calvé’s thumb is strong, 
and indicates a firm will and fluency of 
speech, although a lack of control in expres- 
sion, and not much tact. Hard circumstances 
are shown at the commencement of her life ; 
success and celebrity are marked from 
middle life onwards. 

The formation of Mme. Nordica’s line 
of Intellect denotes a sensitive and nervous 
temperament; the 
sudden upward curve 
of the line when half 
across the palm would 
indicate a great effort 
to gain more self- 
confidence. Its ex- 
ceptional length is a 
sign of unusual mental 
ability, but the fact 
that the line is not so 
pronounced on the 
left hand shows that 
this ability is more 
the result of hard 
study than otherwise. 
She is a great worker, 
and her success is 
largely due to her 
enormous plodding 
power and tenacity of 


purpose. 
Of Mme. Melba’s 
palm (Plate 8) we 


have not a very good 

impression, but it is 

sufficiently clear to note the points of simi- 
larity between it and the hands of the other 
famous singers — notably, the self-reliant 
nature to which allusion has already been 
made, and the pointed finger-tips, which, 
together with the wide space between the 
lingers, would indicate a nature exceptionally 
Impulsive in thought, speech, and action. 

Vol. xvi.—97. 
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The double lines of Individuality show an 
eventful and very successful career—though, 
as in the former instances, the success does 
not come all at once, but only after some 
opposition and difficulties. Mme. Melba’s 
people were strongly against her desire for 
a public career, which manifested itself at a 
very tender age. In a recently-published 
account of her early struggles, she gives an 
amusing description of the failure which 
greeted her first concert — planned and 
carried out at the age of sixteen. Her 
father wrote privately to each of the invited 
guests, requesting, as a personal favour, that 
they would not attend. Consequently, when 
the youthful performer stepped on to the 
platform, the feeble clapping of two pairs of 
hands was all that greeted her. However, 
she went bravely through the programme, in 
spite of her mortification, and now looks back 
with amusement on the occasion of her 
smallest audience. It might be mentioned that 
Mme. Melba is an enthusiastic believer in 
palmistry. She called to consult “ Cheiro ” one 
day in New York, without giving hername, and 
it was not until the 
interview was over 
that she revealed her 
identity—on hearing 
which, “Cheiro ” took 
the impression here 
presented. “ You are 
wonderful — what 
more can I say ?” was 
the flattering inscrip- 
tion which she wrote 
above her name in 
the palmist’s auto- 
graph-book. 

It is a fact worthy 
of notice that the 
lines of Intellect on 
the singers’ hands 
(Plates 6, 7, and 8) 
are straight, whereas 
that of the artist and 
the composer (Plates 
5 and 9g) are sloping, 
thus indicating more 
of imaginative power 
in the latter case, 
though all five hands are of the artistic type. 
Sir Arthur Sullivan’s Intellect-line (Plate 9) is 
peculiarly sloping. He is evidently a man of 
sentiment. Strong dramatic instinct is shown 
by the separation of the lines of Intellect 
and Vitality as aforesaid; and the rounded 
formation of the base of the thumb is said to 
indicate love of melody. The line of Indi- 
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‘mixed ” type of hand, the fingers being of 
the Philosophic order, and the palm belong- 
+ ing to the Square or Active type. The 
Individuality line is exceptionally strong, and 
the most interesting thing about the hand is 
that this line goes upward to the first finger, 
instead of, as usual, to the second. This 
is the sign that “ Cheiro” looks out for in the 
hands of statesmen and men of authority, for as 
well as being a mark of success, it indicates 
the power to dictate and rule, the first finger 
being naturally the dictator, the one by which 
we in every sense “lay down the law.” ‘The 
line of Life also goes to the first finger, 
which gives additional strength to the ambi- 
tious aspirations. 
Plate 11 shows the hand of the late Miss 
Frances Willard, the well-known American 





NO. 9. THE HAND OF SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN 


viduality ascending right up to the second 
finger is another sign of musical ability, and 
the fact that this line is joined so far with 
the line of Vitality denotes that the destiny 
did not develop early. Compare this line 
with the same on Mme. Bernhardt’s palm 
(Plate 3). 

Quite a different kind of hand is that of 
the Right Honourable Joseph Chamberlain 
(Plate 10), which I would class as one of the 
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philanthropist. Although a deeply religious 
woman, she was never narrow-minded, and she 
regarded palmistry—as “Cheiro” practised 
it—in the light of a scientific study. One 
morning in Chicago, only three months 
before her death, she presented herself at 
“ Cheiro’s ” hotel for an examination of her 
hands, under the date of an appointment made 
out toa “ Miss X.” She was accompanied by 
her private secretary, a young lady, who took 
shorthand notes of the interview, and if Miss 
Willard could have been guided by the 
warnings of breaking health which were given 
her that morning, it is not at all improbable 
that her life might have been prolonged. 
Her answer to the palmist’s warnings was 
characteristic of the woman. “Rest, my 


NO. 10 —THE HAND OF THE RIGHT HON, JOSEPH . ”. ai “ - . — % il be 
CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. dear sir,” she said, “ rest for me is impossible. 
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How can I rest with such a nature, when 
there is so much to be done ?” 

As in Melba’s case, it was not until the 
interview was over that she allowed her name 
to be known. Her first finger, it will be 
seen, is as long as the 
third—a rare sign, and 
one only found with a 
nature which possessed 
in a large degree the 
power of dictating to 
others, and was capable 
of assuming great 
responsibilities. | Miss 
Willard’s is in every 
way an_ exceptional 
hand. By the signs 
already explained, the 
reader will see that it 
shows great intellectual 
gifts, a very determined 
nature, unusual  will- 
power, and independ- 
ence of action. 

Mark. Twain’s hand 
(Plate 12) is curious, 
the line of Intellect 
being straight and very 
well marked, although 
the rest of the hand 
indicates an eventful career of ups and 
downs, more than continued success. He 
began life as a printer at the age of 
thirteen, and at twenty years old he went 
West in the capacity 
of a pilot. He subse- 
quently became a 
reporter in California, 
and an editor in 
Buffalo ; and now, at 
the age of sixty-three, 
he is known as the 
most famous humorist 
in two continents. 
His later years have 
been much worried by 
financial troubles, con- 
sequent on the failure 
of his publishing- 
house, C. L. Webster 
and Co., of New York. 
This is another 
“mixed” hand, belong- 
ing both to the Square 
and Conic class. His 
well-known aversion 
to Cecil Rhodes is 
singular in so genial a 


man, “When Rhodes’s NO. 13.—THE HAND OF PROFESSOR MAX MULLER. 
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time comes,” says Mark, “may I be there 
to have a piece of the rope!” 

It is rather curious to note that in the 
hands of humorists, of which “ Cheiro” has 
upwards of a dozen in his collection, the line 
of Intellect is in every 
case similar, although 
the other lines vary 
considerably. 

Plate 13 represents 
the hand of Professor 
Max Miiller, which be- 
longs to the Philosophic 
type, and is an interest- 
ing study of lines and 
cross-lines. The slop- 
ing line of Intellect 
indicates the imagina- 
tive and poetical tem- 
perament, which one 
would naturally expect 
in the case of the dis- 
tinguished German 
poet. It is also forked, 
like Calvé’s, which 
would give a practical 
side to the nature. 
Professor Miller is 
very interested in the 
science of the hand. 
In “ Cheiro’s ” book he wrote : 

“Who are blind? Those who do not see 


the invisible world.—F. Max MULLER, 
Oxford, August 13, ’96.” 
Sir Edwin Arnold 


assented most readily 
when asked for per- 
mission to take an 
impression of his palm 
(Plate 14), which, by 
the way, is rather diffi- 
cult to class, as some 
of the fingers would 
belong by formation 
to the Philosophic or 
Intellectual, and some 
to the Square or Active 
type. He has both 
the lines of Indivi- 
duality well developed. 
The line of Intellect 
would indicate a love 
of the philosophies, 
and of studying people 
and races. It will be 
remembered that he 
recently married a 
Japanese lady, who 
is, I believe, the first 






















NO, 14.--THE HAND OF SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 


of her countrywomen to bear an English 
title. Sir Edwin was created a baronet in 
1888. 

As in the case of Sarah Bernhardt, the 
straightness of the lines on Lady Henry 
Somerset’s palm (Plate 15) denotes decision 
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and strength of purpose ; the line of Intellect 
shows her to be very practical. The mount 
at the base of the thumb is, in the language 
of the hand, the seat of the affections ; in 
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this case, the width of the mount, together 
with the line of Vitality curving out into the 
hand, would denote a deeply sympathetic 
nature and the love of humanity. 

Sir John Lubbock’s hand (Plate 16) 
belongs to the Philosophic type, and-—with 
its narrow palm and long, idealistic fingers 
is similar in many points to that of Lady 
Henry Somerset. The deep lines on the 
mount of the thumb would show him to be 
another humanitarian. Love of analyzing 
people and motives is also marked. The 
line of Individuality is strong, but it does 
not come out well in the impression. The 
















NO. 16.—THE HAND OF SIR JOHN LUBROCK. 


Life-line is exceptionally long and well- 
formed. 

After studying the hands of people famous 
for brilliant careers and intellectual attain- 
ments, it is interesting to turn to Plate 17, 
which represents the palm of an inmate of 
the State Asylum in Illinois, U.S.A. “Cheiro” 
has examined the palms of numbers of luna- 
tics, for which purpose he visited the principal 
asylums both in England and the States, and 
he tells me that the most noticeable points 
in their hands are, firstly, their weak and 
badly-formed thumbs—(the thumb shows 
the development of the will and reasoning 
power)—and secondly, the abnormal appear- 
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ance of the line of 
Intellect. In the 
illustration it will 
be seen that instead 
of the two parallel 
lines of Affection 
and Intellect across 
the centre of the 
palm, there is 
nothing but a con- 
fused jumble of 
curious marks, from 
which a line slopes 
down to the very 
wrist (the end of 
which line, how- 
ever, does not 
come out in the 
impression). This 
man was not a con- 
genital idiot, so the 
thumb shows a 
fairly average deve- 
lopment. His his- 
tory is, that at no 
time in his life had 
he any memory 
whatever ; at the 
early age of eighteen he developed acute 
melancholia, and made repeated attempts to 
commit suicide. 

This line sloping down. to the wrist is 
decidedly curious when compared with the 
Intellect-line on Plate 18, which is the 
hand of an American woman of an ex- 
tremely melancholy 
temperament, who 
carefully planned out 
and committed 
suicide at the early 
age of twenty - eight. 
The impression was 
taken seven years 
before her death. 
“Cheiro” said nothing 
to her about this 
suicidal tendency at 
the time, but took 
care to warn her 
father. She possessed 
a curiously morbid 
and sensitive tempera- 
ment; people found 
it difficult to get on 
with her, and she 
became imbued with 
the idea that she was 
a “failure,” over 
which she used to 
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NO. 18.--THE HAND OF A SUICIDE, 
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brood incessantly. 
Her parents dis- 


couraged her love 
of art, which was 
most unfortunate, 
as if she had had 
something to in- 
terest and distract 
her from her own 
morbid imaginings, 
the sad catastrophe 
which ended her 
life so early might 
have been averted. 
Another unfavour- 
able sign in the 
hand is the star on 
the base of the 
second finger, to 
the tragic tenden- 
cies of which I 
have already 
alluded. One can 
also observe many 
of those lesser lines 
across the hand, 
from the thumb 
outwards, which 
denote the opposition and antagonism of 
those with whom one is associated. The 
narrow hollow palm is another indication of 
bad fortune; altogether, a more unlucky 
hand it would be impossible to find. 

With regard to the line of Intellect, 
which, next to the thumb, is the most impor- 
tant sign on the hand, 
we have learnt that 
when this line curves 
downward, it denotes 
an artistic and imagi- 
native temperament, 
and that the excess 
of this is the abnor- 
mally sensitive and 
morbid nature, caring 
little for money and 
unsuccessful in finan- 
cial matters. It has 
also been observed 
that when the line is 
straight, and slants 
only slightly, a prac- 
tical, level - headed 
nature is indicated. 
We now come to the 
other extreme: when 
the line rises still 
higher, and takes the 
reverse position in 
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the palm, the nature is hard, cruelly deter- 
mined in the carrying out of its purpose, 
and so much mastered by the love of money, 
that crimes would be committed to acquire 
it. Take this statement as it stands, and 
compare it with Plate 19, the hand of the 
famous Dr. Meyer, 
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successor eloped with his brother. Luck 
was dead against him, and eventually he 
committed suicide. 

In conclusion I must say, lest people 
should have a wrong impression of this 
curious study of human nature, which 

“Cheiro” prefers 





of Chicago, who 
insured people for 
large sums of 
money, and then 
poisoned them 
and the veriest 
sceptic is inclined 
to admit there must 
be “ something in 
it after all.” The 
line of Intellect, it 
will be seen, takes 
a different direction 
to that mark in any 
of the hands here 
reproduced. It 
rises up in the palm, 
and joins the line 
of Affection. The 
hand itself is of a 
clumsy and _ brutal 
formation. 

Our readers may 
be interested to 
know that the unluckiest sign possible to find 
in a hand is when one line runs straight across 
it, instead of the ordinary parallel lines of 
Affection and Intellect. | Fortunately it is 
very rare. “Cheiro” showed me an example 
of it in an impression belonging to a man 
on whom every earthly ill had fallen. An 
American by nationality, he possessed an 
average amount of brains and _ business 
capacity, and was endowed with a generous, 
affectionate nature. Nevertheless, the whole 
world went wrong with him. Everything he 
touched failed ; financial trouble after 
another befell him. His wife left him, and 
when he eventually married again, her 


one 





NO, 19.—THE HAND OF DR. MEVER, THE CHICAGO MURDERER, 


to describe as a 
“Study of Ten- 
dencies,” that , he 
does not say, when 
making an exami- 
nation of hands, 
that such and such 
a thing must in- 
evitably happen ; 
on the contrary, he 
merely points out 
that there is a ten- 
dency in the sub- 
ject’s nature, which 
will produce such 
and such results, 
unless that ten- 
dency be checked 
or altered. He 
makes no mystery 
about his state- 
ments, but as a 
rule is willing to 
give the reasons 
for his conclusions. It is only by sheer, 
hard study and conscientious work that 
he has won the position which he holds 
to-day, of being the greatest master of 
this study of the hand that has probably ever 
been known since the days of Desbarolles, 
the great French cheirosophist. Even he 
could not show the record that “Cheiro” 
has already made, not in London alone, but 
in almost every country in which the English 
language is spoken. His whole effort seems 
to be to benefit and do good to the person 
who consults him, and, that being so, one 
cannot help but have respect for the study 
with which he has been so long associated. 























Ey] HEN my daughter Vivien be- 
came engaged to Archie Forbes 
A & q I naturally took a great interest 
/ in the circumstance. Vivien 
was my only child, and her 
mother had died at her birth. 
She was a handsome, bright, sensible girl, 
worthy to be the wife of any good fellow, 
and with as much pluck and common sense 
as I have ever seen in anyone. 

Archie was a landed proprietor on a small 
scale, and had not a debt in the world; his 
past was a clean record, and his future was 
as bright as health, intelligence, and a fair 
amount of money could make it. He was 
devotedly attached to Vivien, and I gave my 
hearty consent to the engagement. 

I am a doctor by profession, and thoroughly 
enjoy the life. In the ordinary course of 
things the physician comes into close con- 
tact with the stranger and rarer forms of 
human nature, and being myself a lover of 
all that is out of the common, this outlook 
weighed with me in my choice. After many 
years of hard work I secured an enormous 
practice, and when I settled down as a 
specialist in Harley Street I was already a 
wealthy man. 

On a certain warm evening in June I sat 
smoking at the open window of my dining- 
room when Vivien entered. 

She held a telegram in her hand. 

“This has just come,” she cried, in some 
excitement; “it is from Archie. He has 
returned, and will be here this evening.” 
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She sat down as she spoke on the edge of 
the table, and put her slim hand affection- 
ately on my shoulder. 

“You won’t be sorry to see him, Vi, will 
you ?” was my answer. 

“Sorry!” shecried. “ I cannot tell you how 
thankful Iam! You never supposed I was 
nervous, did you, father; but the fact is, I 
hated Archie going away with Jack Fletcher. 
Oh, I know that Jack is a right good fellow, 
but he is terribly wild and daring. Lately I 
have had most uncomfortable dreams about 
both of them. Yes, it is a relief to get this 
telegram. Archie promises to call about 
ten o’clock ; how nice it will be to see him 
again !” 

Her bright eyes sparkled as she spoke, 
and into them stole that radiant look which 
girls wear when they speak of the man they 
love best on earth. 

“Ah! Vivien,” I answered, “there are 
two sides to every question. Archie will be 
taking you away, and what shall I do?” 

“You will have another home to go to,” 
she replied ; but her face suddenly became 
grave. 

“T wonder what their adventures have 
been,” she said, a moment later. 

“They will tell you themselves before 
another hour is out,” I answered. I glanced, 
as I spoke, at a small clock on the mantel- 
piece. Vivien gave a quick sigh and stood 
up. She was in full evening dress, of some 
soft, white texture, and wore a bunch of 
yellow roses at her belt. 
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“ Aunt Mary wishes me to go with her to 
Lady Farrell’s reception,” she said ; “ but I 
will be back, if possible, within the hour.” 

“Well, go, my dear, and enjoy yourself,” 
I answered, standing up and kissing her. 
“If Archie should arrive before you are back, 
I will get him to wait.” 

She slowly left the room. I lay back in 
my chair and thought over my girl’s prospects. 
The moments flew quickly. Shortly after 
ten o'clock I heard the hall-door bell ring, 
and the next instant Archie burst into the 
room. 

“Here you are, old fellow, and you are 
welcome,” I said, grasping him by the hand. 

He came to me 
hurriedly ; his 
dress was in con- 
siderable dis- 
order, and his 
face wore a wild 
and terribly dis- 
turbed expres- 
sion. To my 
hearty grip of the 
hand he scarcely 
responded. 

“Ts anything 
wrong?” I said, 
giving him a 
quick glance. 

“T am in awful 
trouble,” was the 
reply. “Is Vivien 
in?” 

“No, she is out 
with her aunt, 
but she got your 
telegram, and will 
be back almost 
immediately.” 

“T cannot see 
her ; not just yet. 
Do you mind if 
I lock the door ?” 

“What is wrong, 
my dear fellow ?” 

“Oh, I am in terrible trouble,” he repeated. 
He strode across the room as he spoke, 
turned the key in the lock, and then sank 
into the nearest chair. 

“T want your advice and 
Dr. Kennedy,” he continued. 

“ But, my dear boy, what is the matter? 
What has happened ?” 

He raised his sunburnt face and looked at 
me gravely. 

“ Poor Jack is dead,” he said then, in a 
broken sort of voice. 
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“ Jack Fletcher!” I cried, springing to my 
feet. 

“Yes, he died an hour ago, quite suddenly, 
at the Savoy Hotel, in his room. We got 
into London all right at six o’clock, and drove 
off to the Savoy at once. I never saw Jack 
in better spirits. We went to our rooms and 
had a wash and sat down to dinner at half- 
past seven. At half-past eight he went to his 
room for something. He did not come back, 
and after a time I followed him. I found his 
door locked and called to him, but he made 
no reply. In great alarm I went for help, 


and we had the door burst open. Jack was 
lying on the floor. Everything was done, of 
course. A doctor 


happened to be 
in the house, who 
applied all the 
usual restoratives, 
but it was too 
late ; he was quite 
dead. My God, 
it is awful! I 
don’t seem able 
to think. You 
must think for 
me, and come to 
the Savoy at once 
to see to things. 
What can have 
caused his death ? 
You will come 
round, won't 
you ?” 

* Yes, I’ll come,” 
I replied. “I'll 
just scribble a 
note to Vivien 
first. It is fear- 
fully sad. Death 
must have been 
caused by heart 
failure, of course.” 

I scribbled a 
few words on a 
card, laid it on 
my daughter, and 
A few moments 
on our way in a 


the table to be given to 
then went into the hall. 
later Archie and I were 
hansom to the Savoy. 

“ Of course, there will be an inquest,” he 
said, “and you will be present, won’t you, 
Dr. Kennedy? The death must have been 
due to natural causes.” 

“Why, of course,” 
round at him in some surprise. 
you mean?” 

“Oh, nothing, nothing,” he said, “only it 


I answered, looking 
“ What do 
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seems so strange. He was in the best of 
health and spirits.” 

* All the same, there may have been lesion 
of the heart,” I answered; ‘but we shall 
soon know. You say you found the door of 
his room locked ?” 

“Yes, fast, and the key was within ; the 
window was open, though.” 

“What had that to do with it?” 

“ Nothing.” Archie hung his head. Pain- 
ful as the occasion was, his gloom and 
depression seemed greater than the circum- 
stance warranted. 

We soon reached the hotel. I saw poor 
Fletcher’s body. Until a post-mortem was 
made it was impossible to tell the cause of 
death, so I superintended all the details of 
the removal, sent off a wire and letter to the 
poor fellow’s mother in Lancashire, and then 
rejoined Archie in his private sitting-room. 
I found him pacing up and down the room, 
a wild gleam in his eye, a restlessness about 
his manner which I had never observed 
before. Once more I thought that Jack 
Fletcher’s death could scarcely account for 
the disordered state of his whole appearance. 

“You must pull yourself together, my 
boy,” I said. ‘Men have died suddenly 
before now. Of course it is fearfully sad, but 
you have got Vivien to think of.” 

“*T don’t want to see her to-night,” he said, 
eagerly. 

“Why so?” I asked. 

“She must be acquainted with the fact of 
Jack’s death ; it will upset her, and I—the 
fact is, 1 am completely done up; I don’t 
know myself, doctor.” 

“Nor do I know you, Archie, in your 
present state. You must pull yourself to- 
gether ; and I tell you what, the very best 
thing you can do is to come away with me, 
and let us put you up for the night. Vivien 
will naturally expect to see you, whatever has 
happened» and the sooner you unburden 
your mind to her the better.” 

“‘ My nerves are shaken to bits,” he replied. 
“T have the strangest feeling about this whole 
matter. There is a cloud over me. The 
fact is, I don’t believe Vivien and I will ever 
be married.” 

“Oh, nonsense, my dear fellow ; come and 
have a talk with my sensible, matter-of-fact 
girl, and you will feela new man. Iam not 
going to leave you here, so come at once.” 

I got him to do so, but evidently with 
extreme unwillingness. 

_ When we got home Vivien was waiting 
for us. She came into the hall. One glance 
into her face caused Archie to change colour. 

Vol. xvi.—98. 
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He went up to her, kissed her, took her 
hand, and then dropped it again. 

“Something very sad has _ happened, 
Vivien,” I remarked, “and Archie wants to 
tell you. Take him into your private room, 
my love, and have a good talk.” 

“Come, Archie, this way,” said the girl. 
She led him down one of the corridors, 
opened the door of her own sitting-room, 
and closed it behind them. 

“This is a quecr affair,” I could not help 
murmuring to myself. “Strange and dis- 
astrous as Jack Fletcher’s death is, I am 
more disturbed about Archie. What can 
be the matter with him ?” 

The next day, with the consent of the 
coroner, I assisted at the autopsy. I need 
not go into details, but merely state at once 
that, after two hours’ careful and most minute 
investigation, the cause of Jack Fletcher's 
death still remained an absolute mystery. 
Every organ was sound, there was no wound 
anywhere, and not a trace of poison was 
discovered. Dr. Benjamin Curtis, the skilled 
pathologist and analyst, was present, and the 
last sentence of his exhaustive report I 
append herewith :— 

“There is absolutely nothing to account 
for the cause of death; and the only remain- 
ing alternative is that it was probably due to 
some very severe nervous shock of central 
origin, the nature of which is wholly obscure.” 

I flung the report down in annoyance, and 
went to meet Archie, who was waiting for me 
outside the coroner’s court. I told him what 
Dr. Curtis had said. To my astonishment 
his face turned ashy white, and he almost 
reeled as he walked. 

“Then it is as I thought,” he said. 

“What do you think?” I said. “ Forbes, 
you are keeping something from us ; you have 
something on your mind. What is wrong?” 

“Nothing, nothing,” he said, hurriedly. 
“T hoped the coroner would find a cause for 
death. Dr. Curtis’s report has upset me.” 

I asked a few more questions, and felt now 
absolutely convinced that Forbes was con- 
cealing something. Whatever it was, he was 
determined to keep it to himself. I went 
home considerably troubled. 

A week after poor Jack’s funeral, Vivien 
came into my consulting-room.. Archie had 
only been to the house once, and on that 
occasion he could not be got to say a word 
with regard to their approaching marriage. 

“Now, father,” said my girl, closing the 
door, and coming up and planting herself in 
front of me, “there is something wrong, and 
you have got to find out what it is.” 
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I loo'sed full into her eyes; they were 
brighter than usual, and had a suspicion of 
tears about them. 

“Archie >is terribly changed,” she said ; 
“you must have noticed it.” 

“T have,” I answered, in a low tone. 

“T know he was very much attached to 
Jack,” continued Vivien, “but this is no 
ordinary grief. There is something terrible 
weighing on his mind. If I did not know 
that he was a thoroughly brz~e fellow, I should 
say that he was oppressed by a fearful sense 
of overmastering fear. It cannot be that. 
What, then, can it be ?” 

I made no answer. She continued to 
stand upright before me, and to keep her 


eyes fixed on my 
face. 

“What can it 
be ?” she repeated. 
“T puzzle myself 
over the whole 
thing day and 
night. I don’t 


believe he is tired 
of me.” 

“ Assuredly that 
is not the case,” 
was my quick re- 
sponse. 

“But all the 
same, he is com- 
pletely changed,” 
she continued. 
“ Before he went 
on this cruise, he 
was devoted to me 

each moment in 
my presence was 
paradise to him 
now it may be 
likened to purga- 
tory. He is rest 
less until he gets 
away from me. 
When he is with 
me he is unhappy 
and distrait. In short, there is something 
terribly wrong, and you must help me to find 
out what it is.” 

“ Ask him yourself, my dear. I have seen 
just what you have seen, but cannot get him 
to say a word.” 

“T am glad you agree with me,” she said, 
the gloom of her brow lightening for a 
moment. “TI will write to him at once and 
ask him to come here.” 

She had scarcely said the words before the 
door was opened and Forbes himself came in. 
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“Ah, that’s right, Archie,” I cried, in a 
tone of relief. “Come over here, dear 
fellow, and sit down. The fact is, Vivien is 
thoroughly unhappy. She sees that there is 
something wrong with you, and is discon- 
tented with the present state of matters. You 
have something on your mind, and you ought 
to tell us what it is.” 

Forbes raised two lack-lustre eyes and 
fixed them on the girl’s face. The tears 
which were close to her grey eyes now 
brimmed over. 

“ Archie,” she said, going up to him and 
laying her hand on his shoulder, “I want to 
ask you a plain question. Weuld you like 
our engagement to be broken off ?” 

“T was coming 
here to propose it, 
Vivien,” was his 
strange reply. 

She turned very 


white, and fell 
back as if someone 
had dealt her a 
blow. 

“Good God!” 
she said. “It is 


then as I feared ; 
there is something 
terribly wrong.” 
“It is not that 
I do not love you 
as much as ever,” 
continued the poor 
fellow; ‘‘ but I 
have no right to 
bind you to me. 
I scarcely dare to 
tell you what has 


happened. I am 
unworthy of you, 
Vivien, and _be- 


sides, lam doomed. 
It is onlfa matter 
of time.” 

He flung him- 
self into the nearest 
chair, and covered his face with two hands 
which trembled from nervous terror. 

I nodded to Vivien. 

“You had better leave him with me for a 
few moments,” I said. 

“ No, I will not,” she answered, desperately. 
“T have a right to know the truth, and I am 
determined to get at it. What is wrong, 





Archie? You are not tired of me? You 
still love me, don’t you ?” 
“With all my heart and soul,” he 


groaned, 
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“ And yet you.want our engagement to be 
broken off! Why?” 

“Because I am a guilty and doomed man,” 
was his reply. 

I started and felt my heart beat. Was it 
possible? But, no—I flung the unworthy 
suspicion from me. 

*“T ought not to be in this house,” con- 
tinued Archie. “I ought not to have let 


you kiss me the night we came home. I am 
unworthy of you, and yet My God! 


this misery is driving me mad.” 

He pushed back the hair from his fore- 
head ; there were beads of perspiration on 
his brow. 

“Tf we were engaged fifty times over, our 
wedding would never come off,” he continued, 
speaking in the most reckless, excited tone. 
“T can no more prevent the fate which is 
hanging over me, than I can get rid of that 
thing which has stained me. I can only say 
this: As Jack died so I shall die. I am 
doomed, and the less you have to say to me 
the better.” 

“Now, that is all nonsense,” she said, in 
her quick way, which could, at times of 
intense emotion, be wonderfully matter-of- 
fact, and, therefore, soothing. ‘ Whatever 
you have done you must tell me and you 
must tell father, and you must allow us to 
judge as to whether it is a barrier between 
you and me or not. As to my love, you 
must have a very poor opinion of it if you 
think I would forsake you in an hour of 
trouble. Women who care for a man do not 
leave him when he is down. I am a woman, 
and, I hope, a brave one. I mean to 
comfort you, and to stay by you to the last, 
whatever has happened; yes, whatever has 
happened.” 

He looked at her wtth incredulous eyes, 
into which just a flicker of hope returned. 

“You cannot mean it ?” he cried. 

“Yes, I do mean it; but I want your 
whole confidence, and so does father. You 
are concealing something. You must tell us 
at once.” 

“Mes, speak, Archie,” I said, gravely. 
“Vivien, my girl, come here and stand 
by me. Archie, this is no ordinary case. 
Vivien and I will deal with you with all fair- 
ness, only we must know the absolute truth.” 

“T meant to tell you some days ago,” said 
Archie, fixing his eyes on my face, “ but 
somehow I could not get the pluck. The 
whole thing is so horrible, and the burden 
on my conscience so great, that I am over- 
come by a ghastly fear. I cannot fight 
against it.” 


” 
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“Well, speak,” I said, with impatience. 

“Tt is the queerest thing on earth,” he 
said, slowly. “It has half stunned me. 
Though I consider myself pretty tough, the 
whole thing has knocked the pluck clean out 
of me.” 

He paused to wet his dry lips, and con- 
tinued : 

“You know we were in the Mediterranean 
cruising about for six weeks ?” ' 

I nodded, 

“We were just about to come home, wnen 
Fletcher, who was always up to a lark, sug- 
gested that we should go through the Canal, 
down to Jeddah, and then on to Mecca, to 
see the pilgrims. They would be all there, 
as it was the twelfth month of the Moham- 
medan year. I did not mind, so we went. 
We left the yacht at Jeddah, and went on to 
Mecca. The place was one mass of pil- 
grims. They were on their way to the 
Kaaba, the oblong stone building within the 
great Mosque. You have heard of it, of 
course, and also of the famous _lava-like 
Black Stone, to which all Moslems turn in 
their prayers. It was in the north-east 
corner of the building. The place was in 
a sort of uproar, for it is part of the faith 
of every good Moslem to kiss that stone 
once in the course of his life. Well, Dr. 
Kennedy, you would scarcely believe it, 
but Fletcher, when he got into the midst of 
this throng, seemed to turn quite mad. He 
lost his head, and insisted that we should 
go and see the whole show. He intended to 
kiss the Black Stone, if he could. Of course, 
I knew we should run into the most fearful 
danger, and did my best to dissuade him, but 
nothing would do; go he would. He said 
to me :— 

“*Vou may stay away, old boy; you are 
engaged to be married, and perhaps ought to 
consider your life a little bit, but with me it is 
different. When I want a lark, I must have 
it at all risks. I am going; you can please 
yourself.’ 

“Of course, I didn’t relish running the risk 
of being torn to pieces, but I wasn’t the 
fellow to see him start off alone, so at last I 
agreed to go with him. We put on the 
Thram, the woollen thing worn by the Arabs 


round the waist and shoulders, got some 
sandals, and went bare-headed with the 
crowd of pilgrims to the Mosque. We 


joined the procession and managed to get 
right inside, and Jack got inside the Kaaba 
and went up to the north-east corner of the 
building and kissed the Black Stone. He 
told me afterwards that it is quite worn away 
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with the kisses of millions of human beings. 
I missed him in the crowd, and just as I was 
looking round to see where he could have 
got to, I noticed one of the Mueddins, or 
priests, watching me closely, and when his 
eyes met mine, I can tell you I shuddered. 
From the moment they singled me out he 
seemed never to take his gaze away, and I 
shall not, to my dying day, forget the expres- 
sion of cruel, fierce suspicion that was 
stamped on his 
face, which was 
rendered _hide- 
ous by being 
deeply pitted 
with small-pox. 

“Well, Jack 
turned up, and 
we got out all 
right; and Jack, 
poor fellow ! was 
in the best of 
spirits. He said 
it was the big- 
gest lark he had 
ever enjoyed, 
and he did noth- 
ing but laugh at 
my fears. I told 
him about the 


priest, and said 


I was certain we 
had been dis- 
covered, but he 
made nothing 
of it. 

“When we 
got out we were 
tn an awful 
crowd, and our 
donkeys could 
scarcely move. We had just cleared the 
thickest of the mob, and I was hoping 
we were safe, when I noticed the priest, 
who had already observed me in the 
Mosque, detach himself from the crowd 
and move swiftly towards us. It was now 
nearly dark. I saw that he wanted to 
speak and, not knowing why I did it, reined 
in my donkey. He came up to my side. 
In his left hand he held a parchment scroll, 
and as I took it I saw his right hand steal 
down to his belt. There was the flash of 
steel. In an instant I should have been 
stabbed. I do not know what came over 
me ; there was a ringing in my ears, and my 
head seemed to swim. I leant quickly over 
the donkey and plunged my long hunting- 
knife with all my force into the man’s heart. 
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He fell without a groan. I touched Jack on 
the arm. We galloped madly and for our 
lives. The mob followed us, but we out- 
paced them, and at last their howls and shouts 
grew fainter and fainter behind us. We 
reached Jeddah in safety, got on board, and 
steamed away with all possible speed. 

“*Why in the name of Heaven did you 
kill him, Archie ?’ said Jack to me then. 

“* He would have killed us if we had not 
killed him,’ was my reply, but while I spoke 
there was a dead-weight at my heart, and 
wherever I turned I seemed to see the dying 
eyes of the man, 
and to hear the 
thud of his body 
as he fell to the 
ground. 

“* Have you 
got the parch- 
ment he put into 
your hand?’ 
continued Jack. 

“T had. He 
took it from me 
and opened it. 
It had some 
writing on it in 
Arabic, which 
we could both 
read and speak. 
Jack copied 
it out in Eng- 
lish, and here 
it is.” 

As he spoke 
Archie pro- 
duced from his 
pocket - book a 
piece of parch- 
ment and an old 
envelope, and read as follows :— 

“ The vengeance of Mahomet rests upon the 
two infidels and unbelievers who have profaned 
the Prophet. Their days are numbered, and 
before the sun rise on the Festival of Eed- 
Al-Kurban in the month of Dsul Heggeh they 
will be no more.” 

“There,” said Archie, standing up, “that 
is what was written ; and now, Dr. Kennedy, 
that I have had courage to tell you my story, 
I want to ask you a question. Do you think 
it is within the bounds of probability, or even 
possibility, that poor Fletcher’s sudden death 
could have had any connection with this 
affair ?” 

“ Absolutely out of the question,” was my 
first remark, but then I paused to think the 
situation over, 











“You certainly did a mad thing,” I said 
then ; “ not only did you profane the religious 
rights of these fanatics, but you, in especial, 
killéd one of their priests. Under such 
circumstances tuere is littlke doubt that they 
would do much to compass their revenge, 
but that they would follow you both to 
England seems on the face of it ridiculous. 
No, no, Archie ; it is an unpleasant business, 
and I am sorry you did not tell me before, 
but that Jack’s death has anything to do with 
that paper is the wildest fiction.” 

“] do not believe you,” he answered. “I 
am firmly convinced that the Mueddin whom 
I killed will be revenged. Jack is already 
dead and the words of the prophecy will 
come, true with regard to me. I shall not 
live after sunrise on the festival of Eed-Al- 
Kurban, whenever that is.” 

While he was speaking Vivien had re- 
mained absolutely quiet. She went up to 
him now, and put her hand on his shoulder. 

“Why do you touch me?” he said, start- 
ing away from her. “ I have that man’s blood 
on my hands.” 

“You did it in self-defence,” she answered. 
“But we must not think of that at all now. 
Father ”—she turned to me—“I agree with 
Archie: I believe that his life is in grave 
danger. We must save him; that is our 
present business. Nothing else can _ be 
thought of until his life is safe.” 

“T have one thing more to say,” continued 
Archie. “Last night I saw one of the 
Mueddins in London. I knew him; I could 
not mistake him ; he resembled the priest I 
had killed. He was standing under a lamp- 
post, opposite St. George’s Hospital. He 
fixed his eyes on my face. I believe he is 
the man who compassed poor Jack’s death, 
and mine is only a matter of time.” 

“Come, come, this is nonsense,” I answered. 
“Fletcher was not murdered.” 

“What did he die of?” asked Archie, 
gloomily. “You say yourself that he was 
thoroughly healthy ; he was in the prime of 
youth. Do healthy men in the prime of 
youth die suddenly without any discoverable 
cause? I ask you a straight question.” 

“The death was a strange one,” I could 
not help replying. 

“Very strange,” echoed Vivien, “ strange 
enough,” she added, “to account for Archie’s 


fears. The Moslems have threatened the’ 


deaths of both Archie and Jack. Jack is 
dead. Archie is the most guilty man of the 
two, for he killed their priest. They will 
ertainly not leave a stone unturned to kill 
him.” 


WHERE THE AlR QUIVERED. 
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“Yes, my days are numbered,” said 
Forbes ; “there is no getting over the fact. 
Vivien, our engagement must come to an 
end, and in any case I feel now that I have 
no right to marry you.” 

Vivien’s brows contracted in a nervous 
frown. 

“We will not talk of our marriage at 
present,” she said, with some impatience ; 
“but why should we not consult Dr. 
Khan ?” 

“Dr. Khan!” I cried. “Do you mean 
the Persian ?” 

“Yes ; why should not we all three go to 
him at once? He knows much more about 
these Arabs and their queer ways and their 
sorceries than anyone else in London.” 

“Upon my word, it is a capital idea,” I 
said. “Khan does know strange things, and 
is up to all the lore of the East. He is in 
some ways oné of the cleverest fellows I 
know. He does not practise, but he has 
gone in for chemical research and forensic 
medicine as a hobby. There is no one in 
London whose opinion would be of more 
value in a difficult case like the present, and, 
being a Mohammedan by religion, he can 
help us with the side issues of this most 
extraordinary affair. Archie, you have got 
to pull yourself together, my boy, if for no 
other reason, for Vivien’s sake. Come, we 
will go down to Professor Khan’s chambers 
in Gray’s Inn at once, and tell him the whole 
story.” 

“And Dr. Khan is a special friend of 
mine,” said Vivien, brightly. ‘‘ Oh, now that 
we are doing something to help you, Archie, 
I can live.” 

I crossed the room to order the carriage. 
As I did so I heard Archie say to her, ina 
low tone :-— 

“ And you love me still ?” 

“T love you still,” was her reply. 

He drew himself up; the colour returned 
to his ashen cheeks and the light to his eyes. 

In half an hour we were all driving to 
Hussein Khan’s chambers, in Gray’s Inn. 
When we reached them I rang the outer 
bell.. It seemed ages before anyone came. 
At last the door was opened by an old 
housekeeper, in his shirt sleeves. He recog- 
nised me, and nodded when I spoke to 
him. 

“Ts Dr. Khan in?” I asked. 

“ Yes, sir; you know your way,’ 
answer. 

We hurried up the uncarpeted stairs to 
the second floor, and pressed the electric 
bell. There was the sound of the latch 
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being drawn back inside; I pushed the 
panel, and we all three entered; the door 
closed automatically behind us, and stretched 
on the sofa at the far end of a long 
room, in a loose dressing-gown and slip- 
pers, lay the Persian. He was smoking 
a long opium vive. The moment his eyes 


* THE 


rested upon Vivien he put down the pipe 


and stood up. He looked us all over with 
heavy, lustreless eyes, and nodded slowly. 
He was evidently only half awake. 

“T am sorry to disturb you, Professor,” 
I said, apologetically. “You know my 
daughter, of course ?” 

Vivien came forward and offered her hand. 
Khan bent over it, and then raised it respect- 
fully to his lips. 

“T have not forgotten Miss Vivien,” he 
said. 

“JT have come here to-day because I am 
in great trouble, and because I want your 
advice,” she said at once. “It has to do 
with this gentleman. May I introduce him ? 
Mr. Forbes—Dr. Khan.” 

Dr. Khan slowly turned his heavy eyes in 
Archie’s direction. He looked him all over 
from head to foot, and then, rather to my 


astonishment, I observed a lightning look of 


intelligence and remarkable interest fill his 
eyes. 

“ Has the trouble anything to do with Mr. 
Forbes ?” he said, glancing at Vivien. 

os fw 

“Then I believe I may help you. Sit 
down, sir, pray, and tell me at once what is 
the matter,” 
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Archie told his strange tale. While he 
spoke I closely watched the effect on my 
friend ; but, once the narrative had begun, 
the expression on the Persian’s face never 
altered. After that first glance of interest, 
it had settled down into a stolid, Oriental 
indifference. 


PERSIAN.” 


“What do you think of it all?” I said, as 
Archie ceased to speak. 

“ Let me examine the parchment, please,” 
he replied, with deliberate composure. 

Archie gave it to him. He took it and 
read it over and over again, muttering the 
words to himself. 

“You could find no cause for your friend’s 
death ?” 

* None.” 

“You are quite certain, Mr. Forbes, that 
the man you saw yesterday outside St. 
George’s Hospital was one of the Mueddins 
whom you had already noticed in_ the 
Mosque ? ” 

“ Quite.” 

“Well, my dear friend, I am sorry to say 
it looks a very queer business.” 

“And do you really believe that Jack's 
death was the work of the Mueddin?” I 
cried, aghast at his words. 

“No; I only say that it is quite possible. 
I recall a similar case; the same thing may 
happen again. The Arabians, upon whose 
early researches the whole science of Europe 
was founded, possess, of course, secrets un- 
known to our Western scientists of the 
present day. I have seen some strange 
things done by them. The act of sacrilege 
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you both committed was one of the gravest 
offences possible, but it is just within the 
realm of possibility that such a crime might 
have been looked over ; but as you, my friend, 
killed one of the priests as well, the Moham- 
medans whom you so deeply insulted would 
not leave a stone unturned to compass your 
end. The marvel is that you escaped 
immediate death. But now let us quite 
clearly sum up the position as it stands.” 

As he spoke the Persian stood up. He 
remained quiet for a moment thinking deeply, 
then he crossed the room and took down a 
volume in Arabic from a shelf. With pencil 
and paper he began working some calcula- 
tions, referring now and then to an almanac, 
and once to a map 
of Asia. 

We all 
watched him in 
intense silence. 

After a moment or 
two he looked up. 

“Assuming for 
the sake of argu- 
ment that the Mued- 
din whom you saw 
last night has under- 
taken this work of 
revenge,” he con- 
tinued, “the posi- 
tion is this. Owing 
to the Arabs’ year 
being a lunar one, 
the festival of Eed- 

Al-Kurban does not 

occur at the same 

date each year. I 

see, however, that 

it will commence 

according to our 

calendar to-morrow, 

the 8th of June, at daybreak, or Subh. At 
daybreak or Subh the first call to prayer 
is given by the Mueddin from the Mosque. 
Now, Mecca is exactly 4odeg. longitude east 
of Greenwich, and, therefore, day will break - 
with them two hours and forty minutes 
earlier than with us—that is, at seven 
minutes past one o’clock to-morrow morning. 
Of course, the Mueddin, whom you believe 
to have followed you, would know all this. 
And as, according to the words on the 
parchment, you are both to be dead defore 
sunrise on the festival of Eed-Al-Kurban, 
so also, fading the fulfilment of this vow, 
you are perfectly safe when that hour has 
passed.” 

“Then you believe that Archie is in grave 
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danger until after one o'clock to-morrow 
morning ?” exclaimed Vivien. 

“That is my belief,” answered Dr. Khan, 
bowing to her. 

“But all this is most unsatisfactory,” I 
cried, getting up. “Surely, Dr. Khan, even 
granted that it is as you say, we can easily 
protect Forbes. He has but to stay quietly 
at home until the hour of danger is past. 
These Arabs are not magicians: they cannot 
hurt a man in his own house, for instance ?” 

‘“* How was it your friend died ?” said the 
Persian, looking full into Archie’s face. 

“That I cannot say,” was the reply. 

Dr. Khan shrugged his shoulders. 

“You declare that the Arabs are not 

magicians,” he said, 

turning to me, “ but 
that is just the 
point. They are/ 

I can tell you things 

which. I have seen 

with my own eyes 
which happened in 

Arabia that you 

would find hard to 

believe.” 

“ Very likely,” I 
answered, “but they 
require the Oriental 
stage and surround- 
ings for the exhibi- 
tion of the so-called 
yhenomena. They 
cannot use magic 
within the four-mile 
radius of Charing 
Cross, under the 
vigilant. eye of the 
Metropolitan 
police.” 

Dr. Khan did not 

He remained motion- 


SOME CALCULATIONS.” 


immediately answer. 
less in deep thought. 

“What do you intend to do to-night ?” he 
said then, turning to Archie. 

“TI have made no plans,” was the low, 
indifferent reply. “1 am so certain of my 
impending end,” he continued, “that nothing 
seems to make any difference.” 

“You must come home with us, Archie,” 
cried Vivien. “ Dr. Khan declares that after 
one o'clock you are safe. Until one o’clock 
you must be with us; and suppose, Dr. 
Khan,” she added, “you come too? 
Suppose we spend this momentous evening 
together ? What do you say, father ?” 

Before I could answer the Persian said, 
slowly :— 
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“T was going to ask you to invite me. 
Yes, I will come, with pleasure.” 

“One more question,” said Vivien ; “you 
do firmly believe that Archie will be safe 
after one o'clock to-morrow morning ?” 

“ Yes ; the words on the parchment point 
distinctly to his death on or before the com- 
mencement of the festival. The Mohamme- 
dans keep their vows to the letter, or not at 
all.” 

As he spoke Dr. Khan got up slowly, went 
into his bedroom, and reappeared ready 
dressed for the evening. It was already 
nearly seven o'clock. We got into my 
carriage and returned to Harley Street. I 
sent a servant for Archie’s evening dress to 
the hotel, and at eight o’clock we found our- 
selves seated round the dinner-table. It was 
a strange and silent meal, and I do not think 
we any of us had much appetite. 

I am naturally not a superstitious man, but 
matters were sufficiently queer and out-of-the- 
way to excite a certain foreboding which I 
could neither account for nor dismiss. The 
Persian looked utterly calm and. indifferent, 
as betokened his race. But I noticed that 
from time to time he fixed his deep-set, 
brilliant eyes on Forbes's haggard face, as if 
he would read him through. 

The night happened to be the 
hottest of that year. There was 
not a breath of air, and the heat 
inside the house was stifling. 

When dinner was over, Vivien 
suggested that we should go into 
my smoking-room. ‘The house was 
a corner one, and the windows 
of the smoking-room were on the 
ground floor, and looked into a side 
street. 

She seated herself by Archie's 
side. He took little or no notice 
of her. Khan continued to give 
him anxious glances from time to 
time. Vivien was restless, often 
rising from her seat. 

“Sit down, Miss Vivien,” said 
Dr. Khan, suddenly. “I know 
exactly what you feel, but the time 
will soon pass. Let me tell you 
something interesting.” 

She shook her head. It was 

almost beyond her power to listen. 
The gloomy face of her lover, the 
slightly bent figure which had been 
so athletic and upright, the change 
in the whole man, absorbed her 
entire attention. 


if you can,” was the unspoken wish in her 
eyes, as they fixed themselves for a moment 
on Dr. Khan’s face. 

He gave her a strange smile, and then 
turning addressed me. He was the most 
brilliant talker I ever met, and on this 
occasion he roused all the power of his great 
intellect to make his conversation interesting. 
He related some of his own experiences in 
the East, and made many marvellous reve- 
lations with regard to modern science. 

Eleven and twelve chimed from a neigh. 
bouring church clock. Soon after midnight 
the Persian, who had been silent for several 
moments, said, suddenly, “ During this last 
hour of suspense, I should like to put out 
the electric light.” 

As he spoke he crossed the room, and 
was about to switch off the current when 
our attention was suddenly attracted to 
Vivien. She had sunk back in her seat 
with a deep sigh. The intense heat of the 
room had been too much for her. 

“Air! Air!” I cried. 

Archie laid his hand on the heavy sash of 
one of the windows and raised it. There 


seemed to be a hush everywhere —I had 
never known so still a_ night. 


But just at 


“HE REELED AND CLUTCHED WILDLY AT THE LINTEL OF THE 


“Save him—-give him back to me 


winpow.” 
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that instant I saw—or fancied I saw—the 
tassel of the blind move, as though the air 
had quivered. 

The next instant Khan uttered a sharp 
cry. 

“He is there—he has done it—I thought 
so!” 

The words died on his lips, for Archie 
Forbes reeled, clutched wildly at the lintel of 
the window, and then with a heavy thud lay 
like a log on the floor. 

I had always looked upon the Persian as 
a man of exceptional promptitude and great 
strength of character, but never for a moment 
had I realized his lightning grasp of an 
emergency. 

“ Artificial respiration — don’t lose a 
moment. Take his chest, man; we shall 
save him!” he cried. As he spoke he 
leapt through the open window, vaulted the 
railings,.and was in the street. 

The shock acted upon Vivien like a 
charm. With her assistance I tore open 
Forbes’s collar and shirt, and began apply- 
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gasp. It was followed by another. We re- 
doubled our efforts and waited for a moment. 
Forbes began to breathe again; we drew 
back and dashed the sweat from our stream- 
ing faces. 

“He will do now,” whispered Khan ; 
“leave him quiet.” 

“What is it? For God’s sake, what is it?” 
I said, as soon as I could get my voice to 
speak. 

“T will tell you. This has been the most 
dastardly and awful thing. I have been 
trying to get at the solution the whole 
evening, and just. grasped it as Mr. Forbes 
stood up to open that window. I was too 
late. He got what they meant for him, but 
he will do. Yes, his pulse is stronger.” 

I laid my hand on the victim’s wrist: the 
beats came more regularly each moment, 
though he was still only half-conscious. 

“ But what can it be?” I cried; “what 
have you discovered ?” 

Khan’s eyes were blazing with excitement. 

“What has happened?” I continued. “A 


“1 TORE OPEN FORBES’S COLLAR.” 


ing artificial respiration with all my might. 
In less than a minute the Persian came back. 
He carried a small box in his hand. 

“The solution of the mystery,” he said. 
“| will explain presently. Now to save him. 
I believe we shall do it.” 

He fell on his knees and helped me with 
the artificial respiration with all his might. 
For five long minutes there was not the 


slightest result. Then there came a feeble 
Vol. xvi.—99. 


bullet through the brain could not have been 
more instantaneous ; but, silent and unseen, 
before our very eyes the blow fell and left 


no trace. This is magic with a vengeance.” 
“T will explain it,” said Khan. “I have 
been hammering out the solution all the 
evening, and, fool that I was, never suspected 
the real thing until just too late. Look 
here—here is something that your modern 
scientific criminal has never dreamt of.” 
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“ But what the deuce is it?” I said, 
examining a small box in much bewiider- 
ment which Khan now placed in my hands. 
Three of the sides and the top and bottom 
were made of wood, but across one end was 
stretched some material which looked like 
indiarubber. At the opposite end to this 
was a small: circular opening, which could 
be closed by a hinged flap. 

“ Explain what this means, for God’s sake,” 
I cried. As I spoke I bent my nose towards 
the box, and instantly was seized by a catch- 
ing sensation at the back of the throat. 

“ Ah, you had better not come too close to 
it,” cried Khan. “This box contained the 
most deadly gas known to modern chemists : 
the vapour of concentrated anhydrous 
hydrogen cyanide.” 

I started back. Well did 1 know the 
action of this most infernally potent and 
deadly gas. Still, the mystery of how the gas 
reached Forbes was unexplained. 

“ How was it done?” I cried, staring at 
Khan in absolute bewilderment. 

“Simply in this way,” he answered. As 
he spoke he lit a cigarette, and at the same 
time laid his hand on the box. “The poison 
was projected as a vortex ring in the marvel- 
lous and mysterious rotational motion which 
vortex rings assume. This motion can be im- 
parted to gas, but even scientists of the present 
day cannot explain it, although the study has 
given rise to Thompson’s fascinating theory 
on the constitution of matter. All we 
know is this,” continued Khan, “ that, pro- 
jected by the operator, a ring of that gas 
would move through the air as a solid body, 
and would burst as true as a shot from a 
rifle, and slay as quickly, only it would be 
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perfectly silent and invisible. When made 
with smoke these rings are visible, of course, 
and we can watch their. motion—so.” He 
shot a ring of cigarette smoke from his 
mouth, and I watched it as it sailed across 
the room and burst at last into curling 
wreaths. 

“With this apparatus,” he continued 
pointing to the box, “an enormous velocity 
could be given to a vortex ring. Even in 
broad daylight its approach could not be 
seen, and, breaking on the mouth and 
nostrils of a man, it would instantly kill him 
unless artificial respiration were immediately 
resorted to. Yes,” he added, “the modern 
detective has a lot to learn.” 

“ But the man who did it?” I cried. 

“Gone! We shall never see or hear of 
him again. He must have seen me when I 
leapt from the window, and dropped the box 
in his hasty flight. Of course he followed 
us here, and crept up to the open window. 
This was the -Mueddin’s chance—he pro- 
jected the vortex ring straight into Archie’s 
face. Thank Heaven, the instant remedies 
employed have saved him. One second’s 
delay, and he must have died.” 

Forbes had now staggered to a sitting 
posture, and Vivien had fallen on her knees 
by his side. 

“Leave us alone, father,” she said to me; 
“yes, leave us alone for a little.” 

And the Persian and I slowly left the room. 


My girl is now married to Archie Forbes. 
She loves him, as only such women can love. 


He has recovered his manhood and his 
pluck, but there is a shadow on his face 
which I think will stay there while he lives. 





N the far-off land of Bombaloo 
as =| there reigned, long, long ago, 
ES mj a cruel and wicked Queen. 
Ee All day long, year in, year 
a ¢) BNg | out, the unfortunate people of 

her realm groaned and wept 
under her merciless rule. On a high hill, 
overlooking the city, she dwelt in a magnifi- 
cent palace, with spires and turrets reaching 
to the clouds. Years before, when good 
King Greybeard had held his Court there, the 
land had been peaceful and smiling ; con- 
tentment reigned in palace and cottage alike, 
and happy faces appeared everywhere in 
place of sorrow and tears. 

But, alas! the good King fell on evil 
days. His beautiful young wife died, 
leaving him a little, tender girl babe to 
care for, and in the midst of his sorrow 
his country was attacked by Queen Grizzle 
and her fierce knights, and although 
King Greybeard’s forces fought long and 
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A StTorY FOR CHILDREN. 


By Joun C. WINDER. 


bravely they were overcome, and he was 
slain. 

The first thing that Queen Grizzle did when 
she had seized the throne was to order the 
death of Princess Pearl, King Greybeard’s 
little daughter; but the soothsayers and 
magicians of her Court warned her that, if the 
child were killed, fortune would turn against 
her, and not even their evil powers would be 
able to protect her from punishment for her 
crimes. So the little Princess was carried 
away into the depths of a great forest, and 
given to a frightful old witch to take charge of. 

Now this old witch was a very wonderful 
person. Ordinary magic was nothing to her ; 
and she was only to be consulted on very 
special occasions, and with great ceremony. 
She lived in a large inclosure right in the 
midst of the forest, surrounded by a high 
wall which she had made herself. This wall 
was very thick, and of a dark grey colour, 
quite smooth and warm, and—alive. 
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Inside the wall was her cottage, with a 
garden all round it, in which grew curious 
herbs and flowers. The witch could please 
herself what sort of weather she had; so 
that, when you got up in the morning, you 
never knew whether it would be summer or 
winter; and if she were in a bad temper she 
would, you may be sure, have the ground 
several inches deep in snow, and a cold wind 
blowing. Here Princess Pearl was brought 
up, and she grew, year by year, into a maiden 
of wondrous loveliness. Her features were 
exquisitely formed, her eyes large and soft 
and of a deep blue colour, and her hair fell 
in shining waves down to her waist. 

She knew that she was a Princess, and, 
although the witch often gave her menial 
tasks to do, she seldom murmured. 

“She cannot have power over my mind,” 
said Pearl. “I am a 
Princess -still, and my heart 
is pure and noble, even 
if my hands have to do 
work which is distasteful 
to me.’ 

But she was very sad 
and her beautiful face wore 
a wistful expression, which 
would have touched any 
but a witch’s heart. Once, 
when the witch was very 
bad-tempered, Pearl begged 
her, with tears, to tell her 
what was the matter. 

“The matter is,” said 
the witch, “that I would 
like to have your heart to 
eat. Mind I don’t tear it 
out some day,” and she 
gnashed her great teeth in 
Pearl’s face. 

Then Pearl stood up, pale 
and proud, and said: “ You 
may try to frighten me, if 
you like; but I am a King’s 
daughter, and though you 
kill me I will not fear you.” 

“Go along, you little 
hussy,” growled the witch ; 
“boil me a beef-steak at 
once, and see that there 
are plenty of black-beetles 
in the you 
will catch as you 
kitchen.” 

You will perhaps wonder why Pearl did 
not try to escape. It was of no use. No one 
could get past the terrible living wall that 
surrounded the witch’s habitation. The 


Sauce; 


many as want in the 
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only way out was through its mouth, and that 
would only open at the witch’s own com- 
mand. But deliverance was nearer than 
Pearl thought. 

Outside in the forest, one fine summer 
morning, a youth was wending his way down 
the long, sun-flecked, whispering aisles that 
stretched away among the trees. 

There, straight in front of him, a little 
rosy cloud stretched across his path. It was 
like one of those delicate films that float 
awhile and fade in a summer sunset ; and on it, 
poised as lightly as thistledown, was the most 
exquisite little creature that could possibly 
be imagined. 

Small as a child, she had the form and 
beauty of a full-grown woman, and seemed 
like some charmingly moulded statuette 
endued with life—yet so fragile that a breath 
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“ FLORIAN STOOD STILL IN AMAZEMENT.” 


would destroy her. Florian, for that was 
the youth’s name, stood still in amazement, 
and gazed on the wonder. Presently she 
spoke, and the air seemed full of faint, 
delicious music. 

“Fair youth,” she said, “I see you are 
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You may well be so, for to few 
I am 


surprised. 
is it allowed to meet me face to face. 
Fairy Echo.” 

“T am the youngest son of the King of 
Cosmogon,” replied Florian, “and I am 
travelling over the world seeking my fortune.” 

“If you desire adventure, go no farther,” 
said Fairy Echo. “Here, in this forest, is 
adventure to satisfy the most venturesome.” 

“T pray you tell me the meaning of your 
words,” said Florian. 

“ There is,” replied the fairy, “ held prisoner 
by a foul witch the most beautiful Princess 
in the world. Long has she pined in cap- 
tivity, and only a truly brave man can set 
her free. If I am not mistaken,” she con- 
tinued, “I see one before me now.” 

“T do not know,” said the Prince, 
“whether I should allow you to call me 
truly brave; but I am ready to do my best 
to set the Princess free.” 

“Very well,” said the fairy, “I will give 
you all the help I can ; but ’tis no easy task 
you undertake. In the first place, you will 
have to climb the wall that surrounds the 
witch’s house, and, as that is quite smooth 
and very lofty, without a single break or 
crevice, you will find these very necessary.” 

Hearing a slight jingle on the ground at 
his feet, Florian looked down and saw 
several large spikes and steel hooks. 

“The spikes you must fasten to your 
feet, and with the hooks you must pull 
yourself up,” explained the fairy. “ But 
the witch has very sharp ears, and will 
know that someone is trying to 
climb the wall, so that, as soon as your head 
appeared over the top, she would send her 
ravens to pick out your eyes. ‘Take this 
jewel, and, so long as it remains in your 
pocket, you will be quite invisible. You 
must then climb down the inside of the wall, 
and when the witch has her back turned 
towards you, go boldly up to her, and with 
this sword strike off her head.” 

“Oh,” cried Florian, “I cannot kill a 
woman. 

“ She is not a woman at all,” said the fairy, 
‘only a vile enchantress who is unworthy 
to live. Do as I bid you, and all will 
be well.” ? 

As she spoke, the music again sounded, 
the shining cloud grew gradually dimmer, 
and, with a soft sigh of harmony, the fairy 
vanished from Florian’s sight. For a few 
moments he stood as if dazed, listening to 
the murmurs of the forest, and then he picked 
up the sword, fastened it to his side by its 
splendidly-jewelled belt, placed the spikes 
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and hooks in his pouch, and 
in his pocket. 

“I wonder if I am invisible,” he thought, 
and stepped boldly forward. 

Presently he heard the cooing of a dove in 
a tree close to him, and, looking round, saw 
a white one, which, as soon as he had 
observed it, flew in front of him as if to 
show him the way. 

“The fairy gave me no directions,” he said 
to himself; “1 will follow the dove, and per- 
haps it will lead me to the witch’s house.” 

Deeper and deeper he went into the shade 
of the forest, and always in front of him he 
heard the soft note of the dove, until at last 
he stood before the great, smooth wall behind 
which the Princess Pearl was imprisoned. 

He touched it with his hand, and to his 
surprise found that it was quite warm. He 
looked up, and the top seemed to be right 
up in the clouds. Then he drew his sword, 
and stuck the point into the wall, which 
cringed and quivered, while the air around 
was filled with strange, dull moanings. 

Nothing daunted, he fastened the spikes 
to his shoes, and, grasping the sharp hooks in 
either hand, he commenced to climb. The 
witch, who sat in her cottage, heard the 
hollow groans of the wall, and knew that 
someone was outside. 

“ Let them kick,” quoth she ; “ they cannot 
get in, and a little knocking about will do my 
wall no harm.” 

The groans and howlings continued so 
long, however, that she went out into the 
garden to find out what was the matter. 

“If anybody is trying to get in,” she 
muttered, “I will frighten them.” 

Then she threw something up in the air, 
and immediately a violent thunderstorm 
commenced. ‘The wind roared through the 
forest, and the rain came down in a perfect 
deluge. Still the weird moaning went on. 

“TI never knew my wall behave like this 
before,” said the witch. “I must have a 
look round.” 

So she looked carefully at the wall, and in 
one place she saw what looked like large 
gashes on the inside of the wall, from which 
a dark liquid was oozing. They were really 
the marks made by Florian’s spikes, but, as 
he was invisible, the witch could only see the 
wounds he made in the wall. 

After a while the groans ceased, but that 
was because Florian had climbed down and 
was inside the inclosure. The witch sniffed 
the air. Florian thought he had never seen 
such a hideous creature, and was not at all 
sorry that he had to cut off her head. 
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“Oh, oh,” said the witch, “ what a peculiar 
smell. I declare I could almost persuade 
myself that there was a man in my garden. 
How I should like one for dinner. Pearl, 
come here,” she called. 

Then Pearl came slowly and wearily out of 
the cottage, and Florian was filled with 
admiration for her beauty, and longed to tell 
her that he had come to save her. The 
witch caught her by the shoulder. 

“Do you smell anything, you plague- 
spot ?” she screamed 

“No,” replied 
Pearl, “only the 
herbs and flowers.” 

Florian sat 
down on a bench 
in the garden, and 
as soon as_ the 
witch turned her 
back on him, he 
took the jewel 
out of his pocket 
and placed it 
beside him. Ina 
moment Pearl saw 
him, and gave a 
loud cry. He 
hurriedly -replaced 
it in his pocket. 

“What is the 
matter with you, 
you little wretch ?’ 
cried the witch. 

“Tf you startle 
me again, I’ll have 
your great eyes 
stewed for my 
supper.” 

The witch 
that Pearl was 
looking with 
astonishment at 
the bench on 
which Florian 
sat, and she moved 
towards him, holding out her long, claw-like 
hands. Florian started up to escape her 
clutch, and in doing so the jewel fell out 
of his pocket. 

Then the witch, with flaming eyes, rushed 
upon him, and a dreadful scene ensued, the 
hag pursuing Florian round the garden, and 
in and out of the cottage, with frightful cries, 
while the Princess lobked on with mingled 
horror and admiration. At last, just as the 
witch was making a wild dash at Florian, he 
sped past her, and, with a great sweep of his 
fairy sword, cut off her hideous head. 
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“ PEARL SAW HIM, AND GAVE A LOUD CRY.” 
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There was a terrific crash of thunder, and 
in a moment all was enveloped in thick 
darkness. Florian felt that his senses were 
leaving him. He staggered forward a 
few paces, and then fell unconscious 
to the ground. When he came to himself 
he found that he was lying in the midst of a 
broad, green meadow. The sun was shining, 
the birds were singing, and his head rested 
in the lap of the most charming maiden he 
had ever seen—it was Princess Pearl. 

“Where is the 
witch’s cottage ? 
How did we 
come here?” he 
asked. 

mz 
know,”’ 
Pearl. “After 
you cut off the 
witch’s head, I 
remember no- 
thing; but I 
think that we are 
free.” 

“T am sure we 
are,” said Florian. 
“But, beautiful 
maiden, what are 
we to do?” 

“ Alas! I can- 
not say,” answered 
Pearl. “I know 
not how far we 
are from my 
father’s kingdom, 
and if we _ were 
to return there, 
I fear no one 
would recognise 
me after all these 
years.” 

“Never mind,” 
said Florian, “I 
will protect you. 
We will return to 

I will give you into my 


do not 
replied 
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my home, and 
father’s care.” 


talking, the white 
Florian through 
round, and 
the Prince's 


While they were 
dove which had guided 
the forest came fluttering 
to Pearl’s delight settled on 
shoulder. 

“Oh, what a lovely bird,” she cried ; “I 
am sure it will bring us good luck.” 

“Yes,” replied Florian, “this bird 
is a friend of mine. We will follow where 
it leads us, and be sure we shall not go 
astray.” 
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“WITH A GREAT SWEEP OF HIS FAIRY SWORD, HE CUT 


OFF HER HIDEOUS HEAD,” 


Then the bird spread its snowy wings 
and flew in front of them, and they followed 
its guidance until they came to the out- 
skirts of the forest. 


Before them lay a wide plain, dotted 
with farms, and smiling in the sunshine, 
while in the distance they saw the smoke 
of a city. 

“Why, that is my father’s city,” cried 
Pearl, “and there is the castle on the top of 
that great hill.” 

Wonderingly they followed the dove over 
the plain, and through the gate of the city. 
Crowds of people thronged the streets, all 
with sad and weary faces. 

Pearl and Florian excited much comment 
by reason of their radiant youth and beauty, 
and many persons turned round to look at 
them. 

An old woman stopped them as they went 
up the hill to the castle. 

“Where are you going, my children?” she 
asked. 

“To the castle, good dame,” answered 
Florian, “ whither this white dove appears to 
be leading us.” 

“ Do not go,” said the woman ; “the dove 
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may be one of the Queen’s 
evil messengers. She hates 
youth and beauty, and will 
most likely throw you 
into prison, or lay you 
under some frightful en- 
chantment.” 

Nevertheless, they went 
on until they came to the 
palace gate, where a tall 
soldier stopped them. 

“Who are you?” he 
asked, “and what do you 
want ?” 

“We desire to see 
the Queen,” answered 
Florian. 

“ Pass said the 
soldier, laughing. “ You 
are the first to make 
such a request since I came 
here.” 

They passed into the 
courtyard —the dove lead- 
ing the way. Up magnifi- 
cent flights of stairs, 
through marble _ corridors 
and gleaming courts they 
went, until they came 
to the great chamber 
where the Queen held her 
Court. 

Ladies and gentlemen in silks and satins, 
with dark, evil faces, leered at them and 
whispered, but no one stopped them, and at 
length they stood before the throne. 

There sat Queen Grizzle, dressed in robes 
of state, blazing with jewels, and holding in 
her hand a golden sceptre. She was a tall, 
dark woman, with black, frowning brows, and 
as Florian led Pearl up to the throne, she 
looked at him with a terrible glance. 

“ What are these?” she asked, in a deep 
voice. 

No one answered. 

“T am Florian, youngest son of the King 
of Cosmogon,” said the Prince, “and I 
demand protection for this young lady.” 

“ Demand protection !” echoed the Queen. 
“ Aye, we will protect you. What, ho, my 
guards! Away with these malaperts. Lock 
them up in the highest towers of the castle, 
and to-morrow we will have their heads off.” 

Princess Pearl, hearing these dreadful 
words, threw herself on her knees before the 
Queen. 

“Oh, please, please, do not cut off Florian’s 
head,” she cried. “I am Princess Pearl, 
King Greybeard’s daughter, and he has 


on,” 
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rescued me from the dreadful witch of the 
forest. 
“Princess Pearl!” shrieked the Queen. 


Kill me if you like, but do not harm 
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While his head was bowed in despair a 
sunbeam glanced into the gloomy chamber, 
and with it came the same tremulous music 
that had sounded in the forest ; while a seft 
voice seemed to murmur, “ Be brave; all 
will be well.” 

This cheered Florian’s heart, but the hours 
seemed very long as the day wore into 





“1 DEMAND PROTECTION FOR THIS YOUNG LADY.” 


“Oh, you little viper. I wish you had two 
heads apiece, and then I could chop them all 
off. Away with them. Build up the scaffold 
at once, and see that they don’t get a chance 
of speaking to one another.” 

At these words the guards seized Florian 
and Pearl, and, binding them with ropes, led 
them away in different directions. 

“Qh,” thought Florian, “is it possible 
that the fairy deceived me?” The guards 
hurried him up a long flight of stairs that 
went round and round, and flung him into 
a little room at the top of a high tower. 

He sat down on a stool, and felt very 
miserable as he thought of Princess Pearl. 

“Why did we follow the dove?” he 
murmured. “I ought to have known better 
than to take her into the midst of such 


danger.” 


twilight, and no one came near him. When 
night fell he said his prayers, and sank into 
an uneasy slumber, from which he was 
awakened by hearing the key turn in the 
rusty lock on the door of the prison. 

It was early morning. ‘The rough soldiers 
bade him get up and follow them. He felt 
sore and weary. The ropes with which he 
was bound seemed to cut into his flesh, but 
he kept up a brave heart. 

They led him into the great courtyard of 
the castle, and there a scene met his eyes 
that was enough to make the boldest tremble. 
All the balconies and windows round the 
courtyard were crowded with courtiers and 
servants, who hooted when Florian appeared. 
A high scaffold was erected in the centre, 
and round it were drawn up troops of 
soldiers, who stood quite still, and looked 
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very fierce. Queen Grizzle sat in a special 
balcony, where she could see everything and 
give her orders. 

As Florian crossed the courtyard from one 
side, Pearl was brought in from the other, 
and at the foot of the scaffold they met. 

“Unfasten their bonds,” shouted the 
(Jueen, and in.another moment Pearl and 
lorian were clasped in each other’s arms. 

A maid-of-honour behind the Queen burst 
into tears. 

“What is all that noise ?” asked Grizzle. 

“They are so young, your Majesty,” wept 
the lady. 

“Take her away,” said the Queen, “and 
when those two youngsters are dispatched, 
off with her head as well.” And the poor 
maid-of-honour was carried fainting away. 

Meanwhile the Prince and Princess had 
gone, hand-in-hand, up the steps of the 
S¢ affold. 

“Do not be afraid, little Pearl,” whispered 
Florian. “ It will soon be over, and then we 
shall go away to a land where no one can 
part us.” 

“No, I am not afraid,” 
“but I know they 
will hurt you.” 

Then the 
guards seized 
Florian, and 
forced him on his 
knees, and a tall 
man, dressed in 
black, drew out a 


replied Pearl ; 
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long, shining 
sword. Pearl 


shuddered, and 
shut her eyes. 
Suddenly a 
wonderful thing 
happened. - The 
air was filled with 
the sound of 
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“a TALL MAN, DRESSED IN BLACK, DREW OUT A LONG, SHINING SWORD,” 
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voices singing triumphantly. Rosy clouds 
floated into the courtyard. The executioner’s 
hand was stayed as if by magic, and a cascade 
of flowers fell all over the scaffold. Queen 
Grizzle stood up, pale and dreadful, but her 
voice was frozen in her throat, for Fairy 
Echo, tall and splendid now, stood before her. 

“Oh, cruel and wicked Queen,” she cried, 
“you who have abused your power and been 
a scourge to the land, take now the reward 
of your evil deeds. Your kingdom is taken 
from you, and you, deprived of your reason, 
must wander over the earth until your heart 
becomes soft and mild. As for this brave 
youth, whose life you would so lightly have 
taken, he has shown himself well worthy of 
the hand of the rightful heir to this throne, 
and I here proclaim Prince Florian and 
Princess Pearl King and Queen of Bombaloo.” 

Here she waved her wand, and Queen 
Grizzle, with wild looks, came down from the 
balcony, and walked across the courtyard 
and out of the castle ; and she has never been 
heard of from that day to this. 

Most of the Court followed her example, 
when they found the turn matters were 
taking, and there 
were great rejoic. 
ings all over the 
country. The 
maid - of - honour 
who wept became 
Queen Pearl’s 
favourite lady, 
which shows that 
kind thoughts are 
never wasted. 
Florian made a 
very good King, 
and, as Fairy Echo 
kept an eye on 
things, no one 
had much cause 
to grumble. 
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[We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted. | 


HOW MISTLETOE GROWS. 


The average young man is far too busy availing 
himself of the privilege which the possession of a 
pece of mistletoe is conter upon 
him to pay much heed as to how the plant grows. 


Su] posed to 








In the above reproduction, however, may be seen 
mistletoe - bush, growing on an 
apple-tree in the garden of Mr. 
Cato, of Tring, Herts. The group beneath 
it by the way, notice that two of these 
serves well to 


an enormous 
Geo. 


are ladies show the ex- 
traordinary development of the plant. The 
apple - tree appear to suffer at 
all from the presence of its parasite, bear- 
ing fruit as plentifully as its unencum- 
bered brethren. The photo. was sent in 
by Mr. White Stevens, of Beech Grove, 
Tring. 


does not 


LOOKING UP BLACKPOOL TOWER 


To the 
graphs there is no end 


extraordinary photo 
We published two 
remarkable 


building 


making of 
months ago, in this section, a 
photo, taken from the 
und now along comes Mr. F. G 
White, of 23, Adelaide Street, Black pool, 
with a snap-shot taken from the 
the Blackpool Tower looking up through a 
braces, and 
This 


goal idea of the 


toy of a 


in Chicago, 
base of 


mass of girders, 


summit of the edifice. 


bewildering 
Staircases to the 
photo 
complicated construction of these sky-scraping 
erections, 


gives one a very 


* Copy right 


SS oe See 
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A QUEER FIDDLE. 

This gentleman is playing a fiddle. You might not 
think so to look at him, but he is. His instrument is 
made out of an empty biscuit tin, with a piece of wood 
stuck in it for a handle. From this, across the tin, 
the wires are stretched. The day before our photo, 
was taken had been wet, and to protect his precious 
fiddle from the inclemencies of the weather the owner 
erected a sort of tent over it. This is drawn back in 
the photo. to show the instrument. While never 
likely to become as valuable as a “‘ Strad,” this tent- 
protected fiddle is undoubtedly far and away ahead of 
the tin-kettle atrocity played by the man in the street. 
The photo. was sent in by Mr. A. A. C. Nickson, 
Rathescar, Greenbank Drive, Sefton Park. 
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— From a Photo. by South Coast Photographic Co., Portslade. 
THE PIGEONS’ CURIOUS NEST. 

There are eccentrics among birds as there are 
amonz human beings, and the pair of pigeons who 
built this strangely-situated nest were surely splendid 
specimens of the type. We will let Mr. G. H. 
Rose, of 5, Courtenay Terrace, Portslade-by-Sea, who 
sent in the photo., tell the story. ‘* My brother and 
I,” he says, ‘‘ occupy the same rvom, and one morn- 
ing we were aroused hy the ‘ cooing’ of two pigeons 
which had flown into the bedroom through the open 
window. The birds soon collected materials for build- 
ing, and in acouple of days had made a nest on 
the dressing-table. On the third day an egg was 
laid and the birds began to sit, the cock by day and 
the hen by night. The solitary egg was hatched, and 
the fledgling pigeon is getting on famously.” Not the 
least remarkable fact is, that the dressing-table was in 
constant use during the time of building and sitting. 





PICTURE GALLERY ON THE WALLS OF AN INN. 
These sketches—strangely suggestive of some of 
Cruikshank’s caricatures—are to be found on the 
walls of a little inn, much frequented hy artists, in 
a ea the village of St. Martin L’Eglise, near Dieppe. 
A REMARKABLE DIVE. They are the work of many hands, and some of them 
Ilere we have two splendid photos. of a feat represent all that the landlord received in payment of 
which smacks of the Royal Aquarium. The State his little bill. This photo. was sent in by Mr. E. HH. 
Fair of South Carolina was in progress in the — Elgee, of Deane House, Winchester. 
City of Columbia, and, in addition to the 
usual ** side - shows,” the wide - awake 
executive committee secured the services 
a professional diver, who was to dive 
from a pole 75ft. high into 3ft. of water. 
r erecting this pole, the diver pro 
red a tank, measuring 16ft. long by 8ft. 
le and 3ft. deep. This he placed about 
40ft. from the base of the mast. Then he 
nbed to his eyrie, tested the wind, and in 
less time than it takes to write it was climb- 
ing out of the shallow tank none the worse 
his flight. The crowd around the pole 
1s so dense, that Mr. H. J. Simmons, of 
Columbia, S.C., who took the snap-shots, 
I to retire some considerable distance 
re he could use his camera, 
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AN AUTOMATIC 
WORLD. 

Three young men 
of Chillicothe, Ohio, 
U.S.A., whose por- 
traits we reproduce, 
have just completed, 
with no other tools 
than ordinary pocket 
knives, the remarkable 
automaton shown in 
accompanying photo. 
This represents the 
progress of our little 
planet from the 
earliest ages. There 
are more than five 
thousand pieces in this 
stupendous piece of 
work, and every detail 
is carried out with an 
ingenuity truly surpris 
ing. All the figures 
are made to move by 
the aid of ingenious 
devices, which are as 
clever in their way as 
the carving. At the 
bottom of the automa- 
ton is a tableau re 


presenting the proces- 
sion of the animals 
into the ark. There 
are sixty animals and 
forty birds in the pro- 
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THE AUTOMATIC 


“wv lt ides Anal 
7 Say 
‘ “ 











WALTER HUNTER 


cession, and they move with a stately stride which is 


very amusing. Next 
the progress of the 
world. The Vikings 
are followed by Colum 
bus, Cabot, Ponce de 
Leon, and other great 
explorers, winding up 
with a present-day 
picture. Above this are 
twenty - Six compart 

ments showing various 
branches of modern in 
dustry. There isaflour 

mill, a stone-crusher, a 
knitting-mill, an engine 

room, a cooper’s shop, 
a smithy, a saw-mill, 
and many others, each 
equipped with miniature 
working machinery and 
moving figures. A 





- — —_ 
JAMES M. EDGINGTON, ANDREW J. COCKERELL 


cones a scene representing 


To-night 





practicable railway and a dramatic scene represent- 
ing the destruction of the battleship J/azve are in 
preparation, and will be added when complete. 
The industrious trio have already spent two years 
in the construction of their microcosm. We are 
indebted for the photos. to Mr. B. E. Stevenson. 


“ENGLISH AS SHE IS WROTE 

Time and again have we waxed merry over 
the desperate attempts of the poor foreigner to 
wrestle with the intricacies of our language, and 
here we have a veritable gem, from the pen 
probably of some Bengali Babu. The warning at 
the foot of this queer play-bill, presumably 
addressed to the Hooligans of India, is particu- 
larly worthy of notice. As Mr. G. L. Johnstone, 
of Alva House, Alva, N.B., who sends us the 
piay-bill, remarks : ‘‘ It speaks for itself.” 


To-night 


The Star ofIndia Dramotic & Opeira Company 


Names of Play. 


ctl haha they Chotblbers 


Doors 


fas" If body makes q 


3 rd Class 


fa) - 
will be open gt Ze & the Play will bribes at § A 
CV Ea Cheat l Ine pe 
rilliog noice 6fany Kind. then he will be turn out without 
Returning h's ticket &*will be handed over to the Pelice 
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A TRACTION 
ENGINE OF WOOD. 

The wonderfully 
complete model of a 
traction engine shown 
in this photograph is 
the handiwork of Mr. 
Charles Pope, of Tem- 
birland, Lincolnshire, 
whose achievement is 
rendered all the more 
remarkable from the 
fact that his entire 
tool outfit consisted 
of a pocket knife, a 
half-inch saw, and an 
oll file. The entire 
practically 
made out of old boxes, 
the boiler being 
covered with tin from 


m del is 


disused sweet canisters. 
The fly and steerage 
wheels are cut out of 
one piece of wood 
from a soda box, 
which was first of 
all boiled and then 
turned to the required 
by 2ft. 3in. wide, 


shape. The 


traction engine. 








and every joint and 
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model is 4ft. 7in. long, 
part of mechanism is 
in perfect working order, being copied in miniature from an ordinary 








DOG LEAPING AFTER A BALL. 


This is not a “‘ spirit photograph,” but a snap-shot taken by Mr. 
Jesse W. Gainsford, of Woodthorpe Hall, Sheffield, representing 
his fox-terrier in the act of catching a tennis ball thrown into the 


air. The dog watches the ball rise and cescend. 


Then when it is 


about five feet from the ground he leaps into the air and catches 


it it 
tions in the attempt. 


his mouth, frequently performing the most amazing evolu- 


rHE OLDEST VOLUNTEER IN ENGLAND. 


The Volunteer Force includes a good many veterans amongst its 
ranks, but the honour of being absolutely the oldest volunteer in 


England belongs to Lance-sergt. james Bancroft, of (F) Cheadle 


Company, 3rd V.B. Cheshire Regiment, whose photograph is 















given herewith. Although — eighty- 
two years of age, he accom- 


panied the battalion to its annual 
camp this year at St. Anne’s, and dur- 
ing the year he made 48 in his class- 
firing, a score which many lads of 


twenty fail to obtain. 


He joined the 
Volunteers in 1860, but is compelled 


to retire this year. Mr. Bancroft 
has been a_ bell-rinzer at Cheadle 
Parish Church over sixty years, 











rESTING THE POSTAL OFFICIALS. 

Some people seem to find pleasure in taxing the 
ingenuity of our hard-worked postal authorities to the 
utmost. The person who posted the annexed 
envelope, with its curious address, must surely have 
been of the number, for the scanty direction on the 
missive is well calculated to make the average sorter 
throw up his hands in despair. The design on the 
left is a photograph of the knecker on the door of the 
village blacksmith at Thornhill, Dumfriesshire. The 
hammer, it will be seen, is a horseshoe, and it strikes 
upon a miniature anvil. The print was gummed on 
the envelope, and the word ‘‘ Thornhill” added. The 
letter was duly delivered. Photo. sent in by Mr. G. 
Pattinson, 2, Park Terrace, Dumfries, N.B. 


THE “PUFFING HOLE” OF KILKEE. 

At various places around the cvoast there are to be 
found curious holes, which; connected with the sea 
by passages in the rock, spout out columns of water 
and spray high into the air when a wave breaks on 
the shore. Our photo. shows the “ puffing hole” at 
Kilkee, so called from its habit of “ puffing” out a 
cloud of milk-white spume when a_ heavy roller 
crashes on to the rocks below. Photo. sent in by 
Mrs, J. Marks, 91, Randolph Gardens, N.W. 
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A PRIMITIVE THRASHING MACHINE, 

The poor horse seen in this photo. is having a bad 
time of it, and he is expressing his feelings by indig- 
nantly flourishing his tail. He is tied fast by the head 
to a post, and stands on a kind of wheeled platform, 
which his own weight causes to revolve. He is thus 
forced to constantly walk up the moving incline, setting 
in motion the thrashing machinery. This unique equine 
treadmill is to be found in the village of Crecy, and until 
quite recently isolated specimens were to be met with in 
the remoter districts of Ireland. Photo. sent in by Miss 
Alice H. Walker, The Gordon Boys’ Home, Woking. 

















PLACES IN “ HAMLET.” 


The set of photos. we reproduce on 
this page should be of the deepest interest 
to all lovers of Shakespeare. The first 
represents ‘* Ophelia’s Well,” at Helsing- 
fors, Denmark. Here Hamlet’s sorrowful 
love came to weep and to bind up her 
flowers, according to tradition. The clear, 
cokl stream issuing from the rock falls with 
a musical splash into the basin below, 
which, walled in with rough stones, ‘and 
backed by the cross with its simple inscrip- 
tion, stands out prominently against the 
background of sombre woods. 

Next we have a photo. of ‘ Hamlet’s 
Grave,” where the famous Prince of Den- 
mark is supposed to rest, his soliloquies 
hushed for ever beneath the rugged cairn. 
Visitors to this tombh--and there are many 

have to pay a fee of twenty-five ore 
(about 3d.) for the privilege. 

Our third photograph has also a close 
connection with the melancholy Prince, 
since it was on the ramparts of this 


great Fortress of Kronborg that he met his father’s ghost. 
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The photo. also appeals to English readers for 


another reason, because 
it was in this frowning 
fortress .that Princess 
Matilda, the unhappy 
English wife of Christian 
VIL, King of Denmark, 
was imprisoned. These 
photographs, taken at 
the end of the nine- 
teenth century, seem to 
bring us curiously close 
to the period of the 
tragedy, and it is no 
wonder that tourists visit 
Helsingfors in their hun- 
dreds, going away to read 
their ‘*‘ Hamlet” with an 
interest heightened by the 
local associations they 
have just left. Photos. 
sentin by Mr. A. Mundy, 
163, Wallow Street, 
Dayton, Ohio. 














From Photos, by Jens Millers, Helsingér. 
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HOW A COW GOT INTO DIFFICULTIES. 
The unfortunate cow seen in the photo. reproduced 
here was snap-shotted by Mr. George F. Stroud, of 
Beechwood House, Nuneaton. There was a tempt- 


ing display of new-mown hay in the field adjoining 
the cow’s legitimate pasture, and she attempted to 
reach it, with the result that the bottom rail of the 
fence had to be broken before she could be released. 


PONY. 
photographs of 


columns, 


A MIDGET 

We have had _ several animal 
midgets in our ‘* Curiosities ” but the 
accompanying illustration shows one of the prettiest 
little Shetland ponies we have seen. This interest 
ing photograph was sent to us by Mr. James A. Cook, 
of the New Empire Theatre, Liverpool, and it 
represents what is probably the smallest pony in the 
United Kingdom. Mr. Cook writes: ‘‘ Knowing 
that you are always on the look-out for anything in 
the way of novelties, I send you a photo. of a little 
thoroughbred Shetland pony, three years old, which 
I think is quite unique in its way. She stands only 
3lin. high, and has attained her full growth.” This 
diminutive animal is harnessed to a governess cart, 
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which is just large enough to carry a small child 
comfortably, and as a matter of fact the cart is 
constantly driven about the town, so that the sight of 
this tiny conveyance trotting along the streets is quite 
a familiar one. Photo. taken by Brown, Barnes, 
and Bell, Liverpool. 


AN EXPLOSION WORTH 470. 

This photo. was taken by a lieutenant in the Royal 
Engineers, at Bombay, and shows the effect of the 
explosion of 550!b. of gun-cotton, worth about £70. 
The column of sand and water raised was upwards of 
130ft. high, and the intrepid photographer was only 
some sixty yards from the scene of this colossal 
upheaval, which is probably as near as anyone could 
go and live. The occupants of the little boat seen 
in the foreground are waiting to pick up the dead fish 
which will come to the surface in immense quantities 
after the explosicn. 
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BAS OVER FIETT YEARS’ FREY uUTATION 
And is still unrivalled for Quality and Cheapness, 





EFINED SPARKLING 


GELATIN 


and Crystalline Spoatining Langhese 
x. ehuaNew MANGE, 
Dinner, and 5 pper Dishes. “ntesats “Pare k" One Oe poy Bey ~~ Packet 
makes a Quart ea Sparkling Jelly—Eggs may be dispensed with. 
Sample and i d. to. in 


Packets only. af Grocers, Chemists, a 




















To Rendesa y “The Strand Mm 6,” 1/12/98, on receipt 
f Postal Order or Stamps, value; 
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Ordinary EX. We hhAte’s i 
lmtest Speciality. I 
high ~ = aes i ze 

| in UB- i 
STANTIAL. 14-ct. Gold i 

Cases. A 


Hi Hun 
thoroughl “roimade, reli- 


able te eee, such as only an 

expert manu/acturer could ; 

produce, Duneediohe apy or 
t shape. 

Undistinguiehabe L.,. a ; 











(Regd.). We wi ‘ill send you THE Lgboner aes REVER.- 
SIBLE CARPET in BRUSSELS PATTE H RUG ever sold at 
the price, direct from the Looms to any - + on receipt of amount. 
Suitable for drawing-room, dining-room, bedroom, ete., bordered and 
woven in Brussels patterns, as an advertisemenv for our , thus 
saving any TF ~~ member these are ye and are made 
of a material wool, Thousands of a Carpets have 
ae alread old at — these 

Spestel 2 CARPETS and 2 nue . (Cut thi out. 

LLU STRATED BARGAIN CATA LOGUES of Carpets, Hearth- with higher grade —— at 28 15s., usual price £12 128. | 
urley, 

f 
. 
i 
1 





rugs, Table Linen, Curtains, etc., Post Free. One out of thousands.—Mr. Siichael I writing from 
PRODIGIOUS SALE OF THE “PRUDENTIAL” Merthagpem, Mysore State, India (Mysore Gold Mining Co., by | 


rder. It acts as 
TURKEY PATTERN CARPETS (Reg.) Sreguintae! cif een yg ae a ty | 





Reversible, woven throughout, bordered, richly blended in several ar } hn or Note). 
colours to suit any furnit oane. These goods cannot be distinguished from COLONIAL ORDERS receive careful ty nate from a 
Real Brussels when laid down, and cannot be excelled in durability. mémber of the fi aaa are dispatched by return mail, fect 
6ft. by 2 9d. by 15ft. g | 128. 6d. gia (at H. White’s risk). In postage alwced { tish 
Tift. by oft. ¥ Sa. 11d. | 1eft. by lft. 12s. Od. oasessions), 2/6 extra. Elsew here, 5/. 
oft. by oft. gk Te. Gd. | 12ft. by 134ft. sk 14s. 6d. FREE —H. White will ewer’ every applicant his Guide 
ft. by 104sft. © Ss. Gd. | 12ft. by 15ft. 15s. Od. * Book of Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Watches, Rings, 
oft \y 12ft. 33 Os. Gd. | 12ft. by 18ft. a3 19s. 6d. Jewellery, &c. It is beautifully illustrated, and may save you pounds. 
10}ft. by 12ft, 11s. 6d, | left. by 2 2: 
Tr 





When storing, please mention if for Bed, Dining, Drawing, o 





ns | Hl. WHITE (2 Spee eae 


oom, and ap Kay colour prefe’ tain ; inex 
to Lewis's), MANCHE TER 











A Reversible Hearthrug (Regd. to match sent for is. 6d. Estab. 1840. 
exten, ane Spas. X Se, Cheques and P.0.’s payable to IMPORTANT.—No connection with any other frm in Market Street. 
F. HODGSON & SON, Woodsley Rd., Leeds. Only first-rate goods supplied. 








in your Throat 


COUGH AND VOICE LOZENGE. THEY 


CHEMISTS THEMSELVES TAKE ‘FROG.’| GIVE 


READ THiS!! THE 


ee, 3. | a —wh ty Newronr, Mow. : “* Frog’ sales 
2 oe. At ) first Customers bought t single boxes to t ry it, THROAT 
pentl returned for three of four 
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SAlllengzectelgo 
wack o THE ALFOSCO COSTUMES 


Buy Direct from the Leading Firm of London Costumiers. 


THE “ALFOSCO” HALF-GUINEA COSTUMES are acknowledged by thousands of delighted 
Customers to be very far superior in Make, Style, and Value to any Costumes ever offered to the 
Public at anything approaching the same prico. ALLEN FOSTER & CO., THE LONDON MANUFACTURERS, 
are the Sole Makers of the world-renowned ‘‘ ALFOSCO” Costumes. The public are cautioned against 
buying Imitations. All Orders must be sent direct to their London Address. 








eS 


MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 
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Design No. 455. HALF A GUINEA. ) Design No. 885. HALF A GUINEA. 


Is a Fashionable Costume for the Winter | ‘ostume any lac Made in the world-renowned 8) xy 
A wonderful Costume for Half a Ailes Foster Speciali raed fut | —all colours. Bodice i wo 

Guinea. Pa in the Allen Foster Specialité | wear and durability Thies att Ra, = 
\~ consists of the Stylish Reefer-| hasa tight-fitting Bodice, with fall- pleated front 
Jacket with fashionably-made Skirt, velvet | and pretty lapels, (i braid and ecording to ca 

collar and tailor sti‘ching. Costume com-| tons. The Skirt is well 1 made, | ands ing to 

. 10/6. Skirt alone, 5/6. This Costume | the presen hion. 
our Heavy Amazon Coating for 19/6.| Costume ——— ¥-. 10/6; ‘s. sirt only, yy Bkire alone, 5/6. This 

Carriage and packed in leather board | 5/6. This Costume, made in our new Venetian | Design is “Ly ie i oy he 
box, ly extra. | Cloth, will be 13/6. Carriage paid, 6d. extra. / tian Cloth for 13/6. "Unesings paid, 6d. extra. 








erearAne NOTICE.—ALLEN FOSTER & UO. beg to inform the readers 
of The St and Magazine that their New [LLUSTRATED ——— BOOK of 
Costu MES and MANTLE# for the Winter Season is w in circulation. 

A. F. & Co will be pleased to ferward this = , tegether * with Catterms of 

their famous Dress Materials, Post Free on app! cation to any part of the World. 











Mohair Chinchilla. Colours: ion 
Send for one. Securely packed, sent Parcel ‘Pos 
Our New Illustrated Sektch Book contains a number of the 
designs of Jackets and Capes. Sent post free on application. 
Doster No. 940. 10/6.—A L -ading Lin> [x Ame = 
The Best Value ever offered at the price. It i 
nicely stitched velvet collar, and buttons. Maile in the 

“ Amazon ” Coating. 0/6 M slpauinatapers poten, This same 
Jacket, made in the excellent Beaver C oth, in Black, Fawn, 
Brown. Navy, or Green, can be had for 13/9. Carriage paid. 9d. extra. 
Highly recommended. In sending order, please give Bust measure- 
ment under arms. 

THE ALLEN FOSTER SPECIALITE SERGE is made 
in all the wow'ns shades: Black, Navy, Tabac, Brown, Fawn, 
Grey, Blectrie Blue, Myrtle, Bronze Green, New Blue. Raby, Cardinal, 
ete. Any length cut at 1/3 per yard, 54in. wide. 

Re¢ular Stock Sizes of Costumes are 34, 36. and 3%in. round 
bust under arms, the Skirts being 38, 40, and 4%in long in front. Larger 
and Special Sizes to customers’ own measurements, 1/6 extra. 

4 Each Costume securely packed and sent by parcel post, 6d. extra; 
Design No. 60. 7/6. Skirts only, 5d. extra. ce mention Tue Staaxp Macazine. 


ALLEN FOSTER & CO., 


LONDON MANUFACTURERS, 


17, ROSCOE STREET, COLDEN LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
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NOTE, — 2 make no extravagant and foolish 
assertions respecting “ KOKO,” as to 
its being “the best in the world,” and that kind 


of 8. We point to our testi ials in proof 


of the value of “KOKO” for the Hair. The high 
social standing of the writers is a guarantee of the 


















































rf and doubted ll of our pre- 
Tue GERMAN AMBASSADOR’S DAUCHTER 
writes :— 


“KOKO” is the BEST DRESSING I KNOW. IT 
KEEPS the head cool, promotes growth, and is in 
every way EXCELLENT, 

PRINCESS HOHENLOHE, 


A DOCTOR uwsrites :— 


(The original may be seen at the Company’s Offices) 
Gentlemen,—After using your “KOKO” for over 
six months, I must acknowledge its superiority over 
any other dressing for the hair which I have tried. 
It keeps the head perfectly cool, and it does 
eradicate dandriff, and gives the hair a fine, glossy 
appearance. The medical treatment of dandriff may be 
summed up in six words—viz., “‘ Keep the head satu- 
rated with oil.” No doubt this is efiicient ; but if we 
adopt this method, the head becomes dirty, for the 
simple reason that all moving particles. are caught and 
retained by the oil; and again, bed linen is rendered 
disgusting by being stained. Now, your ‘‘ KOKO” 
possesses none of these disadvantages, and is equally, 
if not more effectual. It is for this reason that I prefer 
it to any other dressing. Since first trying it, I have 
used no other, and have great pleasure in recommending 
it to my friends and patients. I send you this little 
note merely to let you know how well pleased I am 
with your preparation. 


Miss ELLEN TERRY, 


our Great Actress, writes: 
I have used ‘‘KOKO” for the Hair for years, and 














Produced by using ‘‘ KOKO” for the Hair. can assure my friends that it stops the Hair from falling 
Puoto From Lire.—The original, with other very beautiful out, promotes its growth, eradicates Dandriff, and is 
heads of air, may be seen at 233, Regent Street. the most pleasant dressing imaginable. 


Special Offer to those who have not tried KOKO 


A 2/G Trial Bottle for 2/- Any perscn forwarding this Coupon and 


P.O. for Two —— and he Stamps to 
Day stage, package, &c., will receive immediately for trial, by Parcel Post, under cover, prepaid, One regular 12-oz. 
ottle of Koko for the Hair, the price of which is 4/6, provided it is ordered within ten days from the date of this 
offer. In no case will more than one bottle be sent for the use of the same person on this Coupon, as we make the offer solely 
for trial, knowing it creates a demand when once used; and this large bottle giv es it a fair trial. We find it better to thus 
—— y give away one bottle to make a customer than to spend large amounts in advertising. Any person into whose 
ands this offer comes may avail themselves of it. Address all orders with Coupon to— 
KOKO-MARICOPAS: CO., LTD., 


W. 10 December 5, 1898. 16, BEVIS MARKS, LONDON. _ 
Orders may be sent with this Coupon after the expiration of date, 
providing we are then issuing these trial bottle Coupons, and if we are 
CO U PON not, the money will be returned. 
” This Coupon will he received at 16, Bevis Marks, E.C., or 233, REGENT 
Street, W., and 2/- only will be required when presented personally. 


The Koko-Maricopas Co., Ltd. Koko is sold by all ben ~ and Stores at 2/6 and 
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PATENT TRUNKS. 


THE BOTTOM IS AS ACCESSIBLE 
AS THE TOP. 

They open in the front, and are fitted with sliding drawers, 
which allow the various articles of dress and toilet to be kept 
entirely separate, and enable the things in any part of Trunk to 
be got at instantly, without confusion or disarrangement of 


contents. The desideratum of every Traveller, Tourist, &c. 
Mace in various sizes of Compressed Cane, Wood Fibre, &c. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED TRUNK CATALOGUE. 
S$. J. FOOT & SON, 171, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 





A NEST FOR REST. 


THE MARLBOROUGH 


Reclining Chair. 
Adjustable to 
100 Changes of 


R or Rocks 
at Pleasure. 


Back changeable at will to any position from upright to flat. 

Seat tilts to any angle. Adjusted by yourself while on the 

chair. The turn of a knob does it. Springs all over. Soft 
as a downy pillow. 


COMFORT for the INVALID, LUXURY for the STRONG. 
Suitable for Parlour, Library, Boudoir, Office, or Study. 
Catalogue Free. 


S. J. FOOT & SON, 171, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
T H E The New Patent 


SOUND DISCS 


Completely overcome DraFNness and 
Heap Noises, no matter of how long 
standing. Are the same to the ears as 
ae ggg to the eyes. Invisible. Com- 
rtable. Worn months without removal. 
Explanatory Pamphlet Free. 














HEAR 


The F. H. WALES CO., 171, New Bond Street, London, W. 








EoorTt’s 


HEALTH EXERCISER. 


A COMPLETE 
HOME CYMNASIUM. 


Worked on a new iple, which scienti- 
fically exercises an dove vlops every part of 
the body without strain or fatigue. It 
strengthens the muscles, invigorates the 
body, stimulates the whole aystem into 
healthful activity, and makes one feel 
better, eat better, sleep better, work better 
Suitalle for both sexes, and adjustable to 
the Athlete and Invalid. 


Miousst Mepicat Inponsemants. 
PRICES FROM 21/- 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 

s.7.FOoT & som 

171, New Bond 8t., London, W. 



















THE 


improveo HOME TURKO-RUSSIAN 
A FOLDING BATH CABINET 


Enables everyone to enjoy in 
their own home all the luxu- 
ries and advantages of the 
Dry Steam, Vapour, Oxygen, 
Medicated, and Perfumed 
Baths. A sure Cure for 
Colds, Influenza, Aching 
Muscles, Stiff Joints, Rheu- 
matism, &c., and prevents 
contracting diseases. En- 
sures a healthy Skin, Clear 
Complexion, and prevents 
Obesity. It is portable, can 
be used in any room, and 
folds up when not in use, 





Senp ror C. B. CaTALocue. 


§. J. FOOT & SON, 171, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 





TO STAMP COLLECTORS 


WHITFIELD KING & Co.'s 1899 Price List (s2 pages) of 

Postage Stamps, Post- aa. Stamp Albums, and Philatelic 

Requisites of every description is sent free on receipt of 1d 

stamp for pomes. Selections of Stamps sent on approval. 
are Stamps bought 


WHITFIELD KING & CO., IPSWICH. Established 1869. 





and exchanged. 





HAVE YOU A COUGH OR COLD? 


IMMEDIATE RELIEF BY TAKING 








AY MAN’S - 
SPA MP2 WAG | Children 





“It has an excellent peputatice I have tried it = r—4 found 


immediate relief.” . Baur, in Baby, Feb. 


IT CURES COUGH. IT STOPS COLD. 





ATLAS ” LOCKSTITCH MACHINE 


Equal in — and quality 39°: 
to hine 


Works by hand 
. ear years’ guarantee 
To ensure satisfaction, machine 
sent on receipt of 5s PO. for ONE 
MONTH'S IAL. Balance can 
id Ss. MONTHLY. Write 
and samples of work to 
Atlas wing Machine 
1s6n, High Street, Camden Town, 
London ; or 68, Seven Sisters Road ; 
and 14, High Road, Kilburn. 








eh ns LEG SAVED. 


Mrs. Hinds writes on July 2, 1992: “I had 
a very bad leg, and ia doctors told me I 
should rot my leg tal off, but T was told 
about [s8” Lox OINTME NT, used 
it, and it pH # — cured me.” 


BURCESS’ LION OINTMENT 


Curés Ulcers, Abscesses, Tumours, Polypi, 
Wounds of all kinds, Eczema, Proriasis, Ringworm, ¢ 





Poisoned 

Invaluable for all Inflammatory Diseases of the Chest and Throat. Of 
all Chem rg 7 
Proprietor, E. BURG 


» is. ys éte., each per box, or post free 
Gray's [nn Road, London. Advice Gratis 
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» is at 


like a British Ironclad 


ky, 
home in all “* Waters. 


Whis 


> 


Pattisons 





*PATTISONS’’ and Schweppe. ‘ PATTISONS’’ and Apollinaris. 





‘ PATTISONS’’ and St. Ronan’s. 


*PATTISONS’’ and Soda. 


Ask for 
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= 
SATIN 
Ny 


- £ 
PRINTED. 
ig AND SOLD BY 
ALL HIGH CLASS 
ES (° DRAPERS. 














THE NEW 


PATENT SAFETY 
DOCUMENT FILE 


Should - A. every home. It is the HANDIEST and NICEST 
thing of ite kind ever introduced to the Public. 


FOR HOME AND OFFICE USE, 
FOR PRIVATE USE, 
FOR KEEPING IN IT 
Leases, Contracts, Insurance Policies, Notes, Bonds, 
Private Letters, Deeds, &c., 
Zt igs Imwaluabile. 


HANDSOMELY FINISHED Ly enamelled metal case, with 
strong lock and 2 flat keys, size 3 by +H Md ll inches, contains 24 
manilla pockets ; large size, 44 by 5} by 11 inches, contains 31 pockets 


Sent post free on receipt of above amount (with particulars 
of other useful things for the home). 
iT 18 SOLD, AND iS ON VIEW, AT 
THE DOMESTIC UTILITY CoO., 


41, Berners Street, London, W. 





WINTER TOURS. 


Try BARBADOS, WEST INDIES, 
AND STOP AT MARINE HOTEL. 


Large new Hotel facing the Ocean. Finest Winter Climate in 
the World. Temperature 76 to 84 degrees. Inclusive weekly 
terms £3 to 44. For Circulars or Pamphlets address Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Co., 18, Moorgate Street, London, or 
Pomeroy Hotel Co., 56, Hudson Street, New York. 


Rev. E. J. SILVERTON’S 
REMARKABLE CURES Of DEAFNESS 


After 30 Years’ Success amongst ali classes. Read the following :— 

Mr. 8. Rowiinson, 2, Coquet Court, Hebburn-un-Tyne, writes: “I 
had been deaf five years, and was pronounced incurable by the med:cal 
authorities of the Throat and Ear Hospital, Newcastle. 1 took your 
treatment for two months, and | can testify its wonderful pr -pensities ; 
J have had my hearing now for nine years. I wish to express to you 

y gratefulness for eg wonde:ful cure.” Also a remarkable case at 
Linsoin, substantiated by a clergyman. All sufferers should at once 
vane for Rev. E. J. Silverton’s ~~ weice a. ey? th ~—¥ 

Address, Rev E. J Silverton, Ashleigh, Kaucliffe Road, Nottingham. E. J. Silverton, Ashle: 


Aca 


Es 60 





i. STICKS son China, Glass. Wood, 
— Leather Papier-mache. 

rusts 6 Bone, even Iron; used in_ the 
Models, Furniture Cabinet ona Fret Work. 

FREE eine Invaluable to the Joiner, Model Maker, 
_—_—_—— Free Worker, Wood Carver, Frame 


sent on ‘ 
application Maker, Photograph Mounter, etc., eve 


Chemists, Oilmen, etc., or 
M'CAW, STEVENSON & ORR, LTD., BELFAST 
29, CANNON S&T., LONDON, E.C, 
12, RENFIELD S8T., GLAS GOW. 











DIRECT FROM THB FACTORY. 
4) SPECIAL BARGAIN. 46 


LADIES’ FASHIONABLE 
=2OSTUME SKIRTS _ 


thre mut. 
=. oy ana 
Price only / 


Each Skiit My -y post free for 
6d. extra. In ordering give 
waist measure of 
Skirt in front. 
to every reader of 
this Mag 
of this skirt and 


POLLARD'S LTD., Dept. 87, Richmond Road, Bradford. 











ORR 


ible. In all 


the latest ‘art Sandee ond Designs 
are able 


By our New 

5 ‘Sirdar’ - offer this "dich ar and. “Exclusive 
RPET, in quality, fine appear 
on and durabilit; ose to other 
manufactures at double the cost 
ar e LADIES should note that these 
Carpets are our own — and 
cannot be obtained at any vtier 

house. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICES FREE. 
Sizes—<ft. by oft., 6/6; 7ft. Gin. by 9ft., 8/6; oft. by st.. 
10/-; 9tt. by 10ft. Gin., 11/6, Carriage Paid.’ Other sizes 

in proportion. Rugs to match. 
TURNER BROS., Patent Carpet Manufacturers, 
40, WILSON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





Specimen Testimonial, of which many arrive by every post: 
“ Gentlemen,—The ‘Sirdar’ arrived to-day ; it was very satix 
“factory. I'am really surprised that such a strong and 
“ exquisitely coloured carpet can be made at the price. It is 

“the prettiest we have in the house. * 

“J. & Moons, 19, Devonshire St., Queen Square, W.C. 


Coin gee 
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STONE’S 
GINGER 
+ avayo rae? WINE 


STONE'S GINGER WINE is gouaned from the finest Jamaica Ginger, 
and is a most healthy and palatal nk. Ginger is noted for its a“ 
stimulating qualities, and the must convenient form i taking it is STO 
GINGER WIN 
Be sure to ask for STONE'S, and see that you get it. 


Sold by ali leading ay Marinate, Stores, and Grocers, or on draught at 
nd Refreshment Rooma. 
WHOLESaLe— pa viNEBU RY DISTILLERY CO., LONDON, E.C. 




















AN ABSOLUTELY PERFECT LICHT AT LASTII! 
The New “Sum,” 


INcANDESCENT Gas Licur. 


Guaranteed to produce a ter and more brilli: nt 
light, for a given expenditure, than ANY OTHER 
IGHT IN EXISTENCE. 


poeeeesl 


No 
Fantle. 


TOWFLFTTES. 
Ladies Travelling. At Home. Indispensable. 


| NO SMELL! NO SMOKE! NO | NO vVANGER! 
Can be fixed to any Chandelier or Bracket in Five 
Minutes by anyone. 
NOTICE.—This Light is NOT an infringement of 


HYGIENIC any other Patent, and the Proprietor guarantees 
Purchasers against all liability. 


TOW c LETTE S EQUAL TO ELECTRIC LICHT AT ONE-SIXTH THE COST. 
OVER 10,000 ALREADY SOLD. 
Price complete, 3/9, post Sree or Three for 10/-, 
carriage Pal ye 


From 6d. to 2/- per dozen, 
N.B.—The demand = these Lights is so » unpaseniiatedie 
Less than the Actual Cost of Washing. great that, although AT PRESENT we dispatch all 
We have now added a halfpenny towelette (6d. - dozen) to orders the day received, in a week or two it will be neces- 
our other well-known sizes, which are as follows: 1/- per dozen, sary to execute orders in rotation. Customers should, 


for use afte po EW SG er doven, 8 stained therefore, order AT ONCE to avoid disappointment. 


ter 
from all Ladies’ Outfitters, Drapers, Chemists. and St 
E) PREE 
ths ascites fittwat ieee ees fl | |THE SUN INCANDESCENT CAS. LICHT CO. 


Inn, London, E.C. 
“Ww Ss. cause an entire revolution in the vn lightine wor ae 
Vide Pusuic Parss. | 


—e 2—_ © —_@]—— 
Every Home 


IS 


URSERY iN ; ‘ BEAUTI FI ED 


Hh by Photographs and 


SEND ADDRESS C Photogravures afte: 
a « Celebrated i 


‘AND TRY THEM FREE. TR pie. | 


The nourishing and easil £ Food for - : *% ; ti 
INPANTS, INVALI .. and D ling req —_ ne . pag 
digested and very now —- = q ‘ 
Prepared in one minute not milk of or water. “ Se Be N cammaie Co 
Tn 6d. Packets or Va Tine, of Vine Whiteley, Harrod’s 8! \ —_— ; RL ‘ ‘' 
Spiers er Pond, Civil Serv: Stores, Haymarket, 8.W., , 
f all grocers, c’ 1 dae stores, ete , or direct from 
CHIBNALL'S “= DORINA” BISCUIT WORKS, Cuiswics 
Mat, LONDON, W. 
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How To SPENGE’S Dress Faprics. 


Preserve ——— 
The Eyesight ag KS iy 


the way of Dress Fabrics 
I send this little book free. It for the present Season, can 
tells of a remedy whose value be obtained from James 
has been ory i dee bat Srence & Co., whose name 
SINGLET@N’S EYE INTMENT is, in itself, a guarantee of 
pay or disorders of all kinds, style and value. No one is 
os . ing a ~ty- be ene asked (0 es 
such cases. o nuine tterns 
for 2s. trom any Chemist, or om —_ ie 1,000 Pai 
to Stephen Green, 21:0 Lambeth a and 
Road, London, for the bookiet Boel 
as above. seeing 
just what 
is offered, 
and their Illustrated Cata- 
logue will be sent, showing 
all the latest —— — 


— 
I Cure Fits Mantles, Jackets, Opera 


Yow are not asked to spend any money to Made Costumes, ete., as 
test whether my remed does or worn by ‘the leaders. of 


fashion. Patterns post 
free, from 1/64 to 3/1 per 
yard. When writing, kindly 
= ay state whether patterns of 


Prepared t . - 
H. Gd. ROOT. 28 Eadsteigh C G'd’ ns, London. Coatings, Serges, Fancy 
Cloths, Blouse Cloths, 


Mantle Cloths, Evening 


CLAXTON’S Materials, etc., etc., are 
PATENT an pay 
For Remedying Prominent Ears, JAMES SPENCE & CO., 
Preventing Disfigurement in after life. 76 to 81, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, 


eeps the Hair Tidy. 
In all sizes. Send measure round head LONDON. 


W. M. CLAXTON, 62, Strand, WHOLESALE CITY PRICES. 


LONDON. 


SHEFFIELD CUTLERY AND PLATE 


DIRECT FROM MAKERS AT WHOLESALE PRICES. A GENUINE SAVING OF FIFTY PER CENT. 
“THE JUBILEE” TEAPOT. femarkadle Value. Bi, THE SPLENDID “QUEEN ANNE” 5 O’CLOOK TEA SERVICE. 
21/6 ay te 















































Jug, 
Gilt Inside, 


we bw Liskp 


FACTORY PRICE, 40/- 


Blectro-plated with Sterling Silver on Best Hard White | Electro- plated with Sterling Silver on Best Hard 
Britannia Metal. White Britannia Metal. 


All our Services are Electro-plate’ with Sterling Silver on Best Hard White Britannia Metal. Rg ys Engraved by Hand— Not Machine 
Rolled. Every description of (utlery and Vila e. Replating by Best Workmen in all ite branc' soods returned ttt to new. Table 
puives— Finest Grained lish Celluloid, ‘he nearest approach to Best South A with best Double-Shear Steel Blades, 16/6 dos. 
eat or Game Carvers to mai 56 J - -each. Table Knives—Finest ‘a Bolt Tip 

12/- dos. / ; Meat or Game Carvers to Best 

1 Niobe rs Game 


match, 
id and ble-Shear Blades, 10/6 doz. ; Ley = eine oe: 
1/9 « cach. Table *K Best Balanced Hard White Bone Handles, best fi Double-Shear Steel 


‘ ni 
“White Bove Hane Steels, wie fn poy Knives, excellent ~ Ay e: er ty Dessert shen 


; M 
(3 each. fandies, lade warran Finest Tempe 
therefore T3454 Handles rts Finest Super Im red | Nickel Silver, warran 


2/6 doz. ; Table Spoons or Forks, ——— Spoons or Forks, 





; is, 

Knives, 8/- doz. 

56 6 dow. ; Carvers 3/6 pair; Steels, 13 

ore whlts Sis cates chee not ean 
wear Ww e ng silver, an¢ 

5/6 dos. Solid Genuine British Plate. Old ira Fas Pattern—Tea eee Rowne 28 doz. ; Table Spoons or Forks, 9/- “_ Desse or Forks, 


76 ws very strong. Unsolicited Testimon from every purchaser. bay of all our Goods willingly sens on approval. oney Soturned, 
or Go. ds exchanged, if not approved of. New Illustrated Catalogue Free to any address. P.U.0.'s payable to— 


GIBSON & SWwikFT, Goodwin Rd. Works, SHE FiIst)D. 


Cheques crossed : Suerrigcp anv Hattamsaine Bana. Please mention Tux Staanp Macazine. 


or round? If oval, it looks much larger than it To Asthma Sufferers. 


really is. Try the effect in the front of your < Immediate Relie cases of 
! mirror, by pressing the hands to your sides at the mith, ; = t 


waist. The same effect is produced by a 
“ Fairy YOUR Belt,” which does away with all 
pulling 2. in or tight lacing, and causes — 
waist to a ar at least two inches 

smaller, though the WAIST circu mference { As 

is actually unaltered. Sold by all all Chemists and Herbalists in 
Drapers at 1/-, t free 1/2 from the : Receipt of Post Card 

Proprietors, Hindes les (Cur lers), Limited, Fins- OVAL S) Potter & clarke. Wheleanta Dr 

bury, London, E. Artillery Lane, London, 
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NORRIS’S 


HORSE-SKIN BOOTS. 
Why Wear Them? 


For tender feet are most com/sortable. 
For stylish men women my i the h4 
. rene and are at the same time 
ther not crack, it tabes @ a 
Srilient Nant settohe and i# pte | on the inside. 
{ Give Them a Trial. 
FIT BY POST: LET US EXPLAIN HOW. 
r or old boot for size, with 
remi the will be sent by return of 
post. An illustrated price ‘list and testimonials sent 
Post to Ladies or Gentlemen desirous of 
Ladies’ & Genta’ comfortable boots. 
Sample Pairs 





The Prices are 
4/6, 17/6. Hand-sewn, 21/-, 25/-. 
SIR GEO. NEWNES, Bart., wri in 
10/9 reference to Norris's Horse-skin Boots: our 
ae Boots seem very canoe and 


Postage 6d. extra. — 

ann oa wo NORR 8 & 9, Holborn Viaduct ; also 
LS - by ue. ° 2, St. Swithin’s Lane; 

+ 42, King William Street. London. F ‘ge Cc 


vvve ran 














fashion is to use T. & H. Smith's 

fiee Essence; in this way a delicious 

can be made with a minimum of 
trouble, and a maximum of satisfac- 
. T. &H. Smith’s Coffee Essence ; 

by Grocers in bottles at 

sample will be sont 


r “= pay, stamps 


oe 


21 Du Street 





AAAs sA Liza a6 


+4 
. 
: 
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PRICES CREATLY REDUCED 11 ttt 


In order to popularise the new pastime, we 
have decided to lower the prices of our 


Ritter Road Skates. 


The new prices will bring one of the best 

and most graceful and healthful exercises 

within the reach of all. Catalogue and 

testimonials free. Please mention this 

Magazine.—Tue Roap SkaTEe Company, 
77, Oxford Street, London, W. 


A Clever Idea. 
It is not difficult to get +> loss just like 
ching on linen if you go the rignt way 
about it. The ri, ass cHina 


use 
You 





do — 


Aint 


__-_-'_=-_-ewewewewwwevwvewvwvwverrTT TTT Te eT eee rer Cr CrCrrCrrrrrerere, 


~_oworvrvrvrvrvwrvwvvrvrvrewresT* 
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‘ 
Anvovstenky ThE BEST oF 


INVALIDS IS 
Boe WINES FOR NE TENDENNING'S® 


Convalesence 


After a serious illness, and after the doctor 
has ceased his daily visits, feelings of weax- 
ness, lack of energy, and incapacity for 
exertion still persist. What is the best thing 
to restore energy and give strength and 
renewed power for work ? 

One of the most frequently recommended 
things is high-class rich Alto-Douro Port. 
Others, again, advise the use of various forms 
of Meat Extract to repair the wasted tissues ; 
and yet others, again, advise using Malt Ex- 
tract to assist the weak digestive organs, and 
to help the assimilation of what is taken. 
Something even better is possible. The vir- 
tues of Alto-Douro Port, a strengthening and 
nourishing Beef Jelly, and a first-class Malt 
Extract, may be obtained in one combination 
in that perfect Wine Food— 


Glendenning’s 
Beef and Malt 


Wine. 


Mind, however, that it is Glendenning’s, 
which is recommended by the “‘ Lancet,” and 
praised by the Medical Profession. Accept no 
substitute, but ask for and 
obtain GLENDENNING’S. | SAMPLE 
Supplied at 3/9 and 2/- by | BOTTLE, 
Chemists, Wine Merchants, | 2/- 

post free. 


and Stores, or direct from 
W. GLENDENNING & SON, |* 

St. Mary’s Place, Newcastle-on-Tyne, who 
will send sample bottle for 2/- post fre>. 











"LADIES’ FACES § EAUTIFED. 


Disfi sured and humiliated by unsizhtly posusteben, bw 
liver spots, acne, blotches, eczems, freckles, 
May be speedily and harmiessly cured vy Me lic Ay 
Turkish Steam Treatments of a simple nature. But in al 
Ailments, the outside membrane of the skin is scientifically and 
les ly caused to wither and die, after which it falls off in ving & 
new, pink skin of matculess purity. A revelation of beauty! A new 
face! A marvel of transformation! Every lady may have a new skin 
oa her entice iace, of marvellous purity and beauty. Modern science 
ay applied wins fresh laurels, and defies wretched skins. The 
only specialist in Europe giving scientific treatment to obtain that 
Renuine and permanent beauty which alone delixhts the patient and 
comm ands the rapturous praises of envious admirers—pure, rosy, NATURAL 
complexions. Infinitely preferable to disfiguring oe artes = 
with deleterious paints and powders. Thin faces and n 

, sallow, pasty, muddy, IMfelese fness sunt bealinn and bright; red 

28 toned down. No arti means whatever. The 150, 50,000 clogged 
pores of the face are qt) by Turkish steaming, allowing Nature to 
exude poisonous excrescences which are the direct cause of blotches, 
eruptions, sores, pimples, &c. Medicaments cleanse, heal and restoie to 
& healthy condition. ves tone and strength to the weak in- 
nts is attacked, hence ey cures. 





“Mpolenks 
t, Skin, Scalp and Hair, 98, O14 Bund Street, London, W . 





| SCOTCH “TWEEDS: 


may be obtained direct from the actual 
manufacturers at first-hand prices. We 
have all — a tterns, latest 
shades, jonable styles 
of SAKONIES, cHeViOlS HAKRIS 
TWEEDS, WORSTEDS, &c., suitable 


tourist suits ALL WOOL. 


tourist suits 

and ladies’ cos- 

tumes and maniles. A box of beautiful 

and varied SAMPLES will be sen. to 
+ applicant, and the sight of these 

will convince of the —— quality and 

low price of the good 


NOTHING | but WOOL 


ROBERTS, SOMERVILLE & Co. 
Manufacturers, GALASHIELS, N.B. 


Beene TaTeasSS 


Seam 


Veale 


= NEE r= J 
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OVER SEVENTY YEARS’ ESTABLISHED REPUTATION. 
The Best and Cheapest Infants’ Food. 


NEAVES FOOD 


INFANTS, GROWING CHILDREN, INVALIDS, and the AGED. 


“This is an excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants and young persons, and 
being rich in phosphates and potash,-is of the greatest utility in supplying the bone-forming and 
$ indispensable elements oi food. Although peculiarly adapted to the wants of thé young, 


WW ACWW LUG DD’ 


this Food may be used with advantage by persons of all ages.”—3ir Chas. A. Cameron, M.D. 

‘Carefully prepared and highly nutritious.”—The La::cet. 

“Masses. J. R. Neave & Co. * 14, Beatrice Avenue, Plymouth, April 23rd, 1898. 

“* Gentlemen,— Many triends have said I ought to send you my » litle boy's photo., as evidence of the manner he has 
improved since taking your Food. The suggestion was doubtless made cu account of the fact that up to about four months 
old he made no headway whatever, notwithstanding the care and attention bestowed on him. At two months old he had 
croup, a month later the measles, and a little later still shared in the epidemic of diarrhea and sickness which was so 

$ —_—- here. My wife then decided to try ‘ Neave's Foon,’ and from that moment improvement began, and he now is as 
le and strong for a child of his age (13 months) as you could find in a day’s march. ‘ How well the child has got on!’ is 
@ quite a common remark.—I am, Gentlemen, yours faithfully, “(Signed) H. EVANS.” 


HAS FOR SOME TIME BEEN USED IN THE RUSSIAN IMPERIAL FAMILY. 


it the directions given on each Tin are followed, the infantile system may be regulated 
without the aid of Medicine. 


A Most Nutritious Food for Nursing Mothers. 


A We HI te ee ts HE Ws ty Gs eG Ws es Ws ye is Th Ws WO Gh = 


oo Bastin ts 


aes that 
eee Handsome does. | 
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a ee THE 


Beautiful Characters 
No.4 iimuwen” | No.4 


Permanent Alignment 


Yost ““““" | Yost 


| TYPEWRITER ok TYPEWRITER 


| 


Ornaments the Office nA 
Saves Time 
| Lessens Expense 
Pleases Clients 
Catalogue and 
| Helps in many ways | FREE TRIAL 
to the easy execution | for 
of official duties. SEVEN DAYS. || 


Sent on 





I PER PAIR, FROM YOUR 
0; DRAPER OUTFITTER 


act“OK TIS” J a | 
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First introduction into Eng- 

land of the very. pat 

American_ line of vE 
Cameras. 


VIVE «..1 


at only 


for 4} x 4} or any smaller 

size of either PLATES or 

FILMS. Takes larger 

better pictures than any 

other camera at anywhere 
near its price. 


24 Ciass Plates or 
"7= Cut Films 


can be carried in it and ex- 

peoes without reloading. 
o dark slides to bother wit 

nor separate handling o 
plates or films in loading. 


VIVE LENSES ARE 
UNEQUALLED. 


High grade leather covering 
and finish throughout. 
Popular American sale with- 
out a paralle 
EVERY CAMERA 
GUARANTEED 
to take pictures equal to the 

fine embossed mounted sar 
photo. sent post free on receipt 
of two oy stamps. 
Send for 


ART CATALOGUE, FREE. 


VIVE CAMERA CO. 


(Manufacturers of Oameras 
and all kinds of Photographie 
Supplies/. 
London: 233a, Regent St. 
(Regent House) 

Home Office _— 2 153, La 
Salle Street. 

New York: “619, Broadway. 
Christiania, Norway; 


TAKEN BY AN AMATEUR WITH VIVE No. 1. Milan, Italy. 


win 


A PEN FOR 
EVERY HAND 


Every writer has his favourite 
style of pen. Send us the steel 
pen wiich suits you beet, and 
postal orders for 


16/6, 


and we will send you The 


NEPTUNE 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


: A | jo. 106, 
Admitted . ott \ = PwAG which o tacinety claim 
¥ THE FINEST | FOUNTAIN PEN 
Everywhere A , EVER MADE AT ANY PRICE. 
’ ; ~ - oe os it 

yack within a week, 
as the money va ‘cuiegial te 

ull. 


Medical Whisky OTHER QUALITIES at 
7 216, 5i- & 10/6. 


. of . . Z \\ j send direct or obtain «f your 
B ’ " \ Stationer. 
The World. ’ “. , We make a complete range of 
: . . y, STYLOGRAPHIC AND 
mi FOUNTAIN PENS. 
Write for Catalogue. 
BURGE, WARREN & RIDGLEY, 
91 & 9°, Great Saffron Hill, 
LONDON, E.C. 
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THE CRAND OLD REMEDY FOR ‘ 
LUNG DISEASES, COUCHS, COLDS, AND 
BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS. ; 

Affords great relief in Asthma and Chronic Bronchitis. / 
‘nvaluavle for Hoarseness. Splendid for the Voice. § 

) OF all Patent Medicine Vendors, 1/14, 2/9, 4/6, 11/-, & ah 28/-. 4 


a 








FOR 


OCOA tA 
ONNOISSEUR 


IS , 


He 





TRADE MARK. 
COCOA ESSENCE 


Can be made with boiling water, but if boiled makes a 
beverage of unequalled flavour. 
Ask your Grocer for a Sample Free. 
DUNN & HEWETT, oo * LONDON. 
Retablished 9 Yeart. 








| NOTTINGHAM LOOM HOSIERY. 
S. PEACH & SONS’ 


SPECIAL “STAND-HARD WRAR.” Unsurpassed for 
90 /- GENT.’S ECLIPSE PARCEL. 
Lot 81 


CARRIAGE Pal. 
2 Gent.’s ~ (7 Natural Llama 
2 Pairs Gent.'s oe Sete} Natur 
2 ome . fe Wovlien 3 
{ recs ). 
alf-Liose, in Tan, Navy sia 
\- 


The Lot sent for 20/-, —— £1 
Half this quantity sent for 10/6, 
When ordering, mention size. Beautife 
or money pay 
free, 300 Tilutrations of tace 


Send for Price List and com| 


&. oe SONS, Lister Gate, ata Est. 1857. 
NE BAUER’ CHEESEMAy 


WORLD-RENOWNED 


the Proprietors. 
“GHILLILINE, ” or Chilblain  delly 


Gio Rast Remedy Ree ilblaine. Rives tonmedia ies. 
{rcepiicat will effect a cure. Sold by-all Chemtete end wee 
Tubes, 1/14. oF post free for l4stampe from Sele Prevents 








BAUER & CHE 
PERFUMERS TO THE QUEEN 
19. GOLDEN SQUARE. REGENT, ST LONDON W. 


























ont Cough- use 


They at once check the Cough 
and remove the cause. 


The Unrivalled 


One Lozenge alone age 
Sold everywhere, Tins 15 


Keatings Jozenges 

















CHARMING XMAS PRESENTS. 


CAMPBELL’S 
MELODEONS 


200,000 TESTIMONIALS. 


Special Offer to the ae of “ Tus Strawp Macazixe.” 
Campbell's “Gem” Melodeo ‘ price 
Campbell's ° ~ ’ Miniature * Melodeon eee 
ty " Melodeon ... 
Campbell's “ Favourite” Me 
Cut out this and send P.0.0. for the amount. 
Rither sent carriage paid to any address in Great Britain & Ireland | 


All lovers of music should at once send for Campbell's New Ilius- 
trated ——— Price List of all — <5 Musi Spetrenente — 


Season 1898. w ready. 150,000 sent o: Send 1 a. amp 
CAMPBELL & Co, Musical A, Makers.i16 Trongaie .GLAseow. 
Butablished 60 Years. BEWARE oy WORTHLESS IMITATIONS | 


























BUNIONS, or ENLARGED TOE JOINTS, when a 
ket of THOMPSON'S CELEBRATED CORN 
TER will cure you. It is thin as silk, and removes 

the pain at once. Post free 14 _ Post free 14 stamps. Beware of imitations, 


YOUR SYSTEM 
p.- ward off disease by taking 
 NERVETONINE.” 


It Pao pecitive oan cure for All yA ye ow wy - ty and 
1%, 2, My aed F. 
THOMPSON Ton  .-5' ‘Chemist, 17, Gonpow = ty 
Ask for Thompson's “Guide to Health,” tree gratis. 














GET RID or tHat COLD! 
DR. MACKENZIE’S 


CATARRH-CURE 


a Smelling Bottle 


instantly Relieves and Cures Cold 
in the Head; Arrests influenza; 
Removes Nervous ; 
Hay Fever 


stantly relieves 
Is the best 
Dizziness. 


Neuralgia in the Head. 
remedy for Faintness and 
Sold by all Chemists and Stores. 
an Price B/=; or if unable to obtain at 
our Chemist (refuse worthless Imita 
tons), send 14 Stamps and it will be 
sent Post Free from the Proprietors, 


MACKENZIE'S CURE DEPOT, READINC. 
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FOLLOWS & BATE’S PATENTED 


USEFUL INVENTIONS. 


TO SAVE LABOUR AND TO PROMOTE DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
THE PATENT 


‘REX’ MEAT & SUET CHOPPER. 


“THE KING OF MINCERS.” 


Indispensable in every well-ordered kitchen. A useful and always 
acceptable Wedding Present. 


@= Chops Suet, Cold Meat, Raw Meat, Fruit,and Candied Lemon to 
perfection ; make» excellent Sausages from beginning to end; and also cuts 
unifurm pieces for | ies. 

Each machine is mounted on a hard wood block, and jacked in box, furnish d 
complete with three perforated Steel Plates, Patent Sausage Filler, Plunger, 

Double Oramp, and Book of Valuable kecipes and General Directions. 


Net Cart iage 








For Small.:amilics, For Large Families, Hotels. etc. 
a 








ol le 2 a 3 — 
Cash Prices is) 4716 au- 25- g0- 40. Paid. 


é PERFECTION ’ NEW PATENT 
é ’ 
ROTARY HOUSEHOLD 


GRATING MACHINE, |PREAD CUTTER 


Fitted with flat wrought-iron slabs, coated with 
PATENT a beautifully white vitrified enamel, giving the 
MARMALADE MACHINE machine quite an unique appearence, of absolute 
cleanliness and extreme durability. The operator 

tamara, Marmalade te a| Brat crumbefer mare and ung 0 cat quick euceion of secs any Fue 
with that sold for general quantities without touching with the thickness, with the least expenditure of power, 
consumption. ' and without crushing the loaf; also useful for 


hands. Grinds hard-browned crusts for 
Far superior to hand work, and cutting up Cabbages, Beet Rout, Vegetables used 
hams, tongues, cutlets, fish, etc. It is for Salads or Pickles, ete. 


no cut fingers. Al 
Carrote, Oncambera, Potato hips, capital for grating horse - radish, 
Lettuce, Pickles, ete. chocolate, almonds, sugar, carrots,| PRICE 3O/- each, Net Cash, complete, 
Price compiete, 15/- each, Net potatoes, etc. 
Gash, Carriage Paid. Carriage Paid. 
THE PATENT 


‘HANDY’ KNIFE CLEANER, 


WITH INDIA-RUBBER ROLLERS, 


A high-class Machine. fitted with the latest patented improvements, 
viz. : Guide Rollers and Conical Fork Cleaner. 
@S Will quickly clean and burnish knives in a manner not attainable 
with the old-fashioned knife-board. and » ithout damaging the handles. 
Each Machine is mounted on a hard-wood Block, and supplied with ¢ 
Double Grip Oramp, Tin of Emery Powder, and packed in e neat box. 
A USEFUL AND ALWAYS ACCEPTABLE WETDING PRESENT. 


Net Cash Prices: No. 3; No 1, ; No. - 
No. 0, 126 ~ 17/6 ; No. 2, 21/ 


Carriage 


To be obtained from all leading Ironmongers; or, if any difficulty is 
experienced, direct from the Manufactory. The} ublic are cautioned not to 
buy substitutes, but to insist upon having the article advertised—numeron~ 
complaints having been made to F. & B. LTD.. that when their manufac- 
tures have not been in stock, other goods have been recommended, snd 
sometimes purchased, causing in the eni much disappointment. Orders 
executed on receipt. Goods not approved of may be returned unoondi 
tionally, and the purchase money will be refunded. 


FOLLOWS & BATE, LTD., soce'manuracrunses, GORTON, MANCHESTER 


mention thie Magazine. 
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ENCOURAGEMENT. 

For many years could hardly use my vo-ce for talking, 
and singing was out of the que stion, hearing was very 
defective, suffered much pain in my head, eyes, and 
ears, had much phlegm in the throat, nostrils were 


obstructed, and had to breathe through the mouth. 
These and many other evils, resulting from a very 
obstinate case of catarrh, have been quite cured by the 
use of Aerial Medication, my hearing is quite restored, 
am free from pain, and can talk and sing any length of 
time. —Joun Hirst, 7, Croft Terrace, Farnley, Leeds. 


To prove beyond doubt that Aerial Medication is a positive 
cure for deafness, catarrh, throat and lung diseases, | will, for 
a short time, send medicines for three months’ treatment, free. 
For conditions and symptom form, address— J. H,. Moore, 
M.D. (u.s.a.), Dept. S2, Bloomsbury, London, W.C. 








SHEFFIELD PLATE & CUTLERY 


Direct from Makers at Wholesale Prices, 
Saving 50 per cent. 





Gue (QARVEL GEA Poy 







i) j TEA 
por 
| 6 COFFEE 
4 pot 
SUGAR & CREAM 
COMPLETE 


FoR 


2446 


Evecrro Piatep with Rear Siiver| 


Fort Size Srnowe awo Ececawt Ricuuy Encraves By Haw 











Solid Hard White Bone Edge-pinned Table Knives, 6s. 
doz. ; Dessert Knives, 5/6 doz. ; Carvers, 3/6 pair. 
Half-dozens supplied. 


Solid Improved Nickel Silver, “2"2":<" 


White all through—Teaspoons, 2s. 6d. doz. ; Dessert Spoons 
or Forks, 5s. 6d. doz. ; Table Spoons or Forks, 6s. 6d. doz. 
All supplied post free. 

SAMPLES WILLINGLY SENT ON APPROVAL. 
Money Returned or Goods Exchanged if not approved of. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
with Hundreds of Designs, post free to 
any address. 


T.C.WILSON & CO., Air) r.6 SHEFFIELD. 


Mention this Magazine. 























STAFFORDSHIRE CHINA. 


id (2/- extra Scotland or Ireland) we will 
} + MR ,x,- 4 e factory this charmi: ont superior China Tea 
Service in vari cunmpaiied colours id (sample cup and 
saucer for twelve stamps). Please do not forget eu re paid 
and carefully packed. A beautiful and notes present. 





For 19/- we will forward, carriage paid (2/- extra Scotland or [reland), 
this Complete Dinner Service. in purest and finest semi-china (every 
jece warranted as such). Lovely new design in Peacock Blue or Claret 
rewn. 36 Plates (3 sizes), 5 Meat Dishes, 2 Covered Vegetable ~~ 
1 complete Sauce Tureen with Ladle and Stand, and 1 Butter Boat. 
required, we can add a Soup Tureen (full size) and 12 Soup Plates = 


Don't forget, carriage paid. ©n goods for export, we 
to English port and ship at lowest rates. Buy china fend 
and bright from the potteries. 

Our New Catalogue, a real work of art, containing numerous illustra- 
tions MA Tea, Coffee, Dinner, Dessert, ond Chamber Services, is now ready, 
and will be sent to any address FREE to intending purchasers. 
Please mention Taz Stranp Macazine. 

Badged and Crested Ware for Schools, Clubs, Hotels, etc. 


EA SSAXIIE. & = 
CHARLES STREET, HANLEY (St dsh 


GLOVES 
XMAS 
PRESENTS 


—oOoro*reY 


_ UNEQUALLED 

VARIETY 

and 
VALUE. 


&- extra. 
carriage 













Speciality 
Gloves in 
Fancy Boxes. 


Write for litvstrated Price List, Free by Post. 


THE LONDON GLOVE COo., 
45a, Cheapside, London, E.C. 
West-End Branch: 83, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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FOR 
DELICATE, 
SENSITIVE 
SKINS. 





VINOLIA SOAP 





PREMIER .. 4d. 
FLORAL. . . 64d. 
BALSAMIC. . 64d. 
TOILET (Otto). 10d. 
VESTAL. . 2s. 6d. 


a, Ss ee vy wy weoweS 


ll ln lla lil All ln ln li, ln line ln ln lll Al, ln lin ll ln ll li ll ln ln ll Al la Al 


oe OO OO 4444400 ee ee 0 ee ee 0 4 0 2 2s 2 os os 
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A LUXURY AND A NECESSITY TO EVERY MODERN TOILET. 





‘“ HARLENE” 


PRODUCES LUXURIANT HAIR, PREVENTS IT FALLING OFF, OR TURNING GREY. 
Unequalied for Promoting the Growth — the Beard and Moustache. 


The World- enguaed Remedy for Baldness ; for — and Thin Eye! Posgeeing, “5 47 ing, and Rendering the Hair 
fully Soft ; for Removing Scurf ruff, ete. ; also for ritewtoring Grey Hair to its Natural Colour, 


= IT IS WITHOUT A RIVAL @ 
EDWARDS’ “HARLENE” Preserves, Strengthens, and Invigorates Children’s Hair. 


Full Description and Directions for Use in 20 Languages supplied with every Bottle. 


1a, Se. O4., and (triple Se. 64. sine), Se. O4. por bottle, trom Chemists. Hairdressers, and Stores all over the 
World, or t direct on receipt of Postal Orders. 


EDWARDS’ “ HARLENE” ( CO., 95 & 96, High Holborn, LONDON, W.C. 


UV WUWWUWUDU WU UDWYUURUADEWUDUDUG UDA TUY 


LLPELGU UWE UU WUE VU CUCU WU UU UU UU WUE WU WU UU TUUUUUUVUUUUUU UU VU WUD UU UL WUC UUUUUUL UL UUUULULULUGY 


oe. 





The Very Finest Dressing. Specially Prepared and Perfumed. Fragrant and Refreshing. 


PU WVU W009 04,04,49,1904,944440444.94.90.9.90,08 oan a a ec oe ee ee Oe ve 
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jr eames Gann 


-EGLINTON LEVER’: 






Price 30/- post free. 
A Solid Silver English ae 
Cased Lever, jewelled in six holes, 


compensation balance, equal in appear- 
] ance and time-keeping to a £5 5s. watch. 
GUARANTEED FoR TEN YEARS. 


FOR LADIES AND 
GENTLEMEN. 
ALLISON’S FAMED SILYER 
HUNTING WATCH. 
Price 15/- Post Fares. 
A really handsome and highly finished 


Watch, with a Sterling Silver os. 
First-c time eeper aranteed f 

§ years y's size. T_} 4. cageewed 
ie new olga. "itustrated Catalogue post free. 


ALLISON & CO., Manufacturers, 














AANA AARAM NOM 


aa 


411, Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow. € 
PLD DEED WU WUE WE DEW’ 
‘A BOON TO oi 

SICK. 







| A PLEASURE TO 
> THE HEALTHY. 
wa} A LUXURY TO ALL. 


The FOLDING 
Turko-Russian 
Bath Cabinet 


Combines all the benefits that both systems of Bathing 
afford. ‘Ensures privacy and safety. Enables the lungs to 
inhale pure air while the body is undergoing treatment. 


Write for Circular and Prices. 
THE WEST-END TRUNK CO., 


Manufacturers and Specialists 4 Hygienic and 
Athletic Appliance: 


95, NEW BOND STREET, "LONDON, WwW. 
Please Carefully Note Address. 














HALFPENNY 


“MENE’ TOWEL 


FOR LADIES. 
Sixpence per Dozen. 
HEALTHY, COMFORTABLE, CLEAN. 
Cheaper than Washing. 

Will last twice as long as any penny 


towel sold. 
To be obtained from all Ladies’ 
Underclothing Houses and Chemists. 


If unable to obtain, 2doz. will be sent 
post free for 1s., or 12 doz. for 6s. 


A Free Sample will be sent to any 
lady naming this Magazine. 


MISS navues, 55, Fann St., Aldersgate St., London, E.0. 






















There are many Stylographic | ao but the ONLY Serer 
entire satisfaction is TH .”” because it a. - le 
and faultless. All who use it say it is a JEWEL. er 
-— Bn send it complete, in box, with filler and directio fan, mo 


a SEWER,” Fountain Pens, fitted with 16-ct. Gold Nib, Lridium 






ounted and Chased, 7/6. All kinds repaired. 
58, Fenchurch Street, 


Pie JEWEL PEN CO, © ctor". z™ 
MITCHELL'S ROYAL LIBRARY, 


Dept. F, 16, yay ow! Road, South Kensington, 8.W., 

33, Old Bond Street, W. 

eae — Library, Subscription, £22s. per annum, in 
ofortes on the Hire ~~ a. or vn 

Hire. 1 from 10/6 aa. Pianoforte T £1 is. pes 


: 
_ 
ei Sfreaiating cbf s Library 


annum. rte ing. 
: Fiction, one. Travel’ etc., from £2 2s. 
my 

















Reserved Seats yor all THEATRES and CONCERTS. 







Simoly requires Sorin«'ing. 


H. G. 
TURNER, 


"ATENTEE 
& Maxzr, 
ELDON 
yGRO' 
Manchester. 





















© AWOID IMITATION S. “33 


FERGUSONS 


SAFEST SWEETMEAT. 
ALEX. FERCUSON, Melbourne Place, _ Edinburgh. 





KALS are superseding Petticoats. 
They improve the figure, prevent 
fatigue, give warmth without weight, 
and delightful freedom and comfort ; 
to ensure these, Registered KALS, 
and not ordinary ladies’ knicker- 
bockers, should be purchased. Our 


Kals 


at 3/11, post free, we guarantee to 
wear well for 12 months ; if they do not, 
we will GIVE another pair. Better 
qualities, and Cycling Kals also made. 
Price List and Patterns free from 
the Manageress, to whom state size of 
corset worn when ordering. 

Kals are only obtainable DIRECT FROM 

Pg ann rng Limited, 

jtonehou PLYMOUTH. 





Puoro. rrom Lirz. 





=> MARTINS” SILENT CYCLE SADDLERY. 


Our new Saddle is the careful saptestion | 4 
experiments, the 


tailed at all Cycle 





ed. Buckling thi 
matically fixes the bag tightly aguinas the saddle. 


80 
Martin - —- Pump Carriers, 


Cannot penathte enateh the Enamel. 
MARTINS—BIRMINGHAM, LIMITED. 





Gents,’ from 
Ladies’, Ty. and 12/= 

Martins’ Silent Cycle Saddle. 
Seat of Solid Soft Cowhide Leather. 


ir. 
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A Most 
Acceptable 
Christmas 

: Gift. 


5 AN AME AMERICAN 39 E2EC ES ROLL-TOP DESK 


iS THE ACME OF 


STYLE, COMFORT, AND CONVENIENCE. 


The Dersy Desk cannot be excelled ; for the Office or 
ae Study it makes a life-long treasure. Suitable for 
Presentations or Xmas Gifts—always proves a lasting 


gratification. Satisfaction guaranteed, From £7 upwards. 
Elastic Bookcases, Solicitors’ 

Tables, Tilting Chairs, Office 

Furniture, Filing Cabinets, 

FREE Readers of ‘Strand 

Magazine’ can have 

one of our Hand- 

some Illustrated pens 5 5 Catabogues free on Application. 

el 


Flat-top Desks, &c. 
All goods of the Finest Quality, 
being the product of > -apital, 
Inventive rea: and Mechanical 

Skill. 
Special Agen for the Celebrated 
Telephone 317 ‘Holborn. 22 AWARDS. 
THOMAS TURNER “*cs® 
44, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. ; 
23, Snow Hill, Birmingham ; Newarke St., Leicester. 
PURO ROY Ao a 
Rasta Mas al Ral Mas Mas MaMa Msg Ms as alse Mag iN hy 


Blickensde ler £7 108. Typewriter. 
A XMAS PRESENT FIT FOR A KING! = 
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The Stegina Musical Box 


Plays over 1,000 pile stall and delights everyone. 
The Reaina has features not to be found ir. any other box. 
One of its strong points is the simplicity of its mechanism, 
being a great om antage over other boxes on the market that 
are continually getting out of order. 
with one winding, and can be safely operated by a child. 
Wonderfully brilliant in tone, and plays all the latest music. 
SPECIAL.—Regina, No. 19, with 24 Tunes, £12. 


Richly Carved Walnut Case. full Harmonious Tone. $ 
2 
é 
$ 


; 
ee 











PARAM AMARA RAPD AR APRAAARAAAM AAPA ae 


2 
& 
3 
t 
8 
s 
“3 
2. 
5 
:€ 
3 


a IMustrated M. Cata Free to Reade 
A ete y > ~ pone re 
MwIrCOrX.=E rRuerns, z.te., 

21, ELY PLACS, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.c. 
Established 1815. S 
PEW WW 


Reraims at Mopenats Prices. 











DEAR READER, 


Have you ever felt it—‘hat indescribable 
shrinking horror, which even the bare notion 
of poison conjures up to the apprehension ? 
If this unwelcome sensation has invaded 
the radius of your experience, as surely at 
some time it has, you will be immenscly 
relieved to know that one at least of the 
necessaries of your daily household life is 


untainted by any suspicion of poison. 


We speak of GLOBE Metal Polish, which 
may be applied by the most delicate 
hand to the most valuable metal-work 
without the slightest fear of injury in eiihcr 
direction. 


Yet GLOBE Metal Polish, giving as it docs 
a surpassingly brilliant lustre to all the 
metals of every-day use — silver, brass, 
copper, steel, nickel, ‘in, etc.—is a thousand 
times more effective than the numerous 
polishes which rely upon poisonous ingre- 
dients to gloss over their inherent worth- 


So well esteemed indeed is GLOBE 
Metal Polish, that it enjoys the honour 
of being used in the household of 


H.M. THE QUEEN. 


If you have the misfortune to be one of 
the very few people in these Islands who are 
not acquainted practically with its rust, 
tarnish, and dirt removing properties, it will 
be of value to you to know that this polish 
is sold everywhere, and that any unlikely 
difficulty about getting it is open to an easy 
remedy in the shape of a post-card to 


RAIMES & CO., 5, Philpot Lane, London, 
E.C., and Stockton-on-Tees. 
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ASTHMA, 


BRONCHITIS, 


CHEST DISEASES 


SHORTNESS OF BREATH, 


BLOOD SPITTING. 


Those suffering fronr the above receive POST FREE 
particulars of my Special Cure, which is not of a TRAN- 
SIENT, BUT A TRACE ABL E, LASTING EFFECT, 
not only combating single symptoms, but removing the 
causes of those diseases. Therefore a 


: P PERMANENT CURE 
is assured. 
I 


HAVE TRIED IHE TREATMENT ON MY- 
SELF, and have practised it for 18 years on many thousands 
ft Special Cases, with the very best results, and many 
edical Men and many Clergymen have 
one to me that my cure ts a successful one. 
pomrengs | confirmed letters of thanks testify to surprising 

successes by patients who have suffered for 30 
ate and more, though in advanced years—say 70 to 80. 
fany are cured after having been 


GIVEN UP AS INCURABLE. 


No interference with daily occupation. Send description of 
complaint, and mention if you suffer from 


COLD FEET. 
PAUL WEIDHAAS, Pulmonary Institute, 


39 D.S., York Road, Hove, BRIGHTON. 





A SEPTUACENARIAN CURED OF ASTHMA 


“For a long time I have been a terrible 
sufferer from Bronchial Asthma, of the most 
severe kind, and perfectly prostrated by this 
most terrible complaint, sitting Ley’ a, con- 
secutive hours bent double, gaspin, 
and not daring to lie down in = fear o 
suffocation ; my life was a perfect misery from the awful taki 
Iendured. Since January, when I commen your most skilf 
trestasent, I have had no return of this appalling complaint. 
have been attended in London and here, by very clever doctors, all 
of whom assured me there was ‘no cure for it.” besides trying 
every remedy advertised, which unl rary Ionly 
wish this extraordinary case, more like a miracle, were more widely 





known, that the thousands of sufferers might be : of this traly 
awful I shall be too glad to and 
done so to all I know. You are at perfect li 3 te pablies tine ff 


wish, only I ask cupprees my 
a can give it eset toes to any nquirers.— = tas 


(Name and Addresa on Application.) 
Mr. WEIDHAAS is prepared,to pay 


ts £1,000 = 


to any charitable Institution if the above are not genuine 
extracts from letters of patients. The originals may be 
seen at his Ipstitute by any bon4-fide inquirers. 





FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 


FRUIT 


NO oy ss Mig tt BLE 
Y TO GROW. 
80 acaEs ot ‘SALEABLE TREE - 


a 













HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS. 
Bushes in variety. Packing and 
Free, for cash with order, 
Ss. per doz., GOs. per 100. 
All other Nursery Stock 
carriage forward. 


Sin POTS From15/-a doz. 


Ornamental Trees 91, Acres. 
A Su ry Collocien: of 


N.B.—Single Plants are sold at slightly 
increased 


——— , SAraLeere 

pages) o 7 

artistically Ay C- 

some 

and full of valuable information 
recei) f 3d. for 


Peper. 
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B.WORTHY &C° MERCHANTS. 


MUDDERSFIELD.. YORKSHIRE 


























PLEASE SEND POST-CARD POR FREB SAMPLE AND FULL PARTICULARS OF OUR 


PERSONAL GREETING XMAS CARDS. 


THE MOST FASHIONABLE AND ARTISTIC DESIGNS. 


Beautifully Printed, with the Sender’s Name and Address, and Embossed with 
Monogram, &c., from 2/- per dozen, free. 


[SHARP WALKER & CO., xmas Card Manufacturers, 259, HICH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
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‘A SWEETMEAT AND A Foop 


QETERS 
THE ORIGINAL) 
MiLK-CHOCOLATE 


Imitations are inferior, INSIST ON PETER’S. 
PENNY PACKETS& upwards. Sold everywhere. 
Sole Agents, Mackenzie & Co., 28, Wellclose S8q., London, E. 
























Made in 


oyal England 
R Bakin 
poms 


Write for Recipe Book and 
FREE SAMPLE TIN. 


See what the Lancer says. 


WRIGHT, CROSSLEY & CO., 








LIVERPOOL. 























CERAMIC ART CO. 


A Splendid Opportunity. 


Hanley, Staff. oun w. cooper, 
Potteries. Managing Director 
Direct from the Potteries. 








Packed Free 


06 








The “Queen Anne” Combination Tea and 
Breakfast Service. 


This Wonderful Set. in our new “ Vert” Blue, 
uv Finished in Fine Gold, consists of 







RX .~- 
ates 
one patent Slide Lid) 


Re Grates Sag and 1 Hot Toast Dish, 
Packed free jor 10/6. 





British 
Nanufacture. 


Anne” Dinner 


Service. 
Ss e Vf This Wi ‘ful Set, in our new “ Vert” Blue 
Exquisitely Vinished, of 
ATW riumph o em... J 
12 peoding Pintes 
12 Cheese Plates 
eat po {he } largest measur- 
2 Full ized. ned Vegetable Dishes 
3 Soup 
Fy gaze, Tureen pon hebting 3; pints),and 





A ay 

















made a 3) 


N.B.—Crests, Mone 
URABL 


Sele Manufacturers of 





“UNPRA 








THE THREE SERVICES (Breaktast, Tea, and Dinner), all in the “ Queen Anne” design, COMPLETE FOR &1 13s. 


[A TABLE TOILET SET FREE. | 


cialitée, either for 
SURFACE PL 


PLEASE NOTE.— During this month, to insure ear business, we 
will give = of our HALF-GUINEA TABLE TO LET SETS 
ome purchaser of the 21 13s. Complete Set. 
te Families, or for Hotels, Sc ~~ &e. 
TEs” ~~ Hotels, Restaurants, Clubs, &., &c. 



















HEALTH AND STRENGTH. 
Qerength supplants Weakness and I)l-health wherever 
PROF. D. L. DOWD'S 


HOME GYMNASIUM 


oe a 

















see St Roeinn 


& aning. Bisyoh 1 Bar, Indian 
n) 

- ni! “_ ye ng Domb, Balls Horizonia! Bar, nian 
porn seags. ALL AGES. EVERY O=GREE OFSTPENGTH 

HOW TO BECO STRONG,” 

Gecaten Illustrated, 40 | —t no Charge. 
SCIENTIFIC PHYSICAL CULTURE SCHOOL, 
PassTsury Roav. MACCLESFIELD. 



































To those who admire 
Soft White Hands 
EAS 


METCALFE’S 
BALM OF LILIES 
will make your hands and face smooth 
as velvet and white as the lily. 
it possesses remarkable seoth- 
ing and heating properties, 
and is a certain cure for 
chapped hands, removing 
all roughness and recness of 
the skin. 

In bottles, 1/3, 2/3 & 4/6, post free. 

; Proprietor: 
4H. T. FE, 
Headingley, Leeds. 
} Wholesale only : — 
pexy & S 1, King Ed t 
NSWESE Swgate Bh, Lenton. 
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SOUTHALL’S 


Unique in Conceptron, 
Procticat, Comfortable 
and Lasting in Wear. 

































PRICES: 
Made in Kip, 12/6, 13/6, 
Tan, and 16/6, 18/6, 


Black Calf, 
Patent 
Leather, and 
Grain Hide. 


and 25/={ 


NOTE THE FASTENING. 


_ PATENT 


Every order, from the moment 
it is received until the goods are 
despatched, receives the most 
careful attention. The whole of 
the materials used are bought in 
the best markets, and the making 
of the boots is only entrusted to 
the very ablest of workmen. 


Full particulars of all our goods are contained 
in our New ILLusTRATED CATALOGUE, which 
we are happy to send to anyone on receipt 
of their name and address on a_ post-card 


——§ 0} Bf 00—__ 


SOUTHALL & CO. 


(Dept. L), 
KIRKSTALL ROAD, LEEDS. 














REMEMBER 
Adds 
immeasurably 


to 


and Comfort 


in 


Of all 
Pens 
most 
famous 










Celerity 


writing. 








YOUR FRIENDS at XMAS ani 
NEW YEAR, and send them 


Made in THREE SIZES at 


10/6 
16/6 


25/- 















































' 








Complete Illustrated Cat 

















Post Free on Application 


MABIE.TODD.* BA 


CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 


95a, REGENT STREET, W., LONDON, 
Manchester. 


And 3, Exohange 8t., 
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BEWARE of POLISHES containing injurious ACIDS lar 


which BUIM your metals & SPOIL your HANDS 
TEST 


TRY /T OM A PEAY, Dada sinall quantity of Polish 


a POLISH 


CALVERT 58 C° MANUFACTURERS LIVERPOOL 












benefits the whole system. 
Not only is it specially 
adapted to the relief of 
mental fatigue, but is an 
excellent and portable food 
for prolonged bicycle 
rides and walks, for school 
children’s luncheons, etc. 


CHOCOLAT SUCHARD is 


particularly useful when 
the system needs nourish- 
ment of easy and quite 










aS 


OCS 





“A711” 















— rapid digestibility. It is 
—= neither greasy nor gritty; 
it is characterized by an 

a exceptional smoothness of 
First-Class : : 

Perfumes. grain and a delicacy of 
veoh ane which renders it 
Everywhere 
Rade ay particularly enjoyable and 
4/6, 6/6, &c. wholesome. 





MULHENS’ 4711 DEPOT, 
62, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


(If ordered direct 3d. extra for postage.) 


Desir 
SY KUP 


Sold in % & 1b. Packets and 
Fancy Boxes. 


















70 YEARS’ REPUTATION. 


All Chocolates, Cocoas, and Bonbons 
bearing the name of Suchard are of the 
highest quality only. 













n ts & 


} MSS. 2. 


TESS 
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& Hanburgs’ 


Food. 


For INFANTS.INVALIDS, CONVALESCENTS and the AGEO. 


Ja i \ 
What’s in a Name? 
A Rose by any other Name 

wouid Smell as Sweet, 








But there is only one Name for the 
Original and Best 


LIME JUICE CORDIAL, 


AND THAT IS 


ROoOsE’s. 


Do not accept imitations. 








(efevelct- backs 
| Plate Powder 


se WE HR ARTICLE for 
ine * and as, 6d. 


Universally imitted s to be 


Bold everywhere 
7 Bigs 





ee 


ABY LINEN on 


OUR SPECIALITE 


rr 40 he 
| Send for our Illustrated Price List. a | 


JI WLANEsC, BRISTOL S 
Be ae Parcels carriage paid- 
As supplied to the House 


of Commons and 
Leading Clubs. 






SCOTTISH 
NATURAL MINERAL 


TABLE WATER 


Superior to and Cheaper than any of the Foreign Mineral Waters, 
In Splits, Pints, and Quarts. 
Proprietors: “St. Ronan’s Wetts” axpn MINERAL 
Water Co., Lrp., INNERLEITHEN, SCOTLAND. 








London Depdt: 66, Finssury Pavement, E.C. 


THILLABYS | 22s sveewe. 
| LIQUORICE metier.” speclaly suftatis 5 
WAFERS. | 
| ora sample will be seut a my aint of a petoard 


fur singers, public g; } 

etc. Contain valuabie medi- | 

all 

, HILLABYS. To PON TEFR4CT. 


cinal )roperties. 


A CARMENT WORTH 10/9 


which ‘might have been saved had it 
simply been marked with 


MATHER'S 
NIGRINE, 


A Jet Black M for 
Linen, Colton te ih nok tape’ 





1 


em 
py my per Bottle. 
on receipt of 13 stamps. 


Masvracroren BY 


W. MATHER, Ltd., Dyer St., 
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HAIR POSITIVELY PRODUCED by the Use of 


“CHASE’S “NONPAREIL” (vi) HAIR PRODUCER. 


“ Mr. Cuasz, 


hair, some quite two or three inc! 


rs, preven 


Sutherland Avenue, London, W. 





H. Hrsg, totally bald 4 years. personally or by letter. 


Testimonial! from H. Hillier’s Parents. 
“4 WoopcnesTer Srreer, og Ww. 


“ Dear Sir,—I certify that my son, Herbert Hillier, was totally bald 
for four years, and under medical treatment for a Jong ge — pone 
case was given up as hopeless when you took him 
now, after six months of your treatment, sot his head all —e. - with 


ou permission te use and — a x photegraphs that — 
= Shee, also full particulars of case, and to Sake use of this tes 
monial in any manner you may think fit.—I am, yours 


Chase's By my al Producer actually produces new 


hai ts baldness and gre 
(Seborrhea), and givesa healthy « condition to botb follicle and papille. 
Sold in bottles, 1/6, 2/6, 5/- and upwards, with or without grease. 
SPECIAL NOTICE.- Ladies, when washing your mies ry Chase's 
Pomonas Fairy Wand. t tree id ready for 
per 

Postal Orders to G. Wi BECKETT onase, Hair Sescighiat, 8, 

Advi pon ail diseases 


most grateful to you. I 


rs tru! 
“WE HiLiine 


eradicates‘dry or moist scurf 




























HOW TO HAVE 


BEAUTIFUL HANDS 


AND THE CHARM OF A 


PERFECT COMPLEXION. 


Beautirut Hanns command universal admiration. Hands 
denote character and should be cared for. 








If your Hands are ROUGH or REI 
make them SMOOTH and WHITE. 


“TIS EASILY DONE BY USING 


TRY 


T! The Effect of DERMINE is Magical and 
will surprise you. 
It will make your Hands SOFT as VELVET in a 
single Night. 


WwRAT IS DYDEERMIN=? 
It is a Dainty TOILET LOTION which 


REMOVES CHAPS, ROUGHNESS, and SUN- 
BURN while you Sleep. 
MISS ELLEN TERRY 
rh MRS. BROWN ER 
MISS ELLALINE TERRISS 
USB IT AND PRAISE IT. 


Sample Bottle, post free for ig. 3d., or larger sizes for 
2s. 6d 5s. 





- an 


Sore Proprietors : 


TALBOT & oo, 8 bon, pees ROAD, PUTNEY, 
Wholesale Agents: W. Epwanne & Sox, sadeantnene EC. 


THE LIBRARY OF USEFUL STORIES. 


Three New Volumes, Is. each. 
THE STORY OF RELIGIONS. By the Rev. E. D. Price, 


THE STORY OF ge COTTON PLANT. By F. Witxinson, 









G.S. aE Tilustrations. 
THE STORY OF A FOGRAPHICAL DISCOVERY. How 
' a World Became Known. By Josern Jacoss. With 
ps, etc. 
geo thanies Lrp. .7—12, ere St., Strand, W.C. 








Automatic. Knitter 


EARNS 15/- TO 30/~ WEEKLY. 

A LADY writes: “/ carn my living 
entirely by the machine.” 

steckinan —_ fa oe in 35 minutes) and 


Baer terpenes 








NONALTON 


CONSISTING OF 
SPECIALLY PRESERVED 


GRAPE JUICE & BARK 
rn REE FROM 


ole)" (0) Mie 
A — TONIC. 


PLEASANT TO TAKE. 
Highly recommended in Cases of QENERAL 
DEBILITY, INDIGESTION, &c. Also, 
during Convalescence, after INFLUENZA and 
OTHER EXHAUSTING ILLNESSES. 


A Sample Bottle, Post Free, 46. 6d.; Half- 
Bottle, 2a. Gd.3 or, of all Chemists and Patent 
Medicine Vendors. 


PROSPECTUS Post Free on application. 
F. WRIGHT, MUNDY & CO., 
MERTON RD., KENSINCTON, LONDON, W. 


“BOOTS 


SHOES 


PILES F5 cured ay permanently by 


my LE CURE. Used by 


y_ Physicians in practice . 
Post "ives Vex yr 


HOPMALEY cases pocttvesy cod by. 
Harrison's Slr sn a 
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ALLCOCK’S 


POROUS 


PLASTERS 


Strengthen 
Weak Backs. 













Cure 
Lumbago, Rheumatism. 


ALLCOCK’S are the only genuine, safe, and reliable Porous Plaster 
made, so insist on having ALLCOCK’S. Take no other. 























SCOTCH WHITE WINCEY 


The ideal Fabric for Baby's and 
Children’s Dress. 








Positively 
Unshrinkable. 


30 to 36 inches 
id 


pp. 


e* 
Cos Patterns and Parcels Post Free. 
JAS. SPENCE & CO., DUNDEE. 





Everlasting Wear. 
ons MAME Highly recommended by the 

, To smn en Queen. 
EVERY BOx | 


Has: 























Delicious, Nutritive, Digestible. 


FOOD For 


INFANTS, 
INVALIDS, 






The LANCET says— 
“ Mr, Benger’s admirable preparation.” 
The LONDON MEDICAL RECORD says— 











Retained when all other Foods are rejected. Benger's Food is 
it is invaluable.” ma... ~ 
GOLD MEDAL awarded Health Exhibition, London. wumehe. 
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It takes time to prove the value of a Remedy. CRESOLENE 
has 20 years behind it, and the assurance of a vigorous and growing 
demand, besides the personal acknowledgment of many physicians, 
that it is the vest remedy, particularly for Whoopin: 
and Croup, ever discvered. The application of CR LENE 
is simplicity itself. The Vaporizer acts from five to six hours without 
s attention. The patient simply breathes the medicated air of the room. The treat- 
“4 ment being by inhalation, does away with the necessity of waking the patient, which 
in itself is of sufficient importance to warrant giving it a crial ESOLENE 
may be used in connection with any other treatment, and is used with success in the 
treatment of Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever, and-Measies. CRESOLENE is a product 
of Coal Tar, of much greater antiseptic power than Carbolic Acid. Sold by all 
Chemists. Send for descriptive booklet, with physicians’ testimonials and price list. 


Wholesale Agents: ALLEN & HANBURY 3 Ltd., 37, Lombard St., London, E.C. 


A PHENOMENAL SUCCESS 
4 GOLD MEDALS. 


or de Dindigu 















































Ci ff 
A most delightful At al) reepectabie 
lttie Tobacconists’ 
Whiff from india. throughout the 
ALL = T ype best steel, bars rigid and straigh T 
TOBACCO a . Hf eight oins., weight rslbs., easy to carr ¥ 
LEAF BEWLAY $s, E onglish throughout, durable and chea P 
(No Paper). 49 and 74, Strand, writing visibl —& 
Per mere whele- and § pacer mechanism perfect, and in full vie W 
some than any 143, Cheapside, A lignment very good, best manifolde R 
ona age ana - ‘ L. ight touch, agreed by all, Urbi and Orb § 
better ue T he speed unlimited if user is adep T 
x E qual to any, all parts interchangeahl E& 
cs Sample Bor of 4 welve Ribbon reverses automatically on the ba 
POST FREE FOR 12 STAMPS. Office : 7, NEWCATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 








——_——— 


XMAS PLATES. 


FRAME YOUR OWN PICTURES. 


































A new invention, superseding ordinary Picture Fr ata 


~e FIT-ALL 2, FRAME 


To frame pictures of any size up to 22 by 22 inches sent free to any address in the United Kingdom for 
A Gold Frame. A Frame for Everybody. 
A Dust Proof Frame. 1 S 3 D No Skill Necessary for Fitting. 
» 3 . 








Perfect Frame. No Tools required. 
An Unequalled Frame. Can be adapted to any Shape. 
Designed to Frame-up the millions of Beautiful Engravi: Xmas Plates, Oleogra: Prints, etc., which 
are stored po for the want of same femme,” Bend Postal Order to he Manager, 


Pd FIT-ALL FRAME CO., 70x, OAKHURST GROVE, PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E. | 








Reduced Facsimile of Gold Corners. 
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Ss 
WINE ESSENCES. 


bd 

9 

y 

bd 

y 

y 

Ms MASON'S GINCER WINE ESSENCE. 
9 A Sixpenny Bottle will, m six minutes, make sixty 
bd 





glasses ot Delicious Non-Alcoholic Wine. 





~ AGENTS WANTED. 
NEWBALL & MASON, NOTTINCHAM. le 


SPILL ILIIIEFSF 
THE SHIRT YOU WANT 


We supply, a linen-fitted shirt, with body of ra 
cotton and linen, at 2s. 

















front and cuffs of pure 
ple free by post for 2s. éd. It fits 
and is cut right at the oy 
tyou. Full , Sih Just enous 


in 
a while wearing en ogg def collar 
Second quali ~8e, 94, post Sree, 
Haodsomely justrated ot 
all —— &c., sent on receipt 


FURS!! FURS!!! 


Enormous Bargains tn all High Class Fura by 





85, WESTBOURNE GROVE, W. 
GENTLEMEN’S FUR-LINED OvEROOATS. 


ee Navy, Blue, or Black Beaver Cloth, chamois and lined / 

it with Real R ussian Fur, “ms For h Collar + 
and Cuffs of Rich Dark Fur. ineas. mmended highly by . 
the medical 


> ee our fenechcited) tetimont ‘ 

nor 12}, and 14) or teed no kind of of imi an 

pots’ Ssalekin Fashionable Full shapes, with deeytitoll 
panteaeert HANDSOME aaa” MINK MARMOT. 
C74 flounce, worth £20. Our Special 
at Pee eye 
okt a for estimates and p caary be list. . 


Mensfactores, 88, SHRP ENE Rove. Lonvon, w. 
Few Doors from Whiteley's.) 











Cures Disease Without Medicine. 
HOW? fy ite Now Mothed of introducing Oxygen 
directly into the entire Circulation. 


It has Cured Chronic Cases pronounced 
“INCURABLE.” 


= NOT A BATTERY OR BELT. “SS 
Write for book, telling ‘‘ What It Is” and ‘‘ How It Cures." 
Post FREE. 


ELECTROLIBRATION CO., 78%, Oxtordst.. 
A CHARM TING a= 



























**I can strongly recommend its . 
use. A most valuable article." 
—-Sir. Chas. Cameron, M.D. 














DISH FOR 
SUPPERS. 





Address : GEO, HOOPER & CO... 
4, EASTCHEAP, LONDON, E.C., 00..% 
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HALLS WINE 
THE WORRY-KILLER. 


ILIFE plus HALL’S WINE ]vensus| WORRY/ 
You cam back LIFE to wim . 


[LIFE rasmus HALUS WINE |versus|WORRY | 
bis You “cam back WORRY te win . 


WORRY plays havoc. with your nerwes . 
HALL’S WINE plays havoc with WORRY. 
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SOoSooosoossosooo ooo So Sos 


|AZENBY’S 


ONE OF THESE SQUARES, WHICH MAKES 
A PINT AND A HALF OF SOUP, WILL BE SENT FREE 
TO ANYONE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM FILLING IN THE 
COUPON BELOW AND FORWARDING IT IN A PROPERLY 
STAMPED ENVELOPE TO THE MANUFACTURERS, 





LAZENBY’S 


IN 13 VARIETIES 
CAN NOW BE 
OBTAINED-AT MOST 
OF THE LEADING 
GROCERS & STORES 
IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM, 
& THE COLONIES. 








Soup SQUARES | ' 








ee ee 


te ee ee ee ee ee ee 








E.LAZENBY & SON, L™ 
18, inna Strest, EON S.E. 


Ces if 


} SOUP SQUARE COUPON. 


(AVAILABLE UNTIL DECEMBER ‘3ist, 1898.) 





() 
() 
() 
u 
Q 
j 
Y) 
) 
) 
l 
l 
) 
l 
i 
i 
i 
! 
): 


Name 





Address. — 











PLEASE WRITE DISTINCTLY. 


SS Ss | 


_—- —_ a ee ee ee ee ee es ee ee ee ee ee — tn An 5 in a 
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FROM: THE FINEST SELECTED GRAPES. 
A Light Non-Alcoholic Champagne, 


Containing in a marked degree the character, stimulating and sustaining 

properties of the finest imported wine, and is certified by the Highest 

Scientific and Medical Authorities to be the Monarch of all Health- 
Restoring and Preserving Table Drinks. 





A Perfect Wine at the Price of Aerated Waters. 








64444444444446444 


To be had from all WINE MERCHANTs, GROCERS, CHEMISTS, STORES, HOTELS, 
and REFRESHMENT Bars. 


IN QUARTS, PINTS, AND HALF-PINTS. 


Patentees and Sole Makers: THE LONDON HYGIENIC WINE CO., FULHAM, LONDON, 8.W. 








BROOME’S:MUSIC) 


See that the Full Music Size, 
Name ‘Broome’ is . and 
on every Copy. . Guarantead Correct. 


13 NEW NUMBERS 
AND NEW CATALOGUE 


NOW READY. 


897 You Can Buy Them for a Penny in the 
Street (Song) Alan Macey. 
898 A Venetian Love Dream (Song) . Lindsay Lennox. 
899 Messmate Tom (Song)......... ° Alan Macey. 
goo Bedtime Melodies (Son Theo. Bonheur. 
gor Beating Round the 4 (Song) .. Theo. Bonheur. 
Octavia (Piano Solo) Leonard Gautier. 
} Khartoum (Grand Merch) Leonard Gautier. 
go3 Guard of Honour (March)...... Theo. Bonheur. 
go4 Baby Slumbers (Piano Solo) Fabian Scott. 
ge5 Elfinella (Piano Solo) Fabian Scntt. 
Old Memories (Piano Solo) ................ Fabian Scott. 
a (Piano Solo). Fabian Scott. 
r the Old Sweet Name (Song) 
ords by Clifton Bingham) Alan Macey. 


Sa Local Agent, or sent POST FREE upon 
f 3d. per Copy (or 13 for 2s. 6d.) o 


W. H. BROOME, 15, HOLBORN, 
LONDON, E.C. 











FOR PURITY, 
ECONOMY, 


AND 


CONVENIENCE, 


NELSONS 


TABLET 


JELLIES. 


Made with the Purest Gelatine of 
ENGLISH 


Manufacture. 
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Like the Sun 
— 


Fry: 


Pure Concentrated 














Gocoa. 


& SPREADS ITS BENEFICENT RAYS 
ALL OVER THE WORLD; 
|, BUT, UNLIKE THE LIGHT-GIVING 


* ORB, IT IS 


Never Eclipsed. 
34 


‘No Better Food.” 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., &c. 


| 275 Gold Medals & Diplomas. 3} 
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5 onstitution 


A “Provost ” 
Porridge Pan, 
which makes 
perfect porridge, 
FREE TO ALL 
consumers of 
Provost Oats. 


Prepared in Scotland. Sold in 21b. Packets by all Grocers and Food Deale 



































DONT READ THIS! tixe tusic. 


One of our facile Self-instructors is 
= with every instrument. Price 

sts Free. Viotiw Ovrrit, complete 
with bow, resin, self-instructor, &c. 
in violin case, a6, 10/6, byt 21/-, 35/- 


Reat Ovp Viouins, £2, £3. Mas. 

po.ixs, in strong box, ihe tutor, TAN 
6, 10/8, 14/6, 17/8, 20/6. hoveliahes, iHOl, eens 

5/-, 7%, 104. Baxsoes, 5/6, 9/6, 11/3, 

25/6. Zituer Baxso, 30/-. Conner, in 

















case, B® Rvoiss, 2/2, 3/9, 5/6. Meroproms, with new instantaneous 
bator, 7/1, 11/7. Concentivas, 96, 56 Firs, 4/3. Procoios, 3/- 
VES, Ad, Vi, 22 Gverans, 10/6, 15/6. ZitmEas, 5/9, 10/6, 15/6. BUILDE RS 


Doucraega, 876 5. ip Ocammnasy Ge te a ge “Musreat i ulslaity IRONMONGERS 


Boxes, 3/3, 5/6, 96. ‘PoLvenon, 12/9. Set of 4 Vioww Sraivus, 1/- 
Set of 6 Baxso Sraincs, 1/.. Set of 8 Maxpouixe Sraives, 1/6. 


SINGLE ARTICLE AT WHOLESALE PRICE a CARRIAGE PAID. 
See Testimonials in Price List. 


The STAINER MANUFACTURING Co. | 


l 7) nl NUR WORK 
Department), wi Wiis STK /. 
92, ST. MARTIN'S LANE, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. | | * 





























- CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. oe? 3 t3 Si; 
SILVER. » SILVER. bes 
MIDLAND COUNTIES WATCH CO., 176 2. 17/6 *3: 
Vyse Street, BIRMINGHAM. 2 53 

FAMOUS WATCHES FOR HOME AND ABROAD. a 
i 

Dr * 

af 

18-ct. Gold. 18-ct. Gold. No. 108. ity 

and Rudies Diamond centre and Two 18-ct. Gold. og 
or Sapphires, 50/-. Rubies or Sapphires, 35/-. 1 Diamond Brilliant, 30/-.* aps 
GEM RINGS & JEWELLERY A GREAT SPECIALITY. 835 
PURCHASE DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURERS. NS Ni”, 348 
Send for CATALOGUE, gratis and post free on application. SS i 


and P.0.0.'s to be made to the Co.'s Mr. A. PERCY. 
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= “QUEEN” 


FIRE-LIGHTING 


ntiemsmeniecann: fA 


Lights a clean, 
bright fire ina few 
minutes without 
wood. Saves time, 
labour, worry, and 
money. Will light30 
fires at a cost of id. 
Blows a 
dead fire 
into life at 


~ 


Will Lasi 
@ 
Lifetime. 
1% days’ Free Jrial allowed. 
Delivered Free in United Kingdom for Cash 


with order. Japanned Cover, 15/6 ; Embossed 
Brass Cover and Brass Handle, 21/- each. 














Please mention this Paper. Full particulars post free from 


Cherry Jree Machine Go., Ltd., 


CHERRY TREE, BLACKBURN. 














iy yy 
vv 


We have a Variety. 
OUR TYPEWRITERS ARE MODERN IN PRINCIPLE, 
SCIENTIFIC IN CONSTRUCTION. 
DOUBLE AND SINGLE KEY-BOARDS. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE OF YOUR PREFERENCE. 
Supplies for all Typewriters. 





UNITED TYPEWRITER & SUPPLIES COMPANY, 


85 and 86, Queen Street, London, E.C. 























Nervous Indigestion : 


| The Symptoms of Nervous Indiges- 
tion are well marked. They are Pain after 
Food, Severe Headache, Coated Tongue, Con- 
stipation, Flatulence, Loss of Appetite, Pallor, 





| Nervous Twitchings, Sleeplessness, Loss of | 
Flesh and Strength, and great Prostration of | 


Mind and Body. . 

The Patient will be well advised to 
take a short course of Guy’s Tonic. This useful 
Medicine never fails to restore the flagging 


Digestion and Assimilation, and thus invigorate 
and s(rengthen the entire System. 


‘*Could.not Work or Sleep.’’ 


Miss CLARA Rosson, of Warren Lodge, 
Hampton Wick, writes :— 
** Having suffered with Indigestion for 








‘* some years, and finding Doctors did not | 


‘*do me much good, I thought I-would try 
**Guy’s Tonic. By the time I had taken 


** kind of food. 


** my meals, and I feel that it is a pleasure 
**to work ; in fact, Ido not feel like the 
‘*same person. I shall always be most 
‘* pleased to recommend Guy’s Tonic.” 


‘*Feels Ten Years Younger.” 


** Avenue Gardens, Skegness, 

** August 15th, 1898. 
‘** Please send two bottles Guy’s Tonic. 
**T have proved it to be the only sure cure 
‘*for Indigestion. I feel ten years younger 
**since-taking Guy’s Tonic, and have re- 

**commended it to many people. 
**S. W. WorRTLEYs.” 





** Sleeplessness.”’ 
** Mansfield, Boharm, N.B. 
**T have taken Guy’s Tonic for Indiges- 
‘**tion, and must say that I have derived 
‘* great benefit from it for Sleeplessness, 
‘“* Mrs, SMITH.” 
The reason why Guy’s Tonic is so 
beneficial is not far¢o seek. It reinforces the 
Gastric Juice and tones the Digestive orgzns, so 
that all food taken is efficiently digested and 
assimilated. The full nourishment is then 
derived for the strengthening and building up of 
the Nerves and Tissues. Health and Energy 
follow as a matter of course. 


A new size (Six Ounce) Bottle of 
Guy’s Tonic, 1s. 14d., is now on Sale at 
all Chemists and Stores. This great 
concession in price is the result of vast 
sales of Guy’s Tonic. 











** Powers of Life,” create Appetite, ensure good | 


**one bottle I found I could takealmost any | 
I did not know previously | 
‘* whatever to do, I was in such great pain. | 
**I could not work or sleep, but since I | 
“‘have taken Guy’s Tonic I can enjoy all | 
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2-2 feE. ££... i ee 


PETROLEUM 
PEAULSEN 


Weak Lungs are benefited almost immcciakly and the 
entire body strengthened and invigorated by the use of 
Angier’s Petroleum Emulsion, Unlike Cod-Liver Oil 
it is pleasant to take and agrees with the most delicate 
stomach, aiding digestion instead of disturbirg it. Besides 
its food value it is antiseptic, soothing and healing, and 
exerts a wonderfully beneficial influence upon the mucuus 
membrane of throat, lungs, stomach and intestixcs. 


Prescribed by the Medical Profession. 


CAUTION.—Ours is the original Petroleum Emulsion. It is made 
with a special oil obtained from par.icular wells ai.d car ‘ul . pu ified 
by our own process. Imitations made with ordi Nad peuv .um cannot 
have the same effect. Be sure to get ANGIER’S. 


Of Chemists, 2/9 & 4/6. 
A FREE SAMPLE on receipt of 3d. to cover postage. 
THE ANGIER CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 32 SNOW HILL, LONDON, E.c. 


ee 


— THE WONDER OF THE 
Be NE abort 19th CENTURY. 


AY*- 00D 


“Contains a maximum proportion of all the 
elements for the sustenance and growth 
of the infant. The PROPORTION OF PROTEIDS IS 
ADMpRABLE.”— The Lancet. 

“A VALUABLE Foop, readily assimilable by the 








digestive organs of the MOST DELICATE INFANT AND 
INVALID.”--Medical Press. 
Sold Everywhere. In One Shilling Tins. 
Or Post Free from Mills, 12 Penny Stamps. 
WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE. he vy 
hay nygsan Four Mile and Food Works, Mul THE GRAMOPHONE. 
NURSING MOTHERS Loudest and S madhine ob iuventnt, 
R y’ 2 Mt Sse Goes byrelack work, «econ a Tier indestroctibie. "Loud 
~~ 
wa Denar rian: bur, Framoobone exceeds all our expecta- 
Hundreds of Records to Choose im Records sent on Approval. 
\ i. mM PRICE £5 10s. Records 2/6 each. 
Large variety of Musical Boxes with ‘etal Discs. 
(By ae to H.M. the 5 
THE a HEALTH FOOD. IMHOF & MUKLE 110, tow oxtord Street, LOnSon, W.0. 
Nors M taki his Hed Food 
transmit, with all the richest cements of nutrition, SUNDAY BOOKS. wets tse 
F TAMIN 
rales a ign’, NovMnms of prices: | THE SHADOW OF THE CROSS AND THR OLD MAN'S 
Pete” en ay peal and Pleasant With Fronti to — ol ile gory. 
a superior kind."— 7he Lancet. Teal MESSENGERS AND D HILLS 
Or Two Packers Post Free from Mills,» Penny Stamps. tae oh Gouna ATAWES i ‘An Alte Auer With Fron 
WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE. henteeiees by we 
Hay’s Hygelan Flour Mille and Foed Werks, Hull. ven a wet yp, nero By W. 
C, Gannett, ith Four Illustraticns. 


Geo, Newnes, Lrp., 7—12, Southampton St., Strand, W.C. 
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Ton pon 
(Bit Baris 4 NewYoax | } 











WOOOSHSSSSSSSSESESSESESESESEESESESESEEEEOE 


DIRECT FROM SCOTLAND. 


BUY your Whisky direct from the BLENDER at — ae 
prices, and get ty guasentecd PURE, OLD, and MELIL 


KEITH’S 


<“CADZOW ” 


(10 VEAR OLD) 


WHISKY 


NOTE.—This is our Special Blend of the finest selected Scotc —7 

Stills, guaranteed not less. than 10 years; some of the Whiskies 

comprising it are 11 and 12 years old.- It is possibly the oldest | 
Whisky in the world offered at the price. 


Specially packed, 43/- per doz. case. Sample Bottle 
4/-, Carriage Paid. 


Cash with Order or Reference. 
3 JAMES KEITH, HAMILTON, N.B. 


MAA ba ba baaaahhbb hhh abba babeeeserEtiLe 


SPSSSSSSSESSESSSSSSSESSCSSCSCSOOSSD 


a, 


2ee? 


PRPS SS SS SS SSCS SSSSSOSSSCSOSSOOSe 








But do you clean 
I beg Pardon ! your BRASS and 


on METAL WORK with 


NEEDHAM'S 


METAL 


POLISHING 
PASTE P 


There’s nothing like it for quick, 
clean work. We Acid in it. 


JOSEPH PICKERING & SONS, 
Sele Manufacturers, SHEFFIELD. 











— ony 


QU nan. 


ed GRANT’ S 
aa STRENGTH- 
APPETIZING. SCOTCH ENING. 


Carefully prepared from the finest Scotch Oats. Its unriv: pitea 
flesh-forming and bone-producing properties constitute it 
invaluable foud for Young Children, Invalids, or Adults. 


Sold in Tins by Family Grocers, etc., everywhere. 


Proprietor axp Maxuracturer— 


JOHN GRANT, CRAIG MILLS, DUNDEE. 














ToBacconisTs COMMENCING. 


See Illd. Guide & Catalogue (259 pgs.), 3d, 
‘HOW TO OPEN A CIGAR STORE 
from £20 to £2,000," 
Tobacconists’ Outfitting Co. (Reg.), 
186, Evston Roap, Lonpon. 
The largest and original house. 
eas m of over bolls a Lore ) 

Mer.—HY. MY 
(Mention Straxp Seaaeee 


£20 


_Bhope Fite "vitted. 
free. 


NB. (A 
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-SPEARMANS’ 


ss ag Af BLACKS, ato.’ 
CLE COLOU 


ANY pong CARRIAGE 
PAID. 


Perfection of usefulness for Yachting, Cycling, Golfing, and 
Morning Dress, combined with elegance, style, and comfort, 
can be obtained by every lady who wears SPEARMANS' 
SERGES, which are sold in qualities and weavings for all 


seasons atid climates. They wash like flannel, brush like 
cloth, are “ever smiling, ever new.” Prices varyi ee 5 
according to quality of Wool, from 1/6} to 5/6 the 


Patterns sent free on receipt of post-card. Only hives 3 — 


SPEARMAN & SPEARMAN, 


PLYMOUTH. 


THE REMEDY OF THE DAY 


1S WITHOUT DOUBT 


Dr. Rooke’s Solar Elixir. 


It has stood the test for 60 years, and there is nething to 

it in ite restorative and vitalising properties. It is now pal up 
in 1/1) (new size), 4/6, and 11/- 1 jes, and may be 

of any Chemist. ith the Elixir 


Dr. Rooke’s Oriental Pills 


should be taken. These cleanse the stomach from all unhealthy 
accumulations, = CD. relieve /ndigestion, Flatulency, 
Sold in boxes at 1/14, 2/9, and 


Sick Headache, Co ete. 
46, by all Chemiete ‘and Ps Patent Medicine Vendors. 
FREE TO Dr. Rooxe’s ANTI-LANCET, an admirable com- 
yy of medical science and information, will 
EADERS. sent free and post paid to any reader who will 
R R send a post-card (naming this Magazine) to 


DR. CHARLES ROOKE, Scarborough, ENGLAND. 
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Che Leading Writing Machine 
SMITH PREMIER 





- IS THE. 





Durability, The daity e 
= on the market. 


xperience 
SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER is the most durable machine 


Simplicity THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER is a machine of simple 
onieitomaiie Parts, so accurately assembled that it is the greatest achievement 
o¢<— 0 <a 00 of the age in writing machines. 


It is Mechanically Superior to all others. 


TYPEWRITER. 









of thousands of users demonstrates that the 











Smith Premier Cypewriter Zo., 14 Gracechurch $t., London. ia} 






+ SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED ART CATALOGUE. 






































A Delightful Sweetmeat 


on a -- 0-2 ae 


DEVONSHIRE 


CLOTTED CREAM 
CONFECTIONS. 


Very Rich, Absolutely Pure, therefore Best. 
« Buceptionally Chote, Unites Ts sliciran 

Ex lc de 
“Buch Delicious ‘a Fiarmless Duin 4 mS yk yee 








the ofa 

wanes Scie Boe to OT Ant record ge 

toe A ansen and Lieut. 

+ Eoicon n aha’ Vols. royal 8vo. With 

many wang fall ae Text Illustrations, Coloured Plates, and 
extra, 178. 

By Major AgtHcr 

WELLINGTON, AMD, WATERLOO, J, Mae At 

Wouserer Commander. in- Thiet ot the Arm 28 

pages, w printed on 





wi 
superfine art paper. LL. dto, cloth, gilt leaves, 10s. 6d. 
eens. 


Grones Newwes, Lrpv., 7—12, Southampton St., Strand, London, W.C. 
aay YOUR . CHILDRE) 
DERIDGES 
PATENT cooKED FOO” 
wa Balt SRTRTERY on ine Aina Sn 


POST FREE from RIDGE’S Fowl Mi 
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| Paw aa ll, = Bit 


i ill 


Nt 


BIRD’S CusTARD POWDER mokes a perfect high-class Custard at a minimum 
of cost and trouble. Used by all the leading Diplomées of the South Kensington School of Cookery. 
Invaluable also for a variety of sweet Dishes, recipes for which accompany each packet. 




















Formerly manufactured for the r= but now 
ene Ob Sap gens Sees ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE THE BEST. 


UNLAUNDRIED WHITE SHIRTS ALL WOOL 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
: In the two years they have been before U Ni S - B | N & A K L e 


the public thousands have been distributed 
through Great Britain and the Colonies, 
and now from all quarters unsolicited 
testimonials and repeat orders are daily + 
received. 
It is a combination of “ perfection in = WARM, 
cut and quality,” with lowness in price, 
seldom found in an advertised article. \\i NON- 
ONE TRIAL SUFFICIENT. IRRITATING, 
QUALITY. WL. AND 
No, 1.—‘“‘*THE DEFIANCE.” WILL 


Pure linen cuffs and fronts. A wonderful 


shirt. 2/6 each; 14/6 per half-dozen, 
post free. . NOT 
2.—‘* THE CONQUEROR.” 


No. 

Reversible cuffs to button back or front. 3/8 eacl. ; 18/9 
half-dozen, post free. wv FE LT 

No. 3.—"*THE CITY SHIRT.” Fit for a duke to GARMENTS 
wear, Reversible cuffs, and to button back or front. 
Sample free by post, 3, or 21/6 per half-dozen. Also RETAIN 
“THE CITY. EVENING SHIRT.” * with broad front, THEIR 
one stud-hole, and large cuffs, at the same price, 8/9 each. 
When ordering mention size of neckband, and say SOF pro 


whether to button back or front. 
PETTIGREW & STEPHENS, Manufacturers, UNSHRINKABLE ockameies 


(Dept. G), 191, Sauchiehall Street, GLASGOW. 
(The only make which guarantees to 
anor vas VALUE replace, FREE OF CHARCE, any garments 


ROYAL AJAX CYCLES ‘shrunk in washing.) 


Immense stock of A, hem Gente’ 
mechines. New and Secondhand. Ladies’ Vests, Combinations, Bodices, &c., Men’s Shirts, 
Hany raven from 101. monthly. Pants, and Combinations ; : !so in Children’s Garments, 

t * a eo’ Tate Obtainable from all the leading Hosiers, Drapers, 





























post free on application dia bi bicycles and Outfitters, in various qualities, sizes, and textures. 


Sun Ramee Comp Biver On. &, Brostes Wie tienen ASK FOR THE WOLSEY BRAND. 
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THE natural wavy curl of the 
hair that some ladies possess 
is their great charm and glory, 
and adds chiefly to th» embodi- 
ment of fema'e beauty giving pleasure 
alike to lov. r and husband, and is the 
gr. atest comfort to the lady herself. 


FRIZZETTA BRINGS 
THIS CHARM TO ALL! 


Tt imparts and preserves to th: Matron the freshness 
and grace of Maidenhood. 

NEVER TRAVEL WITH UT IT! At concerts ani 

oth + social fanctioas the h at, damp, and ‘wind have no effect 

on its efficacy, and after twecdling and exposure to rain. it 

im “ediately ores the hair to its natural beauty. IN- 

VALUABLE A T HOME, «nd in all anes where a 
art a pearance is indispensabl 


F. W. BATES, Brooks's Bar, Manchester. 
















































DIRECT FROM THE PATENTEE AND SOLE MANUFACTURER TO THE CUSTOMER AT WHOLESALE PRICES, 


HE WONDERFUL ORCHESTRAL ORGANETTE R= 


SPECIAL OFFER—A FOUR-CUINEA ORCANETTE FOR 35/- 3a BYR 















AVING fr many years manufac! ur! on | sold on » mous quantities of Automat 2 Reed Cranes, Crpnneties, ete., it has ever 
been our aim te pr duce at a Low I’rice an Organette capable of a VARIETY Of TONES, the Unpansttes" heretofore placed before the 
Vublic having bat a limited compass and but one range of tone. Without increasing the price of the Orchestral Organette (our latest production) 





ver other instruments in the market, we have succeeded in producing PRggE YERY ACME OF MUSICAL INVENTION, 


an instrument with as much variety of tone as an organ costing £25. Every 
















Stop yo Co q 
Vox + --— } hen of rmotete Orchestral Organette is supplied with 
E <pression, 28 FULL-SIZE AMERICAN ORGAN REEDS, 
inu Flute the same size and quality as those used in a cabinet organ. The reeds are 





placed in a novel 4 a Seated) over a double suction bellows, and 

are controlled by STOPS as follows, viz.: Flute, Expression, 

Vox Humana. AY — is produced by parieunted sheeis, which pass 

around the Org-nette in endl Senda, enabling a tune to be play ed over and 
over again w without stopping, furnishing the 

GRANDEST ORCHESTRAL EFFECTS. THE RANGE OF 

MUSIC AND TUNE IS PAACTICALLY UNLIMITED. 
By the manipulation of the stops, a tone as soft and sweet as a zephyr, ora 
loud Pe and + SeeG Eee, and all manner of PLEASING COM- 
BIN ODUCED at the will of ihe performer. 

We — 7 ou against the many worthless automatic instruments bein, 
sold under various names. We alone ore also the SOLE PROPRIETOR 
OF THE ORCHESTRAL ORGANETTE (ne plus ultra), and yes must 
A MERE order direct to insure getting the pasize ue Shing. 25 emember the Orchestral 

By ae CHILD CAN WENT juilt suactly om the principle oF CHURCH ORG. RNS they are 
wuilt exactly on the principle o' ey are 
Letters Patent. PLAY IT. made in the most culstantial manner, highly polished and decorated in gold. 
2. a: oe ° ° e mitively improv . with producing richer and sweete' 
Size 13in. long, 12hin. wide, Shin. high, weighs Sib. having’ bee used e w [sr a For HOLE ENTER RTAINMENTS 
. THEY ARE UNSU RP SSED. Bear in mind that each instrument has 
COUPON 115. Any reader of this] FOURTEEN MORE REEDS than any other Organstte in the worn, a 
aaet ~ = “ Magazine whoforwards | they are ORGAN REEDS, and the special feature is THRE. TO 
REGULAR PRICE......€4 4s. | this Coupon before the | characteristic of no instrament except a costly organ. We REFUND D THE 
REDUCED PRICE......£1 15s. | date named herewith a. a PAY ones te engene not entioeiy | sétisfied after 
GOOD UNTIL can receive ONE Or- receiving it. ny tune can be ‘an a rn arte or < anyone young or 
] Signed. ; a SE central Onwanetie at | with as mush Gievt an teal prot ACRED, OR SENT tse oon. music 
Swyie: J. d IP reduced price of with as much effect as that produced by a 
yued, J. M. DRAPER. . ORCHESTRA.— Our regular price te £4 48. ; Eales obie ve found a well- 
pleased customer our best advertising medium, we have decided to sell a 
limited number, as an introduction t» the readers of this Magazine, at &1 15s., provided the order is received not later than the date printed in 
the coupon immediately beneath the illustration of the Organette. We will give a selection of MUSIC FREE with each instrument. Send 
money and Coupon by Registered Letter, Crossed C heque, or Money Order to J, M, DRAPER, BLACKBURN. For 2s. extra the Organette 
vill be sent to any part of the United Kingdom carriage paid. List of Tunes and Testimonials sent anywhere free. Visitors can inspect factory 
daily frm 9 a.m. to 6 p.m Saturdays close at noon 
\B.— ABOVE TiMEB EXTENDED TO FOREIGN CUSTOMERS. Address J. M. DRAPER, Organette Works, BLACKBURN. 


LARGEST ORGANETTE WORKS IN THE WORLD. 


Owing to the many inquiries asking us to put the Orches ral 

out on easy payment system, we have decided to sell a limited 

— on following easy payments: 10s. deposit and 5s. 
mthly. Price 40s. Full particulars on application. 


Write, mentioning this Magazine, J, M. DRAPER, “ena WORKS, BLACKBURN. 
4Goip Mepas Te 
DAHL'S DOUBLE || iy Sa Bn 


















































































WHI ITE 
STERILIZED 


DIRECT FROM THE DAIRIES 


“CLEAN. in USE. 
Does nvt stain the knife handles. 
Speciality for Fruits, Ice Creams, Cream 


KNIFE 


Produces a eiantend pe hating to 
knives and all 






Lancet says: “The flavour of the Cream is excellent ” Heapital 
ays: “We recomm: ~nd it for ail purposes.” Army and Navy Gazette 
ays: “We recommend it for all who appreciate the luxuries of 


civilization.” 
fib. mett, 10}@ ; Goz. nett, Gid. Self-opening Tins. Sold by Grocers, Iroamongers, &c. 
an ld by Speen Grocers, tncfeding Nome Fortnum and Sample 1/- Tin post free 12 Stampa. 
aa i orel Brow. v*bbett anc m Stores Army and Knife Cleaning . 3 : 
a Sore AGENTs: 
E.c. 


Novy, Junior Army and Navy, Harrod’s, Spiers and Pond, & 
holesale only, H. FRANCIS & CO., Arthur St. West, City. Pleasare. _O. CHANCELLOR & CO. 
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THERE IS NOT, AND THERE NEVER WAS, 


a garment in the World’s Costume Marts which, as money-value in 
Make, Material, Style, and Finish, could compare with the Famous 


John Notte HALF-GUINEA COSTUMES 


Promptly sent by Parcel Post, safely packed, direct from The Largest Firm of Costumiers in the World. 


The Costumes, made to LOOK WELL and YIELD LOYAL SERVICE, are supplied chiefly in 
the following two good durable Cloths :-- HAT 
1._JOHN NOBLE CHEVIOT SERGE, weighty 

and weather-resisting. (as Sketch), 
1l._JOHN NOBLE NEW COSTUME COAT- Hock, Have. 
ING, smooth-surfaced and of lighter weight. ~~ 2/6 


PATTERNS ee 


SENT POST FREE 
together with the New Winter Dress and Drapery 
List (Illustrated), to all who name Tue Srranp 
MAGAZINE when writing. 

COLOURS of all Costumes are: Black, Navy, Elec- 
tric, Brown, Ruby, Myrtl:, Fawn, Grey, Moss, 
Sage Green, and Purple. 

THE THREE SIZES IN STOCK are 34in., 34in., 
and 38in. round bust (under arms). Skirts being 
38in., goin., and gain. long in front. Any other 
size can be speciz ally made to measure, 1/6 extra. 


FELT HAT 
saa 
Postage 4d. 































THE 
JOHN NOBLE 


KNOCKABOUT 
FROCKS 






Model 985. ] Model 990. 

Very well cut Bodice, prettily em-' A well-made and very carefully-finished 
beoidered. Full wide Skirt ° the double-breasted Reefer Coat and full- 
latest Tailor design. Price wide Skirt, in the latest 
complete, 13/9 13/9. Sent style. Price 10/6 10/6 complete 
in leather board box and carriage Costume. Carriage 6d. Skirt alone, 
| paid for 1s. extra. 6/6. Carriage sd. 


LADIES can have any of these Designs, or their own 

made up, at minimum cost, in any kind of DRESS FABRICS. 
A Box of 1,000 Patterns or winTER DRESS GOODS, 
For Girls prices 44d. to 5/6 per yard, lent to select from, sent carriage paid 


Made in strong SIX SPECIAL FABRICS strongly recommenced ty JOHN NOBLE, Ld. 


Serge, with y I.JOHN NOBLE CHEVIOT SERGE, weighty, weather-resisting, 7/ 
saddle top, full Model 1016. S2in wide, 1/3 per yd. (all colours,and Black). full Dress Lengih 6 
sleeves. and Stylish Bl > i i | IL—JOHN NOBLE COSTUME COATING, sim.oth suriaced cloth 
~ tylish Blouse bodice and nez - wears well, 52in. wide, 1/3 per yd. (all colours, and Black). Full 7/6 
pocket. Skirt. The Bodice is lined DRIED, ccuacndinasmadinneds an ecesnune / 


p,. 8 2 27 30in. | through and made with prettily | 1.—_NEW TWILL SERG 








stylish, hard-wearing, ‘sain wide, 1 1/6 per j 
: . 26 3/- ea. | gathered front and shaped helt | yd. Full Dress Length ‘éyds.) . 9 ™ 
ae 36 39 42in. as sketch. | 1¥._NEW MIXTURE SUITING, emast, durable, spec ially a od for 2 
64 -4 65-ca ly etatiia, rom top of neckband | cycling or walking costumes, 52in. wide, 2/- per yd. Full Dress Length l ” 
Carriage 4d. ob atnae af kine n front, | | W..-INVICTA UNSPOTTABLE CLOTH, carefully manufactured, 
Lengths from top _—* ri i ~~ on highly Snisbed, durable, 52in. wide, 2/3 per yd. (all colours), Full 13/6 
s | rices. ) BED, Secs. ccvcnsececesceccoasescocessneeusbasens i 
Necklhe ) . 
hen. a ®t 3 < 3 42, 46in. ws MELBOURNE COVERT CLOTH, very durable, in a variety of . 
woo f of Skirt 6 71 SB Of | atéractive mixtures (all shades). 2/- yd. Full Dress Length ........ 12) 
in front. Carriage 6d. extra. | Carriage on each Dress Length, 84. /’«tl «rns sent Free. 


WELL- 
vy Bankers : LONDON & MIDLAND BANK, LTD. Please mention “The Strand Magazine " when writing to 


WOOL 
(as ree ay ‘| 
colours. 
I — ) Shanter | 
ewer shape. 
1/- only. : 1D., ue, 
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Never Fails. 


Established 
24 YEARS. 


Have you a Cough? 


A DOSE WILL RELIEVE IT. 


Have you a Cold? 


A DOSE AT BEDTIME WILL REMOVE IT. 
Try it also for 
Bronchitis, Asthma, Influenza, 
Whooping-Cough, Consumption. 


WHEN YOU ASK FOR 
a 


()ybridg 
Pung Tonic 





































“2 think it only right that I should speak of the great benefit 1 have 
received from your Lung Jonic. or move than thirty years / suffered rom a 
bad bronchial cough, and thought sometimes I should have to retire from the | 
ministry, but hearing from a great number of people what good they had obtained 
from your Lung Tonic, ] was tnduced to try tt, and through perseverance in 
taking it lam perfectly cured. J have no cough whatever now, and can do 
my work as a public speaker with ease and comfort.—CHARKLES 
LEAFE, lrim. Meth. Minister, 26, Lister Street, Hull.” 





Prepared by 
W. T. OWBRIDGE, Chemist, Hull. 
Sold everywhere 
in bottles, at 1s. 1jd., 2s. Od., 
4s. 6d., and 11s 





COPYRIGHT 
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“She Most Delicious Sauce 
ium the “World. 


ORKSHIRE 








Makes the Plainest Viands Palatable and the 
Daintiest Dishes more Delicious 


ENRICHES SOUPS, STEWS, CHOPS, STEAKS. FISH, &c. 


8,000,000 ANNUALLY. 













tenn BEWARE sta 
OF SUBSTITUTIONS 


Sole Proprietors: GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO., LEEDS. 












































The ‘*D.C.L.” Malt Extract is not a medicine nor an 
alcoholic beverage in disguise, but a FOOD and a 
DIGESTER. ~— Its palatable taste makes it also a 
relish, which old and young alike appreciate. 

A very brief experience of its use proves 
its undoubted efficiency, especially in the 
case of nursing mothers, consumptive 
and other invalids whose digestive 
organs require rest from solid 
food, or are of that delicate 
construction which renders 
solid food, if not abso- 


The LANCET 
says: “The * D.C.L.’ 
MALT EXTRACT 
possesses all the satis- 
factory characters of 
a Malt Extract that 
is concentrated with 
care,,and with a 
due regard to the 
requirements that it 
is destined to fulfil.” 






lutely hurtful, at 
any rate unde- 
sirable. 










“D.C.L.” MALT EXTRACT 
can also be obtained combined with 
Cod Liver Oil. 


“D.C.L.” MALT EXTRACT is sold in Bottles, 
prices—1/-, 1/9, and 4/6, by Chemists, 
Grocers, etc., everywhere, 


Sole Manufacturers: 


r THE DISTILLERS CO. LTD., EDINBURGH. 
MAKERS OF THE CELEBRATED “D.C.L.” YEAST. 
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z > 
4 an e 3 
4 “VERY REMARKABLE.” 4 
rd * Piccadilly Farm, Mayfield, Sussex, August, 1898. a 
” ** Manager, Magnetic Elastic ‘Truss Co., 120, Brixton Road, London, S. W. az 
call “ Dear Sir,—1 bought one of your Trusses on the 16th of February last, and now have much pleasure to @ 
4 inform you that in less than three months | was perfectly cured of my Rupture of more than two years’ @ 
cal standing. This seems very remarkable, as I had only worn the Truss about 5 months before I was quite relieved, @» 
call but continued to wear it with ease and con.fort for the above period, when | let it off entirely, and am now as @ 
@ well as 1 ever was in my lf I shall be very pleased to do all I possibly can to make your Trusses known, and you may @» 
@ make any use you y! ‘ase of this letter, I shall be always pleased to give anyone further particulars of my case if necessary. @ 
@ | beg to remain, w.t.: many thanks, yours faithfully, GEORGK CATT.” a 
” * To the Manager, ** roth of September, 1898. a 
9 “* Dear Sir,—Mr. George Catt is my uncle, and I brought him to your establishment in February last. He has asked » 
@ me to send the enclosed to you, which I have much pleasure in doing, as I am witness to all the facts that are written. Heis @ 
# so pleased and thankful at what has been done for him that he is willing to do all he can to help make your trusses known to @» 
¢ others, and I shall always be pleased to do the same myself.—Yours faithfully, D. CATT, 32, Clapton Square, London.” Zz 
if Ruptured, call or write for ‘BOOK No. 1" (enclosing 2d. ). _ 

@ Address—MAGNETIC ELASTIC TRUSS CO., 120, Brixton Road (opposite Vassal Road), LONDON, S.W. # 
When ordering, please mention this Magazine. a 
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Charming Xmas Presents in Jewellery 


Our Aim is to give the HIGHEST QUALITY at the LOWEST PRICES. 
To do this we manufacture ourselves, and give all intermediate profits to our customers. Being experts we buy all our own 
materials, and employ only the cleverest workmen. We therefore guarantee all our Gems to be genuine, and gold has the Hall- 
marked quality stamped upon it. 


Our Prices tor BROOCHES, RINGS, CHAINS, WATCHES, &c., &c., are unequalled anywhere. 





15ct., Turquoise, 6/-. 











18ct., 10/- 

Solid Gold, 8/6. 
OUR CATALOGUE is an education for low prices. It is beautifully illustrated, and we send it free. 
Any Article may be Exchanged if not Approved. 


GRENFELL FRAZIER & CO., 12, EDGWARE RORD (marcie’arcn), LONDON. 
Ste]. Bae 


FENCING, 


HURDLES, GATES, &c. 


--—- 





POE CR 
: 


BILLIARDS on an ORDINARY 
DINING-TABLE. 


Complete Set of Fittings, including Pockets, Cushions, 
Balls, and Cues, in box, for 13/6. 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


Petty! 


YLISS, JONES & BAYLISS Pe 
Td | 
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DUE TO URIC ACID. 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, CONSTIPATION, DYSPEPSIA, 


LIVER TORPOR, BILIOUSNESS. 
KUTNOW’S POWDER REMOVES THE CAUSE. 


SPSS SSS SSS SSS SESE OSS E OES OPPOSE SS FECES SCSOOO® 


Write for a Free Sample. 


The ailments mentioned above arise from various causes, but it is not going too far to say that in three 
cases out of four they are produced by the careless living which results in the generation of uric acid in the 
system. This acid is not only responsible for the ailments referred to, but its presence accentuates any 
tendency that may exist in the system to other disorders of the stomach, liver, and kidneys. There is only 
one remedy for uric acid-produced diseases, and this lies in the removal of the cause. The uric acid 
formations must be expelled as fast as they accumulate and before they have been long enough in the system 
to do any injury. In order to get rid of these impurities an aperient is necessary, an aperient that, without 
being too drastic, is effective, and, without being nauseous, is sed of the healing and purifyi roperties 
of the best aperient medicines. Such a preparation is afforded in KUTNOW’S Improved ereensest 
Carlsbad POWDER, which is gentle in action, palatable, effective, and utterly free from any lowering 
effects on the most delicate constitution. A judicious use of KUTNOW’S POWDER will in a short time 
relieve the system of all acid and alkaline matters it may contain, and thus banish the gout, rheumatism, 
constipation, liver torpor, or any other.stomach, liver, and kidney disorder that may exist. 

KUTNOW’S POWDER is now generally recognised as being a thoroughly certain and safe remedy for 
all diseases of the stomach, liver, kidneys, spleen, and bladder, and in treating these diseases it is being 
constantly used in many of the leading hospitals and by the most eminent medical practitioners in Great 
Britain. It is also largely used by the greatest physicians of the Continent and America. 

If you are nervous and irritable, and if you suffer from insomnia and lassitude, and if your skin is dis- 
figured by blotches, pimples, eruptions, or sallowness, you have become one of the marge army of those whose 
lives are made miserable by constipation. This is generally caused by one or more of the digestive and assimi- 
lative organs becoming deranged. When these organs are in a healthy condition the bowels are in proper 
working order, and able to make the wormlike movements necessary for the removal from the body of the 
waste substances that accumulate from the process of digestion. When, however, the bowels are not in good 
order, and are not emptied regularly every day, these substances remain in the intestines and the system 
becomes poisoned, and some of this refuse matter being carried by the blood to the brain nerves, the various 
symptoms we have mentioned are produced. In view of this it is easy to understand that the only proper way 
to remedy constipation is by restoring the stomach, liver, and kidneys to a healthy working condition, Nothing 
is more certain to accomplish this than a course of KUTNOW’S Improved Effervescent Carlsbad POWDER, 
which stimulates the stomach, liver, and kidneys to do their duty, and thus restores the wormlike action 
of the bowels. 

Biliousness is caused by the bile getting into the blood, which in consequence becomes poisoned, and 
causes the skin to assume the yellow appearance that is usually Aye as evidence of jaundice. It is only 
necessary for a sufferer from biliousness to try a course of KUTNOW’S POWDER in order to realize that it is 
the best remedy for this ailment, as, by expelling from the body the excess of bile and acids, it improves the 
«ssimilative processes, and thereby purifies the blood, and tones up and strengthens the entire system. 

Among the ailments that noxious acids and alkaline formations in the system are likely to produce are 
Gout and Gouty Eczema. By carrying out their docior’s instructions relative to food and drink, and taking a 
course of KUTNOW’S POWDER, sufferers may restore the tissue formations to their normal state, and so 
regulate the action of the bowels as to modify and often prevent an attack altogether. 


SAMPLES SENT GRATIS POST-PAID TO ALL APPLICANTS. 


FOR ONE MONTH from the date of this Magazine, Messrs. S. KUTNOW & CO., Lp., 41, Farringdon 
Road, London, E.C., will send a sample of KUTNOW’S Improved Effervescent Carlsbad POWDER 
FREE and POST PAID to every adult applicant who names THE STRAND MAGAZINE when writing and 
mentions KUTNOW’S Carlsbad POWDER. 

KUTNOW’S Improved Effervescent Carlsbad POWDER may be obtained, in capsuled bottles, of all 
Chemists and Medicine Vendors. Price (in Great Britain), 2s. 9d. per bottle ; or post free (in the United 
Kingdom only) for 3s.°from the London Office. See that the Registered Trade Mark, ‘‘ Hirschensprung” (or 
Deer Leap), and the autograph facsimile signature, ‘‘ S. KUTNOW & CO., Lp.,” are on the label and 
carton. Only these insure genuineness. Insist on ‘‘KUTNOW’S,” and firmly refuse any substitutes, as 
they are worthless. Sole Proprietors: S. KUTNOW & CO., Lp., 41, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 
New York House: KUTNOW BROS., 13, Astor Place, New York City. 
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ery Make 
For "SALE, HIRE, 
or EXCHANGE, 
at Half 
= the Usual Prices. 
MACHINES PURCHASED 
AND REPAIRED. 


M8. Typewritten from 10d. 
per 1,000 words. 


TAY LOR’S, 


London: 74, Chancery Lane; and 61, Cheapside. 
ESTABLISHED 1884. 
Telegrams, “Glossator,” London. Telephone Bo. No. 690, 
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AS SUPPLIED TO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Estab. Ps 1784. 
Ma 


Xmas 


Bushmills 


PURE MALT WHISKEY. 


A. H. ALLEN, F.I.C., Public Analyst, in his evidence before the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on the Bonding of Spirits, remarked :— 


“Bushmills Whiskey is entirely a Pot Still Whiskey, and is Distilled wholly from Malt.” 


PERFECT PURITY GUARANTEED. 


Orders will be executed from either of the undermentioned Offices, or from the accredited 
agents in all parts of the world. 


OLD LIQUEUR, 51/- per dozen. * * * (Three Stars) 45/- per dozen. 
Carriage Paid. Packages Free. Net Cash. 


THE OLD BUSHMILLS DISTILLERY CO., Ltd., 2o\honrock street STRAND, w.c. 

























Bs Ip ut Aes © tinaberys’ Vertes io en Ga. & saeetecteet Den Rat, 008 cheat Re a oe 
only at Alien & Norway. By the special p oxidation 
products are avoided, toe Pecte Perfected" OF can Be Deen cnd digesind chee Oines Guetuee Op ene cebunet 


Allen & Hanburys’ 


“Perfected” “ Oil. 


** it ls & great boon to get such an Oll."’—Te Prater, “Has simest the delicacy of Salad Oil.'"—Sre Mes jownsi 
** ie ag novarly tasteless as Cod-liver Oli can be.'"’—T» imax |“ No nauseous eructations follow."’—Maliel Pras and Cirenier 
THE ONLY Ol. WHICH DOES NOT = aaraar.° 
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OUR PATENT JUTE SOLED SHOE. 








Keeps gue fast wary to Wintee. ond ves mere Base, 
K guotnry — Prices 
of ing a 
quay = Brown) Children’s. i 
Plain Shoes (no strapping) .............. 1/6 19 
b Su — Canvas (as per i hustrasioni Se = 
E. Velvet Uppers oo OE FT OK. TNR — 30 
Felt mg aie Gost sn schiudheengasnes 1/0 1/3 
Ditto, Boles ( ‘thea? only).......... 


Ae 


Mr. ‘ion a Wanstead, “ My wife never had ~~ 

so comfortable and so suitable for , henge wear, and they ‘azo worth wo 

or three pairs of ordinary house shoes. 

Speciat Orrer.—To purchasers of Three es at one time we allow a 
reduction of 2d. 


PATENT CANVAS SHOE CO., 95s, "BATH STREET, CLASCOW. 
Iliustrated Ca 


“VOLIO” 


THE : THE 
SANITARY : PERFECT 
WASHER! : CLEANSER!” 
66 OLIO” is a new invention containing the 


highest sanitary and hygienic properties in a 
handy form. 


Qrweea= all dirt, destroys disease germs, and 
washes everything—clothes, paint, &c. 


















La freely, diffuses a delightful fragrance, 
and is a reliable disinfectant. Pleasant in 


use. 

 & the sick room it is especially :mvaluable, 
and used in the bath it is highly invigo- 
rating. 


oO: from your grocer, and once you have tried 
it you will discontinue the use of inferior soaps 
in favour of 


* YOLIO” 


If r has not yet received his supply, ound, ve tie his 
asm ond ont enclosing stamp, | we wil 
you a FREE SAMPLE. 


G. J. MOULTON & Co., Ltd., MACCLESFIELD. 





WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY’S WORK. 
Cpoccensconsccomsc Saad) 


and girls can get a nickel-plated watch, also 
in and charm, Ber selling 14 dozen packages of 
Bluine at fivepence each. Send your full address, 
including name of County, by return mail, anben we 
wili forward the Bluine, post paid, and a e 
premium list. No money required.—BLUINE CO., Dept. 

241, Gipsy Road, WestJNorwood, S.E. 


(,oddard’s 
Plate Powder 


NOW MEROURIAL. 
U acne, admitted to the BEST and SAFEST ARTICLE for 
CLEANING S SILV f ELECTRO- O-PLATE, etc. 
Sold everywhere in Boxes, is., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. 
Six GOLD MEDALS. 


Smoky Chimneys Cured 


By the world-renowned 
“ACME” REVOLVING SMOKE - CURER. 
An instant and permanent cure. The largest 

sale in the world. Over 90,000 in use. 

Delivered, carriage paid, to any town in the 
United Kingdom on receipt of Postal Order for 

12/6. Printed directions sent with each. Any 
person can fix it. Sore Maxer— 


J. COCHRANE, 44, Kirkgate, LEITH, N.B. 
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Or EVERY 
DESCRIPTION 


BEDSTEADS 









Carriage Paid. Packed Free. 
iscount for Cash. 





3!, ALBERT STREET. 
aoa eee Lists 






Market. 
CHARLES 1 nicay, Lae = BIRMINGHAM. 





HOT WATER 
INSTANTLY, 


NIGHT or DAY. 


ane 


**EWART’S” 


GEYSERS. 


For Gas or Oil. 
OVER 20,000 IN USE. 


346, EUSTON ROAD, 
LOTIDON. 


TQustrated Price List Free. 
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Each thing has its own business ; 


Up to date the number of » 
1,500 ; but the rank- number of 


Dys 
Fulness after Meals, etc., are bad lodgers. They 
will attend to this matter. 


neighbour inside a week. 


wide experience. This is a humiliati 
Orain Tablets, 
which is foolish. 


of unloading your burden is worth more 


THE ORAIN CO., LTD., 


most things attend to something else. 
It is the particular business of Orain Tablets to cure Indigestion—they do that. 

ifies that claim to do the same must be in the neighbourhood of 
rain Tablets doesn’t happen to be 1,501. 
and its uncomfortable family, Flatulence, Acidity, Heartburn, Pain, Weight and 


Indigestion will make a man a misanthrope for years—Orain Tablets will make him love -his 


Orain Tablets did not originate in the inspired brain of some American Medicine-man or 
Eastern Fakir ; they are merely compounded from the prescription of a fully-qualified specialist of 
confession, but it has to be made. 
The talent the proprietors of quack preparations expend on thrilling fiction is, in the case of 
ut into the Tablets. The method is prosaic, maybe, but it is practical. 
A spoonful of truth is often taken with a grain of salt; sometimes it is not taken at all, 


You must remember that there is a chance—possibly in your opinion a long-odds chance, but 
still a chance—that, though this is an advertisement, its contents are in line with the truth ; and 
if you have the misfortune to be dyspeptic, you don’t need to be told that the merest chance 
than an average risk. Orain Tablets are guaranteed 
innocuous, so that the risk in their case figures out at 1/- ; 
which we will send you a bottle, post free. Is it too big ? 


It is 1—A 1. 


require eviction at short notice. Orain Tablets 


that being the sum (in stamps) for 





FAFA 2S 


8, CATHERINE COURT, 








LONDON, E.C. 
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2 
Or. Grey's FAT REDUCING Piii:. 
{TQ eet Sree SI whoa irrage dieting 
ABDOMINAL OBESITY A SPECIA 


bo: - a of the orld. 
*” Uatgor else for casse Thich have resisted other treatment, &/S.) 
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Dr. GREY, 61, W Street, Portiand Place, LONDON, W. 
ems DOLLS’ CARRIACES, 
ROCKING-HORSES, 
AND TOYS. 







DUNKLEY’S, 
76, HOUNDSDITCH, E.C. 





THE ORIGINAL AND COMMON-SBENSE 


SCIENTIFIC 
DRESS-CUTTING 
ASSOCIATION. 


ESTABLISHED TWELVE YEARS AT 


272, REGENT CIRCUS, LONDON, W. 
CLASSES DAILY. 

RESSMAKING, Tailoring, and Millinery taught tho- 

roughly. First-class Certificates granted to Pupils when 

proficient enabling them to obtain good situations, or start in 

lves. Shorter courses also taught. Cutting 

and Fitting for home use. Paper or Hol Patterns to 

measurement. Evening classes for those who cannot afford the 

time to attend during the day. 
For Prospectuses, or for any further injormation, apply to 


272, REGENT CIRCUS, LONDON, W. 








HOURS, 9.30to6. SATURDAYS, 9.30 to 2. 















FROM 


AS TURE to KITCHEN 


The Liebig Company control the manufacture of their Extract 
of Beef. The highest medical authorities testify to its efficacy 
in the sick room, and to its great value to the weak and 
ailing, and for economical good cookery it has no equal. 


GET THE GENUINE WITH BLUE SIGNATURE: J. v. LIEBIG. 


[BIG COMP 
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Size of Picture 3} x 2} ins. 
Films changed in daylight. 
Opens with a touch. 


-_ 
KODAKS from £1 1s. to £7 7s. 


Retail Branches : 


FOLDING 
POCKET 
KODAK 


A ~ A Photographic Materials Company, Ltd., 
E TMAN 43 Clerkenwell Road, LONDON, E.C. 
60 Cheapside, E.C.; 115-117 Oxford Street, W.; and 171-173 Regent Street, W. 


Com, Camera. Mastered in a few Minutes, 





PRICE 
£2 2s. 


-_— 
Folds flat like a book. 
Goes into any pocket. 
Ideal for the Cyclist. 














MARK YOUR LINEN 


WITH. « > 


MELANYL 


WARRANTED 
HARMLESS - - INDEL! BLE 


NO HEATING © 
cee ee REQUIRED 
OF STATIONERS & CHEMISTS 
‘ ALL OVER THE WORLD. 




















SYMINGTON’S 


HIGH PRE PRESSURE. 


STEAM PREPARED. PEA FLOUR 


eo EASILY DICESTED. 


For THICKENING 
x 4 SOUPS, ete, 


SOLD IN TINS ape* PACKETS BY ALL GROCERS. 
BOWDEN STEAM mic pe SAREST HARBOROUGH. 
Export or ay and | E. MORTON. 








Made entirely of White Absorbent Wool. 


' Bess 





gag ttn 
* I/s, 1/6, & 2/- per doz. 
ar nt on PRY ow te 


Birmingham. os 


ALSO A CHEAPER MAKE AT 6d. PER DOZEN. 
Superior to any Halfpenny “ Towel” on the marhet. 
Mixed Sample Packets (three of Size O, one each 1, 2, & 4) 
post free from the Lady Manager for 8 stamps. 


Sold by all Drapers, Outfitters, and Chemists throughout 
the world. 














THE FREE SAMPLES OF THE 


Dutch 
Star Cocoa 


ARE FREE—ABSOLUTELY FREE! 
DO NOT BUY BEFORE YOU TASTE IT. 


t/a per Ib., 7d. per jlb., and gd. per jb. Tins. Samples 
free. Name Magazine. 





W. P. van WYK, Manufacturer, Dutch Cocoa Works, 














LONDON, N.E. 


More fascinating 
than 
Louis de Rougemont! 


The lovely flowers described in 
“Kelway’s Manual of Horticulture 
for 1899” :—Kelway’s Pconies, 
Gladioli, etc., ete. 


Write ror a Free Cory to— 
EEE. WAT & Som, 
The Royal Horticulturists, LANGPORT, SOMERSET. 
115 GOLD & SILVER MEDALS. [Mention Tux Sraaxv. 
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Lilustrations by SIDNEY PAGET. 


616 BEFORE “ ALICE”—THE BOYHOOD OF LEWIS CARROLL. By Stuart COLLINGWoop, 
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By NEIL WyNN WILLIAMS. J//ustrations by A. S. HARTRICK. 
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MSS. and Drawings must be submitted at the owner's risk, and the Editor will not guarantee their safety, though when stamps 
are inclosed he will endeavour to return them. MSS. should be typewritten. 








Tue STRAND MaGazine, including Double Numbers, will be forwarded direct from the Offices of Ge Newnes, Lid., to any 
part of the or". post free, for one year, on receipt of 108. Cases for binding ow, volume of THE STRAND MaGazine may 
be obtained to order from Booksellers for 1s., or post free for 18. 34., direct from the Office. 


TO PRESERVE YOUR HAIR, 


prevent it falling off or turning grey, eradicate scurf and prevent baldness, you should use 


ROWLANDS’ MAGASSAR OIL, 


which does not rely upon bogus and paid-for testimonials, but has stood on its own merits for more 
than one hundred years as the best restorer and beautifier of the hair. It strengthens, nourishes, 
and enriches the hair more effectually than any other preparation, and is especially recommended 
for children’s pe as it forms the basis of a luxuriant and silky growth. Dyer hair is grey or 
fair you should use 


GOLDEN MACASSAR OIL, 


which has the same nourishing properties as the red, and does not stain or darken the — or linen, 
and refined and purified by a special process, it has not the greasy effect of most oils. Sizes, 
3/6, 7/-, 10/6. Sold by Stores and Chemists and A. Rowland and Sons, Hatton Garden. 
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invalids 


want easily assimilated nourishment, 
which is essential to retrieve their 
health and strength, and such nourish- 
ment should be in a specially accept- 
able form. The appetite is naturally 
capricious, and the digestion feeble, 
but Bovril is always relished and 
retained when other foods are rejected. 
Bovril soothes and satisfies, and leads 
the way to speedy convalescence and 
rapid recovery. Bovril makes the 
weak strong and the strong stronger. 


















































instructive and fascinating Puzzle Map of Europe fe. 

: be forwarded to all applicants who send name a 
yr - address and two penny stamps to ‘ 
PUZZLE DEPT., MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, S.E. 
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Gents Kip Lace Boor ° 
ORSE SKIN GOLOSH 
AN-CALF In | 


Write for /lustrated Fie 
Avoress, GRIFFIN WARDS 
Doot-Factors, LEICESTER 





} 


} SUNLIGHT SOAP | 


Exquisi is. Perfect Fit. 
7 Ga: teed Wear. 


THEY & JAY PHAconAL 


Will fiot’ split [ee tear “in 
in the Seams the Fabrie. 
Made in White, Black, and all the 
Fashioriablé Colétirs and > Shadés in 
Italian Cloth, Satin, and Coutil: 4/11, 
6/11, 6/11, 7/11 the pair and upwards 
THREE GOLD MEDALS. 
“The best make of Corsets is the 
¥ & N.”=+Gentlewoman. c 
CAUTIOMW:. 
See that the Registered Trade Mark, 


9 
“Y & N Diagonal Seam, 
is imprinted on every corset and box 
No others are genuine. 
Sold by Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters 
— the United Kingdom and 
Colonies. 
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EVERY THUMB TURNED DOWN. 


66 RIDE, I am sorry to say you will 
never do any more work.” 

It surely looked like a Safe prediction. If 
you had stood by the doctor’s side at the'time, 
enlightened by his knowledge, you would have 
held his opinion. Other medical men said the 
same thing. Had you been the patient you 
would not only have considered yourself booked 
for the long and last journey, but as virtually on 
board the train. Even Wride’s relations and 
friends were unable to find a peg to hang a hope 
on. As in the case of an unpopular gladiator, 
lying wounded and beaten in a Roman arena, 
nobody spoke up for him. Every thumb was 
turned down. If Luke Wride lived and got 
well under the circumstances, he would do so in 
the very face and eyes of all whose judgment 
was worth a rusty sixpence. Yet see! On 
December ist, 1897, about four years after the 
date of his death sentence, this very man writes 
a letter in which he says, “/ am now in the best 
of health, and can walk twenty miles a day in 
my business.” 

Here is a fact which calls for an explanation. 
It shows that vor populi is not always vox Dei, 
and weakens one’s faith in majorities. 

“In the spring of 1887,” says Mr. Wride, “my 
health began to fail. I felt dull, heavy, and 
tired, having lost my usual energy and life. I 
had a bad taste in the mouth, my appetite was 
poor, and I was constantly retching. After 
meals I had an awful pain and weight at the 
chest. I soon became weak and emaciated. 
Often when I had got half way to my work I 
felt so weak I was obliged to turn back: For 
two years I struggled on, and was then compelled 
to give up work altogether. I could, hardly 
sleep or rest, and was in pain after every morsel 
I ate. I suffered so badly from palpitation of 
the heart I thought I should die. 

“ My breathing soon came to be so difficult I 
had to be propped up with pillows.. Dropsy next 
set in, and my legs, feet, and body were so 
much swollen that I had to have my clothing 
let out. I was unable to wash or dress myself 
and had to be assisted to bed. For three years 
I passed most of my time in bed, and for over 
five years could only crawl across the room. 
As month after month passed I only grew more 
feeble, and never expected to be better in this 
world. I was so wretched and miserable I 
ofien wished myself dead. All my relatives and 
f.iends thought I was in a consumption arid 
doomed to die. I had one doctor after another, 
who gave me medicines and cod-liver oil, but I 
was none the better. I went to the Bristol 


Infirmary as an in-patient, where I was attended 
by several doctors, but after six weeks’ treatment 
was discharged as incurable. I then attended 
the Guinea Street Hospital, where they gave me 
medicine without good result. All the doctors 
said there was no hope for me, and a physician 
from Bedminster, who visited me, said, ‘ Wride, 
Jam sorry to say you will never do any more 
work.’ 

“Ina half dead, half alive state I continued 
until May, 1894, when my brother-in-law, Mr. 
Ford, of Clutton, visited me, and recommended 
me to take Mother Seigel’s Syrup. I had no 
faith in that or in anything else, but to please 
him I got a bottle from Messrs. Hodder’s stores 
and began taking it. In a few days I found 
great relief, which gave me some confidence in 
it. I continued taking it, and soon I could eat 
well, the food causing no pain. I now gained 
strength slowly but surely, and never looked 
behind me. Of course, my final recovery was 
gradual, as I was a complete wreck. In the 
course of a little time the dropsical condition 
left me, and I have had no return of it since. 
I grew stronger and stronger daily, and was able 
again to get about after eight years’ illness. 

“Tam now in the best of health, and can walk 
twenty miles a day in my business as traveller. 
I can eat anything, and know nothing of the 
weakness that afflicted me for so many years. 
All my friends and neighbours wonder at my 
recovery. I tell them that Mother Seigel’s 
Syrup alone has cured me, and but for it I am 
sure I should now be in my grave. You are at 
liberty to publish this statement as you like and 
refer anyone. to me. I will gladly answer 
inquiries.—(Signed) Luke Wride, 2, Bristol 
Place, Bryant’s Hill, St. George, Bristol, Dec. 
rst, 1897.” 

Mr. Wride has resided in his present house 
fifteen years, and is well known and highly re- 
spected in the district. His disease was of the 
digestive organs, progressing until the liver, 
the kidneys, the heart, the lungs, and practi- 
cally the whole system was involved. _Inas- 
much as the dropsy, caused by kidney failure, 
is commonly one of the last and fatal symptoms 
in such cases, the doctors were fully justified in 
pronouncing this case incurable. And under 
the ordinary treatment no doubt it would have 
proved so; but in this, as in so many like in- 
stances, Mother Seigel’s Syrup showed that it 
possesses curative properties not shared by any 
other remedies. Hence the (fortunate) mistake 
of the doctors and the happy zecovery of their 
patient. 
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illustrated Art Supplement 
4nd CATALOGUE of STANDARD WORKS OF ART, 


ARRANGED TO BE 


Presented to the Subscribers of the 


“STRAND MAGAZINE,” 


As a Souvenir of the New Departure in the Art World, Organised 
and Founded solely by the NATIONAL ART SOCIETY, 
10, Lancaster Place, Strand, LONDON, W.C. 














SPECIAL NOTICE. 


we pone to the recent abuse of the Coupon System of advertising, it is the intention of the 
NATIONAL ART SOCIETY in future to rely solely upen their Illustrated. Catalogue to 

recommend their works to the notice of the public, and also upon Order Jeorms, which 
shall expressly state the title of the Newspaper or Magazine from which such Order Form 
was obtained. 

Up to the present time, and since 1876, the NATIONAL ART Socrg@y has published no less 
than sixty-seven Standard Works of Art as per Illustrated Catalogue, which will be forwarded 
post free for 2 stamps, the actual cost of postage, and of these thirty-six (illustrations of which 
appear on pages LXI., LXII., LXIII., and LXIV.) have been produced in such a cheap form 
that they may practically be termed Christmas or New Year’s Gifts to every Subscriber 
to the “Strand Magazine” who may send the few pence at which they are published, 
viz., as follows :—- 

One Single Engraving... “a a as. 6d. 
Any Three Engravings ... ask bas 5s. od. 
Any Six Engravings a es .. Tos. od. 


Any Twelve Engravings ... xine + 2978. 6d. 





® 
Including packing case, copyright charges, use of steel plates (the sole property of th® National Art 
Society), carriage and expenses. (Colonial and Foreign, 2/- extra.) 


If they are specially printed by han. direct from the Plate, and upon Pidte paper, the 
charges will be double. Many of these specially printed Engravings have been published at 
from one to three guineas each copy, and, in some instances, they have been sold by public 
auction at considetably more than the published prices. 


We are aware of the difficulty in selecting subjects suitable for the homes of our Subscribers 
by mere description of the works, consequently we give herewith on pages LX1. to LXIV. small 
photographic blocks of each subject with title, size, and artist, so it will be easy (at‘any time you 
may require to add to the decoration of your home) to make a selection, and enclose the 
**Strand Magazine” Order Form found on the next page, and forward it with the small 
remittance to the NATIONAL ArT Society, 10, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
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The prints have been engraved by the following eminent engravers: George Zobell, 
A. C. Alias, J. J. Chant, and W. H. Simmons, after the works of Sir E. Landseer, R.A. ; 
Thomas Faed, R.A.; S. J. Carter; T. Dyckmans; W. C. T. Dobsoa, R°A.; and Edwin 
Douglas. The general distribution of the beautiful prints recently given away has created 
the greatest satisfaction, and thousands of letters of thanks have been received from all parts 
of the world from many who have long desired such high-class art for the adornment of their 
homes at so nominal a figure. 

If the instructions above are faithfully carried out, and the ‘‘ Strand Magazine” Order Form 
sent (with name and address carefully written), the National Art Society (under Royal and 
distinguished patronage), of 10, Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C., undertake to forward 
the prints, carriage paid, to all parts of the world (Foreign and Colonial, 2s. extra) in a stout 
case, and they will arrive in good condition for framirg. 





We have not lost sight of the importance of the Framing Question, and we 
have made arrangements with several wholesale firms of Frame Makers to 
supply our Clients with Frames at prices varying from 5/6 to 9/6 each. A 
beautiful Frame in 1}in. solid oak, with jin. gold slip, glass, and back, can be had 
for 5/6, or 16/6 the set of three, with 3/- for large packing-case (1/6 returnable). 


Illustrated Samples of the Mouldings will be sent on application, and 
those who wish to have their Engravings Framed will please notify the 
same on the Order Form below. 


INSTRUCTIONS. 


Cut out the Order Form found below—write your name and address distinctly, and give 
the numbers and titles of the subject or subjects you require—also state whether they are to be 
framed or not; whether you require ordinary prints, or those specially printed direct from 
the plates by hand, and aiiotint remitted. 


‘*STRAND MAGAZINE” ORDER FORM. 





Amount remitted CERES, bt pT ty ey BEES 





. . - A 
Please forward me the following subjecis : )\ #2 
if 
- . - - & 
GUE Sibvss8 Rectaeacedsesutatscecieceessnsnesas vines eubbevinsenlowtedeustepenpimencabenmeansambeuten nes S32 
£2, 
hha scediciciecedesccsscenscckesesustouk 533 
ae 
ey 
, id 
Name i DT. pais ob beh ccd Aba bE sc ngeeteccevccescoccccoosses bas 
tj 
<~-z 
Aditress Wx oc movech ig bende 0. jin Gangetic tniadead a7 
sgn 
& 
ZAR 
Pa 
2s 
& 
2 
= 
rs 
a 


Place, London 


Date nakebbeacddudtusdeaesinaseaind ) 


Tf.to. be Framed ( Yes, or No) 


N.B.—As this Illustrated Art Supplement will not again be printed, please put it 
aside in case you want to refer to it in the future. 


Early Application, however, is advisable, as you will then secure better impressions of the 
specially printed engravings. The cheaper prints will always remain the same, and in some 
subjects, notably Nos. 1, 6, 11, 12, 13 14, 17, 18, 19, 24, 25, 26, and 28, they are as good, 
if not better than the better class. , 
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No. 1. ‘“*MADONNA DEI ANSIDEI.” 


After Raruarct. Size: 35in. by 22in, 


No. 2. > : | No. 3. 
“THE SHEPHERD OF | . a ‘ . “THE GOOD SHEPHERD.” 


JERUSALEM.” : [ ry After W. C. T. Donson, R.A. 
After P. R. Morris, A.R.A, | 4 < Size: 35in. by 22in, 


Size : 35in. by 22in. 


No*'9." “THE: HOLY FANIL 
After Murttio. Size! 35in. by 24in. 


ef No. 8. 
‘LA VIERGE AU ROSAIRE.” “THE GOOD SHEPHERD.” 
After Muritto. , | After, Murit1io, 
Size : 35in. by 22in. 4 Size: 35in. by 22in 


No. 6. 
“THE MONARCH OF THE GLEN.” 


After LANDseER. Size: 35in: by 24in. 





No.4. “THE SANCTUARY.” ~ No‘. “THE CHALLENGE.” 
After LANDSEER. Size : 2mn. by 37}in. After LANDSEER. Size: 20in. by g7}in. 





No. 13. ‘ PEACE.” _No. 14 “WAR.” 
After LANDSEER. Size : 22in. by 30in. After LANDSEER. Size: a2in. by 30in. 


0. 
* DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE.” 
After LANDsEER. Size : 35in. by aain. 


o ” — 
- yo ae No. 10..* HIGH LIFE.” 


Pett ier . After LAnpszEr. 
Sizer 3sin. by 2zin. Size: 35in. by 2ain. 


No 18. “A PIPER AND A PAIR OF 
NUTCRACKERS.” 


After Lanpsger. Size: 30in. by azin. 


No. 15. 
“THE WILD CATTLE OF “ 
CHILLINGHAM.” - 16 HILLINGHARE™ i 


After Lanpsrar. Size: 30in. by azin. After Lanpszer. Size: join. by 22in. 


No. 17. “HOME, SWEET HOME." 
After Lanpszex. Size; agin. by 32in. : 
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No. 24 ; 4 No. 20. 
“THE BAGGED FOX.” “THE PLOUGH,” 
After Epwin Dovuatas. After W. C. T. Dozson, R.A 
Size: 34in. by 26in. Size: 30in. by a2in. 


No. 30. 
“ MID-DAY ON COVERT SIDE.” 
Photogravure after ARTHUR WARDELL. 
Size : 30in. by 22in. 


No. 27. No. 33. 


“WHERE THERE'S A WILL “ “THE ROSARY.” 
THERE'S A WAY.” We. 6. ea) tp OSLLA After Luxe Fivpgs, R.A. 


Photogravure after Lastett J. Pott. . After Rapuagt. Site? goin. by 22in. Size: join. by 22in. 
Size: 3sin. by 24in. 





No. 25. No. 26. No. 28. 
“THE GILLIE.” “THE GAMEKEEPER.” “EVENING LIGHT.” 
After Anspett, R.A. After Ansvett, R.A. After Henrv Cuarves Fox, R.B.A. 
Size: 30in. by 22in. Size: 30in. by 22in. Size: 35in, by 24in. 
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, No. 23. 
“THE BLIND BEGOAR.” hon peg pe eZ 
Alter Ducewans.~ Stee? ssin, teed Tuomas Fagp, R.A. Size: 26in. by agin. 


ve 98 a oem anacens 

“ NAPOLEON'S FIRST LOVE." No. 35. “THE HOLY WOMEN,” No. 19. “LIPTLE-FOXES: 

Photogravure after Lastett J. Port. After Leonarpo pa Viet. ~ ..’ After-S. Ji- Carter: 
Size ; 30in. by ain. Size :. 30in. by 22in. + * Size > goin. by 2ain. 


No. 29. “COMING PROM THE HORSE FAIR.”” 
After Rosa Bonngur. Size; asin. by grin. 


cam hs Bi 


No. 31. “JESSICA.” 
Afier Yeenp Kina. After Exsxine Nicox, A.R.A. After Cuartes E. Marsitauu. 
Size : 27in. by 2oin. Size: 34in. by 26in. Size ; 27in. by 20in. 


No. 22. “BOTH PUZZLED.” No. 32. “‘ EILEEN.” 
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The 

‘Psyche’ Brand 
of Borneo Cigars 
have all the charm 



















The weather at Xmas 
being often ‘severe, 
surely there could 
be no better 
present than 


which connoisseurs 
have learned to associate with 
the best Borneo leaf. They are 
of delightful flavour, thoroughly 
well made, and undoubtedly the best 
substitutes extant for Havanas, which in 
good condition are now practically unobtainable. 


a mild 





Cigar. 





PRICES (in boxes of 50): Total cost to buyers, 20/- per 100. SAMPLES: 6 for P.O. 
1/6, Post Free, or 18 Cigars of various brands for P.O. 3/6, 6/-, or 10/-. 


TERMS: Net Cash with order. NOTE : Illustrated Price List, Post Free. 





MARTIN BROS., Cigar Specialists, 5, MARK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
(and HAVANA and GUERNSEY). 


 OETZMANN & CO., 























yn 
€>3 62, 64, 67, 69, 71, 73, 75, 77, and 79, 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD, W. 
f (Continuation North of Tottenham Court Road.) 
—_ + ag 61, GRAFTON ST., DUBLIN, 75, UNION ST., RYDE. 2 
J iar back, 202, RUE ROYALE, & 12, RUE DE LA POMPE, BRUSSELS. _ Very Handsome Massive 
ae Le USEFUL AND DECORATIVE NOVELTIES —— *:m6, mounted on velvet 
a to SUITABLE FOR. PRESENTS. Do. -" —— z, design, 
Gememerce————>) SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST FREE. 
Solid Silver Handle Button Hook, — > *. 
6}in. long, 1/9. SE ue Sterling Silver Salt Spoon, Albany 


Solid Silver Handle Bread Knife, wheat-ear Old English pattern, 1/40 each. 
design, fitted with best steel blade, 7/11. = a i ae 








a . — 
Elegant real “Dog Toby” Doulton Ware 
Heavy Sterling Silver-mounted Tea Pot, Sugar 
Solid Silver Basin, and Cream Ewer, in four sizes: 
Apostle - Capacity of Tea Pot— 4 ’ 
Tea Spoons, }pint ... S/11 the set of 3 pieces. 


Set of four Sterling Silver Shell “_ 92/- Pn OD 8 " 
Salts and Spoons, Gilt inside, in per dozen. 1b » 3/1 ,, oe 

me silk-lined case, com- Sugar Tongs 2» -~ WS 2, ” “Be 
plet?, 23/6. Set of two do. to match, . Hot Water Jugs and Cofffe Pots to match jG 
case, 12/80, Salt Cellar and 4/6” above: 1 pint, 8/6 ; 14 pints, 10/6; 2 pints, 


inings, and Spoons, im 
Spoon, without case, 4/9 each. per pair. 12/9 each. case, complete, 17/6, 
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FLORILINE\ air tevewes 


FOR THE TEETH AND Prevents the Hair from falling off. 


BREATH. Restores Grey or White Hair to 


Is the Bas LI Rump PENTIPRICE in bo W World. its OniciwaL CoLour. 
Being delicately perfumed, it 


———_—too— 
Renders the Teeth Pearly White.| — '*’** 2° wpleasant odour. 
Is not a dye, and therefore does 

















rer re not stain the skin, or e 

in, ven 
Is partly onoeet if Mens Faby Extracts from whines tem. 

is Perfectly HARMLESS and DELICIOUS to the TASTE. | Should be in every house where a 

Of all Chemists and Perfumers throughout the World. Hair RENewer is needed. 

2s. Gd. per Bottle. 
FLORILINE TOOTH Ewes R, Of all Chemists & Hairdressers. 
in Glass Jars. Price 1 Price 3s. 6d. 








a 
re 
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SEE THAT YOU GET 


PLAYER’S 


oo 4 "Tat Mae Nyt hy Oo Mas"! Nye Meas Mars tar Maly er Hatten ae De My bye My hy Nay Mar Ms Mr Nyt y Us "My/ My Des Mel Tar ha Me Dar hal Mes Dy/MH Ms “tah Ha as he Hae ar Mae es A 


OD CHRISTMAS SRESENTS: 3 

2 a 5 

jOAN'T DRY CARRIED IN 19/6 
. UP. ANY POSITION. 


ye) | VIEW OF PEN CLOSED, 
When 


up cnt of fe eh hank ready to write when touchedto 
setboin arnt on rhe eat Po any position with perfect SAFETY. 
UR STATIONER OR THE MAKERS -, TLLUSTRATED C4TALOGUR. 


CAW'S CO., 24, Phil ; Lane, Fen enchureh hureh St. LONDON, E.C. 


RED, 


Packets and 
ims. 























PMs Har Rae Das Males are Me hale: 
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# 
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ei ihe ah ae tie he te 


teeth le ey 
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os tae AND SOLD BY ALL THE LEADING 
INGDOM. 


Dr. 
eaten by all who are in any way 





KERS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED Ki 


: “This Bread should be 
ected by digestive ailments.” 





ANDREW WILSON sa 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST, 


And 164, 166, & 170, RECENT ST., LONDON, W. 
(Awarded Rt Di of Honour, L — aaa 1890 ; 
rn Lena — 
Gone si “#11 pang 4 
Gentlemen from 


LINEN. eee 
[zzz] COLLARS, [232% 
CUFFS, & SHIRTS. 


Matchless ae Fine quality Long Cloth, with 4folé 
Pure Linen Fronts, 35/6 per }-doz. (to measure 2/- extra). 
MANUFACTURERS TO THE ery 
N.8.—To prevent delay, all Letter-Orders and |. 
for Sampies should be sent difett to Béi 



























aw" 8 your grocer’s name 
even mention this 


add: 

peti ryr 
acket 2 

tack a poate will do. 


Sutcliffe & 
‘Kkovah’ Works, om lew 





FLAVOURED. 


L FRUIT 


WIRE CYCLE SADDLE 


(WOODS’ PATENT.) 


AN IDEAL SADDLE FOR 
LADY OR GENTLEMAN. 


NO MORB CHAFING. 


‘BADDLE SORENESS 
INTIRELY 
PREVENTED. 











Fitted with Leather Cover. 


ONB.:MONTH'S TRIAL 
ALLOWED. yy 








WOODS’ PATEN’ GALVANIZED 
STEEL WIRE MATTRESSES & BEDSTEADS 


Carriage Paid, and Liberal Cash Discount alli wed. 


EXHIBITED 
TT Carrying ONE TON 


Liverpool, 
Manchester, 
AND OTHER 


Exhibitions. 


Catalogues and Prices free on 
application to the 


LONGFORD WIRE CO., LD., Warrington. 
London Office: 61, St. Mary Axe. 
es ha on Rooms: 169, Duke Street. 

tion this Magazi 


GUARANTEED 
ror Five Years. 























COAL” FREE ! 
COAL GRATIS! 


For half the winter. Send width of back of grate 
or stove, and P.O. for 5/-, and we will send you, 
carriage paid, our Patent AUTOMISER, which will 


SAVE HALF YOUR FUEL, 
DOUBLE THE HEAT, 
PREVENT SMOKE AND DUST, 
SAVE LABOUR, 

LAST A LIFETIME. 


Send for “FACTS,” Free. AGENTS WANTED. 
The AUTOMATIC FUEL ECONOMISER Co., 


1.30, Queen Victoria Street, B.C. 














Frilled Butter Muslin 


4 Book of Plain an Musline sent on approval. 
ROLLER BLIN edged with lace or. fr _Bample Book 
of Materials on approval CA ETS, 

Velvets, Art Silke, Art Linens, Phuahetiess Art ‘Sorgen a 5 Patternecent 


on approval. Table Covers, Cushion Squares, Mantle Borders. Picture 
Book of Lace Curtaina, ler Blinds, Heavy Guanes Carpets, Rugs, 
Mate, Matting, Felts, Stair Pads, B ilts, &e., post free. 


H. GORRI GE & CO. 33a Dept. NOTTINGHAM. 
DEAE NESS 


axp TIEAD NOISES ea.irvep pr vse 


mas COMMON-SENSE EAR DRUMS. 

traction from invention quttecty, aan 
pad other devices. the deaf 
pass on ome ‘eres fail, and - i, modieal okill 
abd fri are safe, comfortable. 
and visible ; Fave ne wine or string attachment 

for Pamphlet. Mention this Magasine. 
WILSON EAR-DRUM CoO., 
D. H. WILSON, 11, Newington Road, Eomernen 
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p° YOU KNOW? 24 - r Wan 











LINENS, é&c., Wee 
Equal to New. * Ironing a pleasure. 
Sold in Packets by Grocers, Oilmen, and at Stores everywhere: 


By Special Makers to 
Appointment ber Majesty. 


The Patent Borax Co., Ld., s2¢7nRss.. 






























PROTECTION FROM CHILL. 















Pure Wool G@ Clothing. 


The JAEGER Name & Trade Mark guarantee Pure Wool. 
HEALTH CULTURE 
and illustrated Price List sent free. 


(126, Regent Street, W., 
30, Sloane Street, S.W.., 
456, Strand, Charing Cross, W.C., 
85 & 86, Cheapside, E.C., 


Pure Wool Tailors—42, Conduit 
Street, W. 








THE JAEGER GOODS ARE 
SOLD IN MOST TOWNS. 









Address sent from Head Office : 
95, Milton Street, LONDON, E.C. 
















“* Phee. from ‘adulterants: of 
very ‘Pleasant flavour.” — 4 


British Medical Journal. 


JOWIS 
BREAD 


» 


frames the form and 
forms the frame. 



















6d. and 1s. Samples of Bread and Biscuits will be 
sent on receipt of Stamps by Tue Hovis-Breap 
Fiovur Co., Lrp., Millers, Macclesfield. 


If the Hovis supplied is not satisfactory, please 
send us sample. We will pay all expenses and 
arrange for the Bread to be better baked in future. 
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| ght POTTED 
“MEATS 


Pte caine 
RECOMMENDED BY THE FACULTY. 


IMPROVED KNITTED 
EXCELLENT QUALITY. DELICIOUS FLAVOUR. 
HICHLY NUTRITIOUS. ALWAYS THE SAME. 


Can be had from most Grocers, or send 7}d. for Sample Jar 
and name of Local Agent in your district to— 


PLUMTREE, *Aiiter, SOUTHPORT. 




















GLACIE R 
Window Decoration. 
PERMANENT SUBSTITUTE ‘or STAINED CLASS. 


. . z N, & OR LIMITED, 
m’CAW. eae sO 2 


Royal National Life-Boat Institution 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER.—SUPPORTED SOLELY BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS, 



























Patron—ber Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 





APPEAL. 


HE Committee of the Royal National Life-Boat Institution earnestly appeal to. the British 
Public for Funds to enable them to maintain their 295 “Life-Boats now on the Coast-and their 
Crews in the most perfect state of efficiency. ‘This can only be effected by a large and 
permanent annual income. The Annual Subscriptions, Donations, and Dividends are quite inadequate * 
for the purpose. The Committee are confident that in their endeavour to provide the brave Life- 
boatmen, who nobly hazard their lives in order that they may save others, with the best possible 
means for carrying on their great work, they will meet with the entire approval of the people of this 
the greatest maritime country in the world, and that their appeal will not be made in vain, so that 
the scope and efficiency of our great life-saving service, of which the Nation has always been so 
proud, may not have to be curtajied. . 





“ 


The Institution granted rewards for the saving of 634 lives by the Life-Boats in 1897, and of 126"lives 
by fishing and other boats during the same period, the total number of lives, for the saving of which the 
Institution granted rewards, in 1897 being 659. Total of lives saved,for which rewards have been 
granted, from the Establishment of the Institution in 1824 to 31st December, 1897, 40,474. 

Annual Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully received by the Secretary, Charles 
Dibdin, Esq., at the Institution, 14, John Street, Adelphi, Leades, W.C.; by the Bankers of the 
Institution, Messrs. Coutts and Co., 59, Strand; by all the other Bankers in the United Kingdom ; 
and by all the Life-Boat Branches. 


FPA PARAAPAAAPZPAAABPAAABABAMBiO 
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Gatien ee) FOOTBALL OUTFITS 
GAMAGE’S oF HOLBORN, LONDON. 
FOOTBALL BOOTS | The “Holborn” Bali, 9 


| The“ Referee” Ball, 10/6. 
S/{t AS | Knickers from 1/4. 
ILLUSTRATION. | Shin Guards from 9d. 


. | Leather Ear Caps, 1/10; 
SPECIAL CHEAP LINE, G/at) Cape, 2/8. 
“ ET RE Football Goals from 12/- set. 
hrome Waterproot er, \ 
at nat’ and 9 aol Dente Ay 12/- doz., 
ie “* eree” Russe’ , 8/11. Flags colou: 
(With or Without Ankle Protectors). F aun per ny m, 
ey light, aida: 
rome ther, 8/11. 
Bigek Cal, fit ORDERS OVER 10/- 
ie Send particular of size when} CARRIACE PAID, 
by post. unless otherwise stated, 


GAMAGE, Ltd., 126 to 129, HOLBORN, E.C. 
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Nurse Harrod, 


IVYHOLME,-MAPLE RoaD, SURBITON, writes on Septemper 14th, 1898 :-— 


“ Enclosed is the photo. df Mildrid Victoria Sargant, taken at the 
age of ten months. As a nurse I am very proud of her. I have 
brought her up entirely on your ‘Frame Food’ Diet from the age 
of three months, and now at-the age of fifteen months she has 
twelve teeth, runs well, and has had no illness whatever ; indeed, she 
is a bonny girl, and I am repeatedly asked what I feed her on.” 


(All testimonials published by the Frame Food Co. are absolutely unsolicited and gratuitously given.) 





PRESCRIBED AND HICHLY RECOMMENDED 





FOR INFANTS, INVALIDS, & EVERYBODY. 
Most Nutritious. Very Digestibie. 


“FRAME FOOD” DIET supplies the ORGANIC PHOSPHATES, ALBUMINOIDS, and other constituents 
aecessary for the full development of the bones and muscles of young INFANTS and growing CHILDREN ; it builds up the 
strength of the INVALID wasted by disease. To expectant and nursing mothers it is invaluable, as it helps to replace the 
loss in the maternal System, and adds largely to the value of the milk as a food; and as “‘ FRAME FOOD” DIET is com- 
posed of all the constituents formin, a perfect food, it should be taken by all who seek to preserve their health. 


Soild Everywhere in Tins, tib. at is., 4ibs. at 3s. 9d. 





1b. Sample ‘‘ FRAME FOOD”"’ DIET, or Sample Soz. Jar ‘‘ FRAME FOOD"' JELLY, sent FREE on receipt 
of 3d. to pay postage; both Samples sent for 4d. for postage. (Mention this _Magazize.) 


‘FRAME FOOD CO., Ltd., Lombard Road, Battersea, Londom S.W. 


Established 1848. Incorporated 1886. NOT a Patent Medicine. 


WRITE FOR CYCLE LIST. 
A 


OF VITA-ORE, 


Sufficient for 16 doses, 
Together with a V-O pamphlet giving full 
articulars and ANALYSIS of this PURE 
ATURAL PRODUCT, the most marvellous 


DISEASE DESTROYER ever discovered, 


i will be 
to any reader of this Magazine, on receipt of 


post-card, addressed as below :— 
A CYCLE FOR THE PEOPLE. 


PPA ROrwrnrrownrne 


Their Motto: “HONEST VALUE.” 
Ad:nitted by a and Riders, ‘‘ Best Value 
m the Market.’’ 




















VITZ-ORE CO., LTD., 





39N, TEMPLE CHAMBERS, 


LONDON, E.C. 
These Free Samples will be sent 
THOMAS SMITH & ee Ltd., to all applicants who mention this 


, during a month from 
(KINDLY ADDRESS IN FULL.) om ote 


V-0 fa sold in botties at 2/9 & 4/6 
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THE BEST AND QUICKEST REMEDY FOR 


“t | RHEUMATISM, .xoux 
Giarke’s | | BRONCHITIS, eres. 


Mixture 














MEDLEY: 
Eh mn CHILLIE 


29, of all 


Gives poralber Relief. 
ee PASTE 
ties from most obstinate cases of Rheumatism, Gout, L Ni 
Bvring rom tore cau ing incur, | Be tat cette ef Merman ce Laminar 


a - are, Es | ay Hamours, an 
kin, and Sores of all kinds its 


oti re marvellou Ti sti 
mm. by all Chemit, price 3.9, per tle 
YIOORE $ 





[ASCELLES PILLS 


ee, Se ane SS 
Sale Hinst, Baooxe. axp Hinsr. 























) 
Sas J” ALL / 
ows SMOKERS M My 


> — A6wWr's 
EBV SS 





CLARKE’S “CARLTON” TOBACCO 


is a sweet and fragrant Virginian Tobacco 
— generously mild. Ask for it at all 
Tokecconiann Stores, etc., in oz, foil 
Packets and 20z., 40z., and Bor, Tins, If 
any difficulty is experienced in obtainin 
- please write to Wm. Clarke & Son, Liverpool. 


= 


A NEW 
SPECIALITY. 


GRANULATED SOU PS 


In ee a Tias, to make a pint and a A A a Soup. 
MULLIGATAWNY JULIENNE oom PEA 
TAPIOCA HOUSEHOLD TOMATO VERMICELLI GRAVY 


OF ALL GROCERS & STORES. JOHN MOIR & SON, LTD., LONDON, ABERDEEN, & SEVILLE. 


9 OOS BOOOOOOOUww a i i 
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What Do We Live For, If Not To Make Life 
Less Difficult For Each Other, -«:0:: xo: 


& We shut oureyes, the flowers bloom on; We choose the shadow, but the sun Fy 
4 We murmi, but the corn-ears fill; That casts it shinés behind us still. 


And each good thought or action moves the dark world nearer to the sun.—Wuirttier. 


_ Light When Thou Else Wert Blind! 


SYMPATHY $—Strength When Life's Surges Rudest Roll. 
f Millais’ Great Xmas Heart! 


‘*Millais himself was occasionally induced 
to repeat the following anecdote, which ts 
said by a personal friend to be new: I found 
myself (said the late P.R.A.) seated one 
evening at a rather grand dinner, next to a 
very pretty, gushing girl, to whom I had not 
been intrceduced. She fired into conversation 
directly she had finished her soup, and as it 
was May began it with the inevitable question, 
‘I suppose you’ve been to the Academy ?’ I 
replied that I had. ‘And did you notice the 
Millais’? Didn’c you think they were awful 
daubs ? Ican’t imagine how such things ever . 
get hung—!’ She was going on gaily in 

s/ same strain, while I sat silent, when suddé 
the amused smiles of those around her 
the significant hush brought her to a sudden 
stop. Ste coloured r&ther painfully, and 
whispered to me in a frightened voice, ‘ For 
| Heaven’s sake what have I done? Have I 
+ said anything dreadful? Do tell me.’ ‘Not 
now,’ I replied. ‘Eat your dinner in peace, 
and I'll tell you by-and-by.’ She did so, rather 
miserably, vainly trying to extract from me 
at intervals what the matter was, and when 
the dessert came I filled up her glass with 
champagne, and told her to gulp it down 
very quickly when I counted three. She 
obeyed without protest, and I took the opportunity when she coulda’t speak. I grasped her hand and 
‘sald, ‘1 am Millais, let’s be friends.’’’ 
MORAL «___Never to blend our Pleasure or our Pride, with 
ww eee wee © Sorrow of the Meanest Thing that Feels.—Woxvswortn. 


And such is Human Life—So Gliding On; It Glimmers like a Meteor, and is Gone! 
WHAT HIGHER AIM CAN MAN ATTAIN THAN CONQUEST OVER HUMAN PAIN? 


[ MPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS AT HOME AND ABROAD.—“ Did the world stand still or 

did the generation that is to be benefit very fully by the experience gathered by their predecessors, 
but little necessity would exist for dwelling upon the special recommendations of ENO’S world-famed 
‘FRUIT SALT? It is not too much to say that its merits have been published, tested, 
and approved literally from pole to pole, and that its cosmopolitan popularity to-day 
presents one of the most signal illustrations of commercial enterprise to be found in 
our trading records. In view of the constant and stecdy influx of new buyers into all the markets 
of the world, it is impossible to rest on laurels, however arduously won or freshly gathered; and for this 
reason { have pleasure in again, though briefly, directing the attention of teaders of this Magazine to the 
genuine qualities possessed by ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Residents in fever-haunted regions 
to be found in some of our colonial possessions, travellers at home and abroad, 
dwellers in the tropics, the bon vivant no l\ess than the man to whom the recommendation, 
‘Eat and be merry,’ is a sarcasm and a gibe—one and all may, with advantage to themselves, be 
reminded of a remedy that meets their special requirements with a success eqgeyline the miraculous.” 

—European Mail, 


ONLY TRUTH CAN CIVE TRUE REPUTATION. ONLY REALITY CAN BE OF REAL PROFIT. 
THE SECRET OF SUCCESS—STERLING HONESTY OF PURPOSE. WITHOUT IT LIFE 18 A SHAM! 


The effect of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ on any DISORDERED, SLEEPLESS, and FEVERISH Condition is SIMPLY 
MARVELLOUS. It is, im fact, NATURE’S OWN REMEDY, and an UNSURPASSED ONE. 


CAUTION.—See Capsule marked ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT. Without it you have a worthless imitation. 
PREPARED ONLY BY J. C. ENO, LTD., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, BY J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 
AOE SL A NT TR A TS I 




















